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* 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


% 


MY LORD, 


H AVING been accidentally acquainted with your Lordſhip's ſitu- 

ation and character, before you became conſpicuous to the public 
eye, it was impoſſible that you ſhould not occur to my mind, while L 
was endeavouring to introduce TELEMACHus to my countrymen, as an 
example of early virtue and noble views. There was a time, when, like 
him, you took the field as a volunteer, to qualify yourſelf for command 
in defence of your country; and, though a youth, diſtinguiſhed your- 
ſelf in arms upon a foreign ſhore: but the parallel, however Alling. 
is rather general than particular, rather in character than ſituation; 
it conſiſts in the ſteady purſuit of the great purpoſes of life, at an age 
when diſſipation is ſcarcely ſuppoſed to deſerve cenſure. 


As the friend of man, jealous of public liberty; as honoured by the 
beſt of princes, with the adminiſtration of the beſt government; as 
having not talents only, but paſſions, directed to the community as their 
object; as a citizen from whom, when time ſhall have ingrafted expe- 
rience upon ability, your country may expect yet more important ſer- 
vice; I offer you, without apology, this public teſtimony of my re- 
ſpect. There is a natural equality among mankind, which ſhould never 
be forgotten amidit all the differences of circumſtance and ſituation; 
and he who, without party views or ſiniſter intereſt, pays the tribute of 
praiſe where his heart acknowledges merit, can never be diſappointed 
in the event, but when he is miſtaken in the character. 


Jam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's faithful, 


And moſt obedient humble Servant, 


Brovitey, KN; 


rk An. JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 
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TRANSLATOR' PREFACE. 


1 Telemachus of the celebrated Archbiſhop of Cambray is a 
work of ſuch reputation, that it would be ſcarce leſs abſurd to re- 
commend it than to recommend the writings of Homer and Virgil; it 
holds the firſt claſs among the moral works of imagination in France; 
it has paſſed through innumerable editions; art has been exhauſted to 
adorn it and learning to illuſtrate it's beauties: it has been tranſlated 
into every language in Europe, the Turkiſh not excepted; and there 
are no lefs than five tranſlations of it in our own. To tranſlate it, in- 
deed, is ealy; but to tranſlate it fo as to give it the ſame rank in a fo- 
reign language that it holds in the original is difficult. It has gene- 
rally been thought, that a perfect knowledge of the correſponding words 
through all their inflections, in two languages, is a ſuſicient qualitica- 
tion to tranſlate one into the other; and conſequently that a fine book 
in one language will, in the hands of a tranſlator ſo qualified, neceſſa- 
rily become a fine book in another: this, however, is ſo far from be- 
ing true, that æ book which has any merit, beſides that of truth and 
ſentiment in the abſtract, will be bad in the verſion in proportion as it 
is good in the original, if the tranſlator is qualified only for verbal in- 


terpretation, | 


* 


Fo tranſlate a work of fancy, which owes great part of- it's power 
to poetical beauties and elegance of compoſition, ſome taſte for po- 


etry, and ſome ſkill in writing, is certainly neceſſary; of which all 
who have hitherto tranſlated Fenelon's Telemachus into-Eagliſh were 
totally deſtitute: their verſions, indeed, are, in general, ſo much the 
ſame, that, one having failed, it is difficult to conceive what encou- 
raged the hope that another would ſucceed. My tranſlation is, at leaſt, 
very different from all others; and yet I have ſcrupulouſly preferved, 
not only every incident and every ſentiment, but even every metaphor, 
as far as the different genius of the two languages would: admit. 


Jo thoſe who have read this work only as an exerciſe at ſchool, it's 


beauties are wholly unknown; and among them that have learned 
French in this country, there is not probably above one in fifty who 
can now read it in the original with more advantage than a native of 
France would read Pope's Rape of the Lock in à proſe tranſla- 
tion. 

To both theſe, therefore, as well as to perſons who are wholly un- 
acquainted with the French language, this verſion, if I have been 


able to accompliſh my purpoſe, may be acceptable: it may alſo facili- 


tate and ſweeten the labour of thoſe that are learning it; it may give 
them a relith for a book that will probably be put into their hands; 
and, though it may not much aſſiſt them in a mere verbal conſtruction, 
it may, perhaps, ſhew them it's inſufficieacy, and excite an attempt to 
transfuſe the ſpirit with the ſenſe. 
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VL  TRANSLATOR*”s PREFACE, 


My principal view, however, was much more extenſive than to aſ- 
fiſt learners of the French language. I haye attempted to render a 
work, full of ingenious fiction, juſt reaſoning, important precepts, 
and poetical imagery, as pleaſing in Engliſh as it is in French, to 
thoſe who read it as their native tongue: if I have ſucceeded, I have 
not only made a valuable addition to our polite literature, but ren. 
dered my country a much more important ſervice, by putting into 
the hands of our youth one of the few books which genius and 
learning have dedicated to virtue; which at once captivate the ima- 
gination, inform the underſtanding, and regulate the will. 

The arguments, which have been hitherto placed at the head of 
the ſeveral books, where they could only anticipate the events, and 
leſſen the pleaſure that ariſes from the gradual progreſs of the ac- 


tion, are now prefixed as a tahle of contente, 


CONTENTS, 
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BOOK TI: 85 . i 


ELE MACH Us, conducted by Minerva, under the likenefs of Mentor, 
I. lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, upon the Itland of the Goddeſs Calyp- 
ſo, who was ſtill regretting the departure of Ulyſſes. The goddeſs receives him 
favourably,conceives a paſſion for him, offers him immortality, and enquires his 
adventures. He relates his voyage toPylos and Lacedemon; his ſhipwreck upon 
the coaſt of Sicily; the danger he was in of being offered as a ſacrifice to the 
manes of Anchiſes; the aſſiſtance which Mentor and he gave to Aceſtes againſt 
an incurſion of Barbarians; and the gratitude of the king, who, to reward 
their ſervices, gave them a Tyrian veſſel, that they might return to their coun- 
try. 
BOOK II. 

TELEMACHVUs relates his being taken in the Tyrian veſſel by the fleet of Seſo- 
ſtris, and carried captive into Egypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the country, 
and the wiſe government of it's king. He relates alſo that Mentor was ſent a 
ſlave into Ethiopia, and that he was reduced himſelf to keep ſheep in the de- 
ſart of Oaſis; that, in this tate, he was comforted by Termoſiris, a prieſt of 
Apollo, who taught him to imitate the god who had once been the ſhepherd of 
Admetus; that Seſoſtris, having at length heard with aſtoniſhment what his 
influence and example had effected among the ſhepherds, determined to fee 
him; and, being convinced of his innocence, promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; 
but that the death of Seſoſtris overwhelmed him with new calamities: that he 
was impriſoned in a tower which overlooked the ſea, from whence he ſaw Boc- 
choris, the new king, ſlain in a battle againſt part of his ſubjects, who had re - 
volted, and called in the Tyrians to their aſſiſtance. 


: BOOK III. 

TELEMACHUS relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris releaſing all the Tyrian 
priſoners, he was himſelf ſent to Tyre, on board the veſſel of Narbal, who had 
commanded the Tyrian fleet: that Narbal gavehim a deſcription of Pygmalion 
their king, and expreſſed apprehenſions of danger from the cruelty of his ava- 
rice; that he afterwards inſtructed him in the commercial regulations of Tyre; 
and that, being about to embark in a- Cyprian veſſel, in order 10 proceed by 
the Iſle of Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that he was a ſtranger, and 
ordered him to be ſeized; that his life was thus brought into the moſt immi- 
nent danger; but that he had been preſerved by the tyrant's miſtreſs Aſtarbe, 
that ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſtroy a young Lydian of whom ſhe had been ena - 
moured, but who rejected her for another. 


BOOK lx. 


CaLvrso interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that he may retire to reſt. Men- 
tor privately reproves him for having undertaken the recital of his adventures 
but, as he has begun, adviſes him to proceed. Telemachus relates, that, dur- 
ing his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamed that he was protected from 
Venus and Cupid by Minerva; and that he afterwards imagined he ſaw Men- 


tar, who exhorted him to fly from the Iſle of Cyprus; that when he awaked, 
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| the Cyprians being all intoxicated with wine; that when he arrived at the 
7 Mand, he faw, with horror, the moſt contagious examples of debauchery, but 
that Hazael the Syrian, to whom Mentor had been fold, happening to be at Cy- 
prus at the fame time, brought the two friends together, and took them on 
| | board his veſſel that was bound to Crete; that, during the voyage, he had ſeen 
F* Amphitrite drawn in her chariot by ſea-horſes, a ſight infinitely entertaining 
1 and magnificent. | | 
7 gs BOOK V. 
 TerEMACHvUs relates, that when he arrived at Crete, he learned that Idomeneus, 
| | the king of that iſland, had, in conſequence of a raſh vow, ſacrificed his only 
| ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge the murder, had driven him out of the coun- 
try; and that, after Jong uncertainty, they were then aſſembled to elect a new 
ſovereign; that he wes admitted into the aſſembly; that he obtained the prize 
4 in various exerciſes; and having alſo reſolved the queſtions that had been re- 
| | corded by Minos in the hook of his laws, the ſages, who were judges of the 
| conteſt, and all the people, ſeeing his wiſdom, would have made him king. 
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| | | BOOK VI. 

| TELEMACHUS relates, that he refuſed the royalty of Crete to return to Ithaca; 
that he propoſed Mentor, but that Mentor alfo refuſed to be king; that the Cre - 
tans then preſſing Mentor to appoint a king for them, he related to them what 
he had heard of the virtues of Ariſtodemus, whom they immediately proclaim- 


| | ed; that Mentor and Telemachus having then embarked for Italy, Neptune, 
$ to gratify the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked them upon the Iſland of Ca- 
F lypio, where the goddets received them with hoſpitality and kindneſs. 

—_ N 2 BOOK VII. 

2 | | CALYPs0 admires Telemachus for his adventures, and exerts all her power to 


oh | detain him in her iſland, by inciting him to return her paſſion ; but he is ſu- 
"4 | | ſtained by the wiſdom and friendſhip of Mentor, as well againſt her artifices as 
| the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to her aſſiſtance. Telemachus, how- 
= | ever, and Eucharis become mutually enamoured of each other, which provokes 
= , Calypſo, firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and ſhe ſwears by the Styx that 
A r Telemachus ſhall leave her ifland: ſhe is conſoled by Cupid, who excites the 
nymphs to burn the veſſel which had been built by Mentor, while Mentor was 
labouring to get, Telemachus on board. Telemachus is touched with a ſecret 


1 joy n event; Mentor, who perceives it, throws him from a rock into the 
5 1 ſea, and leaps after him, that they may ſwim to another veſſel which appeared 
E Lb: - not far diſtant from the ſhore, | | 
3 | BOOK VIII. 
. 74 Tux veſſel appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the brother of Nar- 
* F bal, by whom the adventurers are kindly received. Adoam recolle&s Tele- 4 
. 4 machus, and relates the rragical death of Pygmalion and Aſtarbe, and the ac- bY 
—_— ceſſion of Baleazar, whom the tyrant his father had diſgraced at her inſtiga- op 
5 Z tion. During a banquet, which he prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas enter- 3 
* . tains them with muſick, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and other di- 2M 
3 11 Vinities of the ſea, in crowds round the veſſel; Mentor, taking up a lyre, plays 3 
X Ft much better than Achitoas. Adoam relates the wonders af Boœtica; he de- 84 
. ſcribes the ſoft temperament of the air, and the beauties of the country, where # 
. the utmoſt ſimplicity of manners ſecures to the people wninterrupted tran- 
% F - . BOOK IX. I 
by VN us, ſtill incenſed againſt Telemachus, requeſts of Jupiter that he may periſh; A 
3 1 but this not being permitted by the Fates, the goddeſs conſults with Neptune x 
F4 how his return to Ithaca, whither Adoam is conducting him, may be N EE 
$ FH | | Er | | 7 bo. 
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They employ an illuſive divinity. to deceive Achamas the pilot, who, ſuppoſing 
the land before him to be Ithaca, enters full-ſail into the Port of. Salentum. 
Telemachus is kindly received by Idomeneus in his new city, where be is 
preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiter, that he may be ſucceſsful in a war againſt the 
Mandarians. The entrails of the victims being conſulted by the prieſt, he 
the veſſel would have periſked in a ſtorm if he had not himſelf taken the helm, 
perceives the omens to be happy; but declares that Idomeneus will oe his 
good fortune to his gueſts. ä | | 


| BOOK X. . „ 
IDOMENEVUS acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the war: he tells him that the 
Mandarians ceded to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where he had founded bis new 
city, as ſoon as he arrived; that they withdrew to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, where, having been i}]-treated by. lome of his people, they had ſent de- 
puties, with whom he had ſettled articles of peace; and that, after a breach of 
that treaty on the part of Idomeneus by ſome hunters who knew nothing of it, 
the Mandarians prepared to attack him. During this recital, the Mandarians 
having already taken arms, appear at the gates of Salentum. Neſtor, Phi- 
loctetes, and Phalanthus, whom Idomeneus ſuppoſed te be peuter, appear to 
haye joined them with their forces. Mentor goes out of Salentum alone, and 
propoſes new conditions of peace. | 


BOOK XI. 


TrieMACHvs, ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the Allies, is impatient to know 
what paſſes between them; he cauſes the gates of Salentum to be opened, and 
joins his friend; his preſence inclines the allies to accept the terms that Men- 
tor has offered on the part of Idomeneus; the allies enter Salentum as friends; 
Idomeneus confirms the propoſitions of Mentor, hoſtages are reciprocally 
given, and all parties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the city and the camp, as a 
folemn ratification of the treaty. | 


BOOK XIE. 


Negro, in the name of the Allies, demands ſuceours of Idomenens again 
their enemies the Daunians. Mentor, who is defirous to eſtabliſh proper re- 
gulations for the internal government of Salentum, and to employ the people 
in agriculture, finds means to. ſatisfy them with a hundred noble Cretans, 
under the command of Telemachus. After their departure, Mentor proceeds 
to a minute examination of the city and the port; and having acquainted him- 
ſelf with every particular, he prevails upon Idomeneus to inſtitute new prin- 
eiples of government and commerce; to divide his people into {even claſſes, 
diſtinguiſhing them with reſpe& to their rank and quality by different habits; 
to retrench luxury and unneceſſary arts; and to employ the artificers in huſ- 
bandry, which he brings into juſt reputation. Fo ir 26 801 


Y BOOK XIII. 


IDOMENEUS relates to Mentor his confidence in Prateſilaus, and the artifiees 
of that favourite, in concert with Timocrates, to betray him, and deſtroy Phi- 
locles, He confeſſes that, being prejudiced againſt him by theſe confederates, 
he ſent Timocrates to kill him, while he was abroad with the command of a 
fleet upon x dangerous expedition; that Fimocratés having failed in the at- 
tempt, Philocles forbore to avenge himſelf by taking his life; but reſigning 
the command of the fleet to Philomenes, who.had been appointed to ſucceed 
him in the written orders for his death, he refired to the Iſle of Samos. Ido- 
meneus adds, that he at length difeovered the perfidy of Protefilaus; but that 
even then he could not ſhake off his influence, | a 
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BOOE XIV. 


' MENTOR prevails upon Idomeneus to baniſh Proteſilaus and Timocrates to the 
Ifle of Samos, and recal Philocles to his confidence and councils. Hegeſippus, 
who is charged with this order, executes it with joy. He arrives with his 
priſoners at Samos; where he finds his friend Philocles in great indigence and 

- obſcufity, but content: he at firſt refuſes to return; but the gods having ſigni- 
- fied it to be their pleaſure, he embarks with Hegeſippus, and arrives at Salen- 
tum; where Idomeneus, who now ſuſtains a new character, receives him with 


great friendiſhp. 


BOOK XV. 


TELEMAacnvs, in, the camp of the Allies, gains the friendſhip of Philoctetes, 
© who was not at firſt favourably diſpoſed to him on his father's account. Phi- 
- JoRtetes relates his adventures; and introduces a particular account of the 
death of Hercules, by the poiſoned garment which the Centaur Neſſus had 
given to Deianira: he relates how he obtained from that hero his poiſoned ar- 
rows, without which the city of Troy could not be taken; how he was pu- 
niſhed for betraying his ſecret, by various ſufferings in the Ifland of Lemnos; 
and how Ulyſſes employed Neoptolemus to engage him in the expedition 
- againſt Troy, where he was cured of his wound. | 


BOOK XVI. 


TELEMACHUS quarrels with Phalanthus about ſome priſoners, to which each 
of them lays claim: he fights and vanquiſhes Hippias, who, deſpifing his 
. youth, had ſeized the priſoners in queſtion for his brother; but being afters 
wards aſhamed of his victory, he laments in ſecret his raſhneſs and indiſcre- 
tion, for which he is very deſirous to atone. At the ſame time, Adraſtus, King 
of the Daunians, being informed that the Allies were wholly taken up in re- 
conciling Telemachus and Hippias, marches to attack them by ſurprize. After 
having ſeized an hundred of their veſſels, to tranſport his own.troops to their 
camp, he firſt ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Phalanthus's quarters: Pha- 
lanthus himſelf is deſperately wounded, and his brother Hippias ſlain. 
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BOOK XVII. 


TELEMACHYS, having put on his divine armour, runs to the aſſiſtance of Pha- 
lanthus. He kills Iphicles, the ſon of Adraſtus; repulſes the victorious ene- 
my; and would have put an end to the war, if a tempeſt had not intervened. 

Telemachus orders the wounded to be carried off, and takes great care of 
them; particularly of Phalanthus. He performs the ſolemnities, at the fune- 
ral of Hippias himſelf; and, having collected his aſhes in a golden urn, 
preſents them to his brother, 


BOOK XVIII. 


TELEMACHUs, being perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that his father Ulyſſes 
was no longer alive, executes his deſign of ſeeking him among the dead. He 
retires from the camp, and is followed by two Cretans as far as a temple near 
the celebrated cavern of Acherontia. He enters it; and deſcends through the 
gloom to the borders of the Styx, where Charon takes him into his boat. He 
__ himfelf before Pluto; who, in obedience to ſuperior powers, permits 

im to ſeek his father. He paſſes through Tartarus; and is witneſs to the 
torments that are inflifted upon ingratitude, perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and, 
above all, upon bad kings. | 


TELEMACHUS enters the fields of Elyſium, where he is known by his great 
1 Arceſius, who aſſures him that Ulyſſes is ill alive; that he ſhall 
ee him in Ithaca, and ſucceed to his throne. Arcefius deſcribes the felicity of 
te juſt, eſpecially of good kings, why have reyerenced the gods, and have 
; | | | given 
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given happineſs to their people. He makes Telemachus obſerve, that heroes, 
thoſe who have excelled only in the arts of deſtruction, have a much leſs glo- 
rious reward, and are allotted a ſeparate diſtrit by themſelves, Telemachus 
receives ſome general inſtructions, and then returns back to the camp. 


BOOK XX. dat 


VenusSIUM, having been left as a depoſit by both parties in the hands of the 


Lucanians, Telemachus declares againſt ſeizing it, in an aſſembly of the 
chiefs, and perſuades them to be of his opinion. He diſcovers great pene- 
tration and fagacity with refpe& to two deſerters, one of whom, Acanthus, 
had undertaken to poiſon him; and the other, Dioſcorus, had offered to bring 
him Adraſtus's head. In the battle, which ſoon follow, Telemachus ſtrews 
the field with dead in ſearch of Adraſtus. Adraftus, who is alſo in ſearch of 
Telemachus, engages and kills Piſiſtratus the ſon of Neſtor. PhiloRetes 
comes up; and, at the moment when he is about to pierce Adraſtus, is himſelf 
wounded and obliged to retire. Telemachus, alarmed by the cry of his 
friends, among whom Adraſtus is making a terrible ſlaughter, ruſhes to their 
He engages Adraſtus, and preſcribes conditions, upon which he 
gives him his life. Adraſtus, riſing from the ground, attempts treacherouſſy 
to kill his conqueror by ſurprize, who engages him a ſecond time, and kills 
him, ES 


BOOK XXI. 


| ADRASTUS being dead, the Daunians offer their hands to the Allies in token of 


eace, and requeſt that one of their own nation may be given them for a king. 
Neſtor, being inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, abſents himſelf from the 
aſſembly of the chiefs, where ſome are of opinion that the conquered lands 
ſhould be divided among them, and allot the territory of Arpi to Telema- 
chus. Telemachus rejects this offer, and convinces the chiefs that it is their 
common intereſt to appoint Polydamus king of the Daunians, and leave them 
in poſſeſſion of their country. He afterwards perſuades the Daunians to be- 
ſtow Arpi upon Diomede, who had accidently landed upon their coaſt. Hoſ- 


tilities being now at an end, the Allies ſeparate, and every one returns to his 


country. 
BOOK XXII. 


= TELEMACHUS, at his return to Salentum, is ſurprized to ſee the country ſo 


well cultivated, and ſo little appearance of magnificence in the city. Mentor 
accounts for theſe alterations, and points out the principal cauſes that prevent 
national proſperity. He propoſes the conduct and government of [domeneus as a 
model. Telemachus diſcovers to Mentor his defire to marry the daughter of 
Idomeneus, Antiope. Mentor approves of his choice; and aſſures him that ſhe 
is deſigned for him by the gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think only of 
returning to Ithaca, aud delivering Penelope from her ſuitors. | 


BOOK XXIII. 


TDOMENEUS, fearing the departure of h gueſts, propoſes ſeveral] embarraſſing 


affairs to Mentor; and aſſures him that, without his aſſiſtance, they cannot be 
adjuſted. Mentor lays down general principles for his conduct, but conti- 
nues Ready to his purpoſe of departing with Telemachus for Ithaca. Ido- 
meneus tries another experiment to detain them. He encourages the paſſion 
of Telemachus for Antiope; and engages him and Mentor in a hunting party 
with his daughter. She is in the utmoſt danger from a wild-boar, but is de- 
livered by Telemachus. He feels great reluctance to leave her, and has not 
fortitude to bid Idomeneus farewe]. Being encouraged by Mentor, he ſur- 
mounts his difficulties, and embarks for his country, 


BOOK XXIV. 


' TeLEMa nus, during the voyage, prevails with Mentor to explain many dif- 
ficulties in the ars of government; particularly that of diſtinguiſhing the cha- 
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raQer of men, ſo as to employ the good, and avoid being deceived by the bad. 
During this converſation, a calm obliges them to put in at a little iſland where 


Ulyſſes: bad juſt gone aſhore. Telemachus ſees and ſpeaks to him without 


knowing who. he is; but, after having ſeen him embark, feels a fecret uneaii. 
neſs, of which he cannot imagine the cauſe. Mentor explains it, and com- 
forts him; aſſuring him that he ſhall ſoon meet with his father again. He 


pate bis patience and piety to another trial, by detaining him ta ſacrifice to 


iberva. The goddets, who had been concealed under the figure of Men- 
tor, refumes her own form, and is known and acknowledged by Telemachus. 
Sbe gives him her laſt inſtructions, and diſappears, Telemachus arrives in 


Ithaca, and fads his father at the houſe of his faithful ſervant Eumenes. 
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BOOK I. 


HE grief of Calypſo, for 
48 the departure of lyſſes, 
* would admit of no com- 


fort; and ſhe regretted 
her immortality, as that 
which could only perpe - 


tuate affliction, and aggravate calamity 


by deſpair: her grotto no more echoed 
with the muſick of her voice; and her 
nymphs waited at a diſtance with ti- 
midity and filence. She often wan- 
dered alone along the borders of her 
iſland, amidſt theluxuriance of a per- 
etual ſpring; but the beauties that 
loomed around her, inſtead of ſooth- 
ing her grief, only impreſſed more 
ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of 
Ulyfles, who had been ſo often the 
3 of her walk. Sometimes ſhe 
ſtood motionleſs upon the beach; and, 
while her eyes were fixed upon that 
rt of the horizon where the leſſenin 
k of the hero at length diſap . 


they overflowed with tears. Here ſhe 
was on day ſurpriaed with the ſudden 
appearayce of a ſhipwreck; broken 
— oars lay ſcattered about 
upon tte fand; and a rudder, a maſt, 
_ me cordage, were floating near 


More: ſoon after, ſhe perceived at a 
diſtance two men, one of whom ap- 
peared to be ancient; and in the other, 
although' a youth, ſhe diſcovered' a 
frong reſemblance of Ulyſſes; the ſame 


benevolence and dignity were united in 
his aſpect; his ſtature was equally tall, 
and his port majeſtick. The goddeſs 
knew immediately that this was Tele- 
machus; but, notwithſtanding the pe- 
netration of divine ſagacity, ſhe could 
not diſcover who was his companion; 
for it is the prerogative of ſuperior de- 
ities to conceal whatever they pleaſe 
from thoſe of a lower claſs; and it was 
the pleaſure of Minerva, who accom- 

ied Telemachus in the likeneſs of 
Mundes, to be concealed from Ca- 
Iypſo. Calypſo, however, rejoiced in 
the ha — which had re- 
ſtored Ulyſſes to her wiſhes in the per- 
ſon of his ſon: ſhe advanced to meet 
him; and, affecting not to know him 
How haſt thou preſumed, ſaid ſhe, 
© taland on this iſland ? Knoweſt thou 
© not, that from my dgminions no 
« daring intruderdeparts unpuniſhed ?* 
By this menace, ſhe hoped to conceal 
the joy which glowed in her boſom, 
and which ſhe could not prevent from 
ſparkling in her countenance. © Who- 
© eyer thou art,” replied Telemachus; 
© whether thou art, indeed, a goddeſs, 
© or whether, with all the appearance 
© of divinity, thou art yet a mortal; 
© canſt thou regard with inſenſibility 


© the misfortunes of a ſon, who, com- 
© mitting his life to the caprice of the 
of a fa- 
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14 TELEMACHUS. 


« ther, has ſuffered ſhipwreck againſt 


© theſe rocks?'—* Who, then, is that 
© father. whom thou ſeekeſt?* replied 
the goddeſs. © He is one of the con- 


_ © federate kings, anſwered Telema- 


chus, © who, after a ſiege of ten years, 
© laid Troy in aſhes; and his name is 
© Ulyſſes: a name which he has ren- 
© dered famous by his proweſs, and yet 
more by his wiſdom, not only through 
all Greece, but to the remoteſt boun - 
daries of Aſia. This Ulyſſes, the 
mighty and the wiſe,” is now'a wani- 
derer on the deep, the ſport of tempeſts 
which no force can reſiſt, and the 
prey of dangers which no fagaeity 
can elude: his country ſeems to fly 
before him; Penelope, his wife, de- 
ſpairs at Ithaca of his return; anc I, 
though equally deſtitute of hope, pur. 
ſue him through all the perils that he 
has paſſed, and ſeek him upon every 
coaſt, I ſeek him; but, alas! pahaps 
the ſea has already cloſed over him 
for ever! O goddeſs! compaſſionate 
our. diſtreſs; and, if thou knoweſt 
what the Fates have wrought, either 
to fave or deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe 
this knowledge to Telemachus his 
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© ſon!? 


Such force of eloquence, ſuch matu- 
rity of wiſdom, and ſuch bloomin 
youth, filled the boſom of Calypſo with 
aſtoniſhment and tenderneſs: ſhe gazed 
upon him with a fixed attention; but 
her eyes were ſtill unſatisfied, and ſhe 
remained ſome time filent. At length 
ſhe faid—* We will acquaint 'T'*lema- 
© chus with the adventures of his fa- 
ther; but the ſtory will be long: it 
is now time that you ſhould repair 
that ſtrength by reſt which has been 
exhauſted by labour. I will receive 
you to my dwelling as my ſon; you 
ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude; 
and, if you are not voluntarily wretch- 
ed, I will be your felicity.” 
Telemachus followed the goddeſs, 
who was encircled by a crowd of young 
nymphs; among whom ſhe was diſtin- 
guilhed by the ſuperiority of her ſta- 
ture, as the towering ſummit of a lofty 
dak is ſeen, in the midſt of a. foreſt, 
above all the trees that ſurround it. He 
was ftruck with the ſplendor of her 
beauty, the rich purple of her long and 
flowing robe, her hair that was tied with 
gracefnl negligence behind her, and the 
vivacity and ſoftneis that were mingled 
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in her eyes. Mentor followed Tele- 
machus, modeſtly ſilent, and looking 
downward. When they arrived at the 
entrance of the grotto, Telemachus was 
ſurprized to diſcover, under the appezr- 
ance of rural ſimplicity, whatever could 
captivate the ſight. There was, in- 
deed, neither gold nor filver, nor mar- 
bte; no decorated columns, no paint- 
ings, no ſtatues, were to be ſeen: but 
the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut 
in the rock; the roof was embelliſhed 
with ſhells and pebbles; and the want 
of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxuri- 
ance of a young vine, which extended 
it's branches equally on every fide. 
Here the heat of the ſun was tempered 
by the freſhneſs of the breeze; the ri- 
vulets that, with ſoothing murmurs, 
wandered through meadows of inter- 
mingled violets and amaranth, formed 
innumerable baths, that were pure and 
.tranſparent as cryſtal : the verdant car- 
pet which Nature had ſpread round the 
grotto was adorned with a' thouſand 
flowers; and, at a ſmall diſtance, there 
was a wood of thoſe trees that, in every 
ſeaſon, unfold new bloſſoms, which 
diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, and ripen 
into golden fruit. In this wood, which 
was impervious to the rays of the ſun, 
and heightened the beauty of the adja- 
cent meadows by an agreeable oppoſi- 
tion of light and ſhade, nothing was to 
beheard but the melody of birds, or the 
fall of water, which, precipitating from 
the ſummit of a rock, was daſhed into 
foam below; where, forming a ſmall 
rivulet, it glided haſtily over the mea- 
dow. N | 
The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated 
on the declivity of an hill, and com- 
manded a proſpe& of the ſea, ſometimes 
ſmooth, peaceful, and limpidz ſome- 
times ſwelling into mountains, and 
breaking with idle rage againſt the 
ſhore. At another view a river was 
diſcovered, in which were many iſlands, 
ſurrounded with limes that we co- 
vered with flowers, and poplags. that 
raiſed their heads to the clougls : the 
ftreams which formed theſe iſlands 


wiſhed : 


TELEMACHUS. © 1 5 


wiſhed to iſſue again from their ſource, 
and were unwilling to quit the paradiſe 
through which they flowed, The diſ- 
tant hills and mountains hid their ſum- 


mits in the blue vapours that hovered 


over them, and diverſified the horizon 
with cloudy figures that were equally 
pleaſing and romantick. The moun- 
tains that were leſs remote were co- 
vered with vines; the branches of which 
were interwoven with each other, and 
hung down in feſtoons: the grapes, 
which ſurpaſſed in luſtre the richeſt 
purple, were too exuberant to be con- 
cealed by the foliage, and the branches 


bowed under the weight of the fruit: 


The fig, the olive, the pomegranate, and 


other trees without number, overſpread 


the plain; ſo that the whole country 
kad the appearance of a garden of in- 
finite variety and boundleſs extent. 

- The goddeſs having diſplayed this 
profuſion of beauty to Telemachus, 
diſmiſſed him. Go, now, ſaid ſhe; 
and refreſh yourſelf; and change your 


wards-ſee you again, and relate ſuch 
things as ſhall not amuſe your ear 
only, but affect your heart.“ She then 
cauled him to enter, with his friend, 
into the moſt ſecret receſs of a grotto 
adjoining to her own: here:the nymphs 
had already kindled a fire with ſome 
billets of cedar, which perfumed. the 
place; and had left change of apparel 
for the new gueſts. Telemachus per- 
ceiving that a tunick of the fineſt wool, 
whiter than ſnow, and a purple robe 
richly embroidered with gold, were in- 
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tended for him, contemplated the mag- 


nificence of his dreſs with a pleaſure to 
which young minds are eafily be- 
trayed. ä 
Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and 
reproved it. Are theſe, then, ſaid he, 
O Telemachus! ſuch thoughts as be- 
come the ſon of Ulyſſes? Be rather 
5 ſtudious to appropriate the character 
of thy father, and to ſurmount the 
« perſecutions of Fortune. The youth 
« who, like a woman, loves to adorn 
his perſon, has renounced all claim 
to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due 
to thoſe only who dare to aſſociate 
with Pain, and have trampled Plea- 
- ſure under their feet.” 8 
Telemachus anſwered. with a figh— 
May the gods deſtroy me, rather than 
< ſuffer me to be enſlayed by voluptu- 
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apparel, which is wet: I will after⸗ 


* ous effeminacy! No; the ſon of U- 
© lyſſes ſhall never be ſeduced by the 
* charms of enervating and inglorious 
© eaſe! But how gracious is Heaven to 
© have directed us, deſtitute and ſhip< 
© wrecked, to this goddeſs,” or this 
© mortal, who has loaded us with be- 
©. nefits ! Fear rather, replied Men- 
tor, ©* leſt her wiles ſhould overwhelm 
© thee with ruin: fear her deceitful 
< blandiſhments more than the rocks 
© on which thou haſt ſuffered ſnip- 
© wreck; for ſhipwreck and death are 
© leſs dreadful than thoſe pleaſures by 
© which virtue is ſubverted. Believe 
© not the tales which 'ſhe ſhall relate: 
* the preſumption of youth hopes all 
© things from itſelf; and, however im 
© potent, believes it has 3 over 
«© every event; it dreams of ſecurity in 
© the midſt of danger, and liſtens to 
ſubtlety without ſuſpicion. Beware 
of the ſedueing eloquence of Calypſo; 
that miſchief which, like a ſerpent, is 
* concealed by the flowers under which 
it approaches: dread the latent poi- 
© ſon! Truſt not thyſelf; but confide 
c implicitly in my counſe].* + 
They then returned to Calypſo, who 
waited for them; and her nymphs, who 
were dreſſed in white, and had their 
hair braided, ſet before them a repaſt; 
which, though it'was ſimple, and con- 
ſiſted only of ſuch game as they had 
either taken with their nets, or killed 
in the chace, was yet of exquiſite taſte, 
and ſerved up. with the utmoſt ele- 
gance: vine, more richly flayoured 


than nectar, was poured from large 


filver vaſes, and ſparkled in cups of 
gold that were wreathed with flowers; 
and baſkets were heaped with all the 
variety of fruit that is promiſed by 
ſpring, and beſtowed by autumn. In 
the mean time, four of the atrendant 
nymphs began to ſing: their firſt theme 
was the battle of the Gods and Titans; 
then they celebrated the loves of Jus 
piter and Semele; the birth of Bacchus, 
and his education under old Silenus x 
the race of Atalanta with Hippomanes, 
whom ſhe conquered with, golden ap- 
ples that were gathered in the garden 
of the Heſperides: the wars of Troy 
were reſerved to the Jaſt; the proweſs 
and the wiſdom of Ulyſſes were ex- 
tolled with all the hyperbole of praiſeg 
and the principal nymph, whoſe name 
was Leucothoe, to the harmonious 
. „ yoĩces 
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ines of the chorus, joined the coukck, 
- her lyre. When Telemachus heard 
the name of his father, the tears which 
ſtale down bis cheeks | new luſtre 


t his beauty: but Calypſo, perceivin 


that he was too ſenſibly touched, an 
neglected to eat, made a ſignal to her 
hs, and they immediately changed 
db to the * args ave gu 
with the ithzx, and the deſcent of 
Gepheus to bring back his Eurydice 
rom hell. | 5 
When the repaſt was ended, Calypſo 


took Telemachus aſide, and add 
him thus Thou ſeeſt, O fon of the 


great Ulyſſes! with what favour 1 
ve 


7 | 
, received thee: know, that I am 


immortal; no human foot profanes 
now her intereſt to preſs him farther, 


4 this ifland unpuniſhed; nor would 
een ſhipwreck bave averted my in · 
5 dignation from thee, if my heart were 
not touched with more than thy miſ- 
* fortunes. Thy father was equally 


e diſtingui by my favour; but, 
6 alas! he knew not to improve 
* the advantage. I detained him long 


* in this aſylum; and here he might 
© have lived for ever in a ſtate of im- 
mortality with me: but a fond defire 
af returning to his wretched iſland 


© blinded him to the gr of ſupe - 


* rior felicity. Thou ſeeſt what he 

«© Joſt for Ithaca; a country to which 
© he can never return. He reſolved to 
leave me; and departed- but a tempeſt 
< revenged the infult; and the veſſel in 


_ © which. he was embarked, having been 
long the ſport of the ſtorm, was at 


4 laſt ſwallowed up in the deep. Let 
this example influence thy conduct: 
s all hopes of again ſeeing thy father, 


* and of ſucceeding to his throne, are 
1 no at an end; but do not too deep] 
- regret this loſs, ſince thowhaſt fond 
- © a' goddeſs who offers thee ſuperior 
© dominion, and more permanent fe+ 


4 licity.* Calypſo, after this declara- 
tion, exerted all her eloquence to diſ- 
play the happineſs ſhe had conferred 
upon Ulyſſes: ſhe alfo related his ad- 
venture in the cave of Polepheme the 
Cyclop, and in the country of Anti- 
_ King of the Leſtrygones; ſhe 

got neither what happened to him in 


the Iſland of Circe, the daughter of the 
Son; nor the dangers of his paſſage 


between Seylla and Charibdis. She de- 
that had been 


raiſed againſt. him by Neptune, aftey 
2 2 her; in which ſhe 


=: 
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inſimuatad that he had periſhed, con- 
cealing his arrival in the Ifland of the 
Pheanicians. Telemachus, who had 
too baſtily atulated himſelf upon 
the bounty of Calypſo, now perceived 
the miſchief of her deſigns; and the 
wiſdom of that counſel whith had been 
juſt given him by Mentor; he there- 
"_ 3 ge S——* F — 

give, O 31 involun - 
s — my heart is now faſoeptible 
only of regret; but I may hereafter. 
© be again capable of felicity. Suffer 
©. me now to pay, at leaſt, a few tears 


© to the memory of my father; fince 


© thou knoweſt, better. than his fon, 
© how well he deſerves the tribute. 
Calypſo, perceiving that it was not 


feigned to participate his ſorrow, and 
to regret the fate of Ulyfles : but, that 
ſhe might gain a more perfect know - 
ledge of the means by which his affec · 
tions were to be engaged, ſhe enquired 


the particulars of his ſhipwreck, and 


by what accidents he had been thrown 


u her coaſt. The ſtory of my 
r 


long. However long, faid Ca- 


lypſo, I am impatient to hear it; in- 
* dulge me, therefore, without delay.“ 
Telemachus often refuſed; but ſhe 


* 


continued her ſolicitation, and at length 


he complied. e 
I ſet out from Ithaca to enquire af - 
e ter my father of thoſe princes who 


© had returned from the ſiege of Troy, 


© The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, 


were ſurprized at my departure; be- 


« cauſe from them, whom I knew to be 
© perfidious, I had concealed my pur- 
4 1 neither Neſtor, whom I 
© ſaw at Pylos; nor Menelaus, who 


© received me with affection at Lacede. 


mon; knew whether my father was 


© among the living or the dead. I was 


at length impatient of perpetual ſu- 
© ſpenſe and uncertainty; ad there- 
fore formed a reſolution to go into 


« Sicily, whither my father was ſaid 


* to have been driven by contrary 


© winds : but the prudence of Mentor, 


© who is here the companion of my 
- © fortunes, oppoſed the execution of 
© fo raſh a delign,” by repreſenting my 


c . on the one hand, from the 
© Cyclops, the gigantick monſters who 


© riot upon human fleſh; and, on the 


other, from the fleet of aeas and 
© the Trojans, who were hovering 
about 
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about thofe cbaſts. The Trojans,” 
« ſaid he, are irritated againſt all the 
* Greeks; but, above all, againſt U- 
„ lyſfes; whoſe ſon, therefore, they 
« would rejoice to deſtroy; return, 
then, to Ithaca; perhaps your fa- 
ther, who is beloved of the gods, 
may be returned already. But if 
% Heaven has decreed his death, if he 


2 8 8 


4 ſhall ſee Ithaca no more, it is fit that 


*«« you return to avenge him, and to 
4 deliver your mother; to diſplay your 
« wiſdom' to attending nations; 'and 
< to let all Greece behold, in Telema- 
« chus, a ſovereign not 
« the throne than Ulyſſes.” This 
« counſel, which was the voice of Rea- 
« fon, I rejected, and liſtened only to 
< the ſuggeſtions of my paſſions: but 
'* ſuch was the affection of my friend, 
that he embarked with me for that 
voyage, which, in the folly of my 
« preſumption, I undertook contrary 
to his advice; and the gods, perhaps, 
permitted the fault, that the cala- 
«* mity which it drew upon me might 
teach me wiſdom.” : 


While Telemachus had been ſpeak - 


ing, Calypſo had attentively conſidered 
Mentor, and was ſuddenly chilled with 
aſtoniſhment: ſhe imagined that ſhe 
ceived in him ſomething more than 
uman; and, not being able to re ſolve 


the perplexity of her thoughts into any 
reſence 


probable determination, the 
of this inſcrutable being continued to 
agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and 
dread, But fearing yet more that her 
confuſion ſhould be perceived Pro- 
© ceed,” ſaid ſhe to Telemachus, to 
© gratify my curioſity :* and Telema- 
chus accordingly continued his ſtory. 
© We fteered ſome time with a fa- 
vourable wind for Sicily; but, at 
length, a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, and 
involved us in ſudden darkneſs. By 
the tranſient gleams of the lightning 
we perceived other veſſels that were 
expoſed to the ſame danger; and were 
ſoon convinced that they were part of 
the Trojan fleet, which were not leſs 
to be dreaded by us than ſhoals and 
rocks. Then, but it was too late, I 
perfectly comprehended what the ar- 
dour of youth had before prevented 


attention. In this dreadful exigence 
Mentor appeared not only fearleſs and 
calm, but more than uſually chearfvl: 
he encouraged me to hope; and, as he 
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« ploy the 
leſs wofthy of 


me from conſidering with ſufficient 


17 
© ſpoke, I perceived myſelf inſpired with 
© invincible fortitude. While he was 
« direfting the navigation of the veſſel 
© with the utmoſt tranquillity, the pilot 
©, beingincapacitated by terror and con- 
c fuſion My dear Mentor,” ſaid T 
% why did I reject your advice? What 
ic —— evil can befal me than a con- 
© fidence in my own opinion, at an 

ec vhich can form no judgment of the 
« future, has gained noexperience from 
« the paſt, and knows not how to em- 
ſent? If we furvive this 
«© tempeſt, I will diſtruſt my ſelf as my 
« moſt dangerous enemy, and confide 


«only in Mentor as my friend.“ 


©. Mentor replied, with a fmile=—c I 
4 have no deſire to reproach you with 
the fault which you have committed; 
& if you have ſuch a ſenſe of it as will 
{enable you to repreſs the violence of 
« defire hereafter, I am ſatisfied: but, 
„% when danger ſhall be paſt, perhaps 
„ preſumption may return; it is, how=- 
„% ever, by courage only that we can 
„% now eſcape, Before we incur dan- 
«© ger, we ſhould conſider it as formi- 
% dable; but when it is preſent, we 
<< ſhould treat it with contempt: now, 


« therefore, ſhew thyſelf wortby of 


« Ulyſſes, and diſcover a mind ſupe- 
6 rior to all the evils which combine 
* againſt thee,” The candour and 
 magnanimityof Mentor gave me great 
pleaſure; but I was tranſported with 
vonder and delight at the ſtratagem 
by which he delivered us. Juſt as 
the clouds broke, and the light muſt 
in a few minutes have diſcovered us 
to the Trojans, who were very near, 
he remarked, that one of their veſſels, 
which greatly reſembled ours, except 
that the ſtern was decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers, had been ſeparated 
- from the reſt of the fleet in the ſtorm: 
he immediately placed ornaments of 
the fame kind at the ſtern of our veſ- 
ſel; and made them faſt himſelf with 

- bandages of the ſame colour as thoſe of 
the Trojans; he alſo ordered therow- 
ers to ſtoop over their ſeats as low as 
poſſible, that our enemies might not 
diſcover them to be Greeks. In this 
manner he proceeded through the 
midſt of their fleet; and the Trojans, 
miſtaking us for their veſſel which 
© had been miſſing, ſhouted as we paſ- 
6, ſed: we were ſometimes forced irreſiſti- 
© bly along with them; but, at length, 
found means to linger behind; and, 
© while 
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while they were driven, by the impe- 
tuoſity of the wind, towards Africa, 
we laboured at the oar, and made our 
utmoſt effort to land on the neigh- 
bouring coaſt of Sicily. Our labour, 
indeed, ſucceeded: but the port which 
we fought was ſcarce leſs to be dread. 
ed than the fleet which we had endea- 
voured to avoid; for, on the coaſt of 
Sicily we found other fugitives from 
Troy, who had ſettled there under 
the government of Aceſtes, who was 
himſelf of Trojan extraction. We 
had no ſooner landed, than theſe peo- 
le, imagining either that we were 
1nhabitants of ſome other part of the 
iſland, who had taken arms to ſur- 
wry them; or a foreign enemy, who 
ad invaded the country; burnt our 
veſſel in the firſt tumult of their rage, 
and put all our companions to the 
ſword: Mentor and myſelf were ſpar- 
ed only that we might be preſented 
to Aceſtes, and that he might learn 
from us what were our deſigns, and 
whence we came. We entered the 
city, with our hands bound behind 
us; and had nothing to expect from 
this reſpite, but that our death would 
© be made the ſpectacle of a cruel peo- 
© ple as ſoon as they ſhould diſcover us 
© to be Greeks. | | 
We were brought before Aceſtes, 
© who was ſitting with a ſceptre of gold 
cin his hand, adminiſtering juſtice to 
© his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a 
© ſolemn ſacrifice. He aſked us, with 
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© a ſtern voice, the name of our coun- 


< try, and the purpoſe of our voyage: 
Mentor inſtantly replied—* We come 
«© from the coaſt of the greater Heſpe- 
ce ria; and our country is not far from 
« thence.” He thus avoided a decla- 
© ration that we were Greeks. But A- 
© ceſtes would hear no more; and con- 
cluding that we were ſtrangers, who 
had formed ſome evil deſign, which 
we were, therefore, ſolicitous to con- 
ceal, he commanded that we ſhould 
be ſent into the neighbouring foreſts, 
to ſerve as ſlaves under thoſe who had 
the care of his cattle. To live upon 
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than to die; and I cried out-“ O 
& king! puniſh us rather with death 
ce than infamy. Know, that I am Te- 
4 Jemachus, ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, 
ct King of Ithaca: in ſearch of my fa- 


« ther Iam bound to every ſhore; but, 


* in this ſearch, if I am not permitted 


this condition was to me leſs eligible- 


18 TELE MAck us. 


© to ſucceed, if T muſt never more re- 
* turn tomy country, and if I can no 
© longer live but as a ſlave, put an end 
% to my life, and relieve me from a 
* burden which I cannot ſupport.” 
This exclamation.enflamed the mul- 
« titudez and they immediately de- 
© manded that the ſon of Ulyſſes, by 
©. whoſe inhuman ſubtlety Troy had 


been ſubverted, ſhould be put to death. 


© Aceſtes then turning to me, cried out 
— I cannot refuſe thy blood, O ſon 
“ of Ulyſſes! to the manes of thoſe 
« Trojans with whom thy fathercrowd - 
« ed the banks of Acheron: thou muſt 
« die; and thy conductor ſhall periſh 
« with thee.”” At the ſame inſtant, 
© an ald man propoſed to the king that 
ve ſhould be offered up upon the tomb 
© of Anchiſes: ** The ſhade of that 
“ hero, ſaid he, „will be gratified 
« with their blood; and even the great 
% ZEneas, when he ſhall be told of ſuch 
* a ſacrifice, will be touched with joy 
at the zeal of your affection for the 


„ ſupreme object of his own,” This 


propoſition was received with a ſhout 
of applauſe; and the execution of it 
was immediately begun. We were 
conducted to the tomb of Anchiſes; 
where two altars had been prepared: 
the hallowed fire was kindled; and the 
ſacrificial knife lay before us. They 
had adorned us, as victims, with gar- 
lands of flowers; and the pleadings 
of compaſſion were overborne by the 
impetuoſity of zeal. But, juſt at this 
dreadful criſis, Mentor, with all the 
calmneſs of ſecurity, demanded au- 
. dience of the king; and addreſſed him 
© thus: „ O Aceſtes! if the misfor- 
tunes of Telemachus, who is yet a 
« youth, and has never borne arms 
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„ againſt the Trojans, can excite no 


„ pity in thy breaſt, at leaſt let thy own 
% danger awaken thy attention, The 
c 


« by which the will of the gods is diſ- 


La) 


© covered, enables me to foretel, that, 


c within three days, a nation of Bar- 
© barians will ruſh upon thee from the. 
« mountains, like a flood, to ſpoil thy 
« city, and overſpread thy country 
« with, deſolation: make haſte, there- 
« fore, to avert the torrent; arm thy 
„ people, and ſecure, within the walls 
« of the city, whatever is valuable in 


e the field. If, when three days are, 


« elapſed, my predictions ſhall appear 
6e to have been falſe, let theſe altars be 


e ſtained * 
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TELEMACHUSs: 


" ſtained with our blood; but, on the 


« contrary, if it ſhall be confirmed by 


« the event, let Aceſtes remember, that 
« he ought not to take away the life of 
s thoſe to whom he will be indebted for 
« his on. At theſe words, which 
© were pronounced, not with the difh- 
« dence of conjecture, but the aſſurance 
of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was 
< aſtoniſhed: I perceive, O ranger!” 
«< ſaid he, ** that the gods, who have 
cc allotted thee ſo ſmall a portion of the 
gifts of Fortune, have enriched thee 
« with the more valuable treaſures of 
ce wiſdom.” He then commanded the 
ſolemnities of the ſacrifice to be ſu- 
ſpended, and immediately prepared 
againſt the invaſion which had been 
predicted by Mentor. Multitudes of 
women, trembling with fear, and 
men decrepid with age, followed by 
children, whom the alarm had terri- 
fied into tears, were ſeen on every fide, 
crouding to the city; the ſheep and 
cattle came in ſuch droves from the 
paſtures, that they were obliged to 
ſtand without covert in the ſtreets; 
and a confuſed noiſe was every where 
to be heard, of multitudes that joſtled 
each other with tumultuous and un- 
diſtinguiſhed outcries; miſtook a 
ſtranger for a friend; and preſſed for- 
ward withthe utmoſt eagerneſs, though 
they knew not whither they were go- 
ing. Theprincipal.citizens, indeed, 
imagining themſelves to be wiſer than 
the reſt, regarded Mentor as an im- 
poſtor, who had invented a falſhood 
to prolong his life: but, before the 
end of the third day, while they were 
yet applauding their own ſagacity, a 
cloud of duſt was perceived upon the 
declivity of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and an innumerable multitude 
of armed Barbarians were ſoon after 
diſtinguiſhed. Theſe were the Hy- 
merians, and other ſavages, that in- 
habit the Nebrodian mountains, and 
the ſummit of Agragas; regions in 
which the ſeverity of winter 1s never 
ſoftened by the breezes of ſpring. 
Thoſe who had deſpiſed the predic- 
tion of Mentor were now puniſhed 
by the loſs of their ſlaves and their 
cattle; and the king addreſſed him to 
this effect: From henceforth I for- 
« get that you are Greeks, ſince you are 
nd so more enemies, but friends; and, 
nas you were, doubtleſs, ſent by the 
_ gods for our deliverance, I hope not 
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4 lefs from your valour than T bave 
« experienced from your wiſdom: de- 
«< lay not, therefore, to afford us your 
« aſſiſtance. EN 

At this moment there appeared in 
© theeyes of Mentor ſomewhat that in- 
6 ewes done the fierce, and over-awed the 
proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and an 
$ E girded on a ſword, and poi ſed 
* a lance in his hand; he drew up the 
© ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and advanced to- 
© wards the enemy at their head. A 
ceſtes, whoſe courage was ſtill high, 
but whoſe body was enfeebled by age, 
could only follow him at a diſtance; ' 
I approached nearer to his perſon, but 
not to his valour. In the battle, his 
cuiraſs reſembled the immortal ægis 
of Minerva; and death, watching his 
ſword as a ſignal, followed him from 
rank to rank. Thus a lion of Numi- 
dia, that hunger has made yet more 
furious, ruſhes among the flock; he 
kills and tears to pieces without re- 
ſiſtance; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of 
attempting to defend their ſheep, fly 
with terror and trepidation to preſerve 
themſelves. . 
© The Barbarians, who hoped to have 
ſurprized the city, were themſelves 
ſurprized and diſconcerted; and the 
ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by the 
example and the voice of Mentor, ex- 
erted a power which they knew not 
that they poſſeſſed. - The ſon of the 
king who commanded the 'invaſion 
fell by my hand; our ages were equal, 
but he greatly exceeded me in ſtature; 
for theſe ſavages are deſcended from 
a race of giants, whoſe origin was the 
ſame with that of the Cyclops. I per- 
ceived that he deſpiſed me as a feeble 
enemy; but, regarding neither the 
fierceneſs of his demeanor, nor the 
ſuperiority of his ſtrength, I made a 
thruſt at his breaſt with my lance; 
the weapon entering deeply, he vo- 
mited a torrent of blood, and expired: 
but I was in danger of being cruſhed 
by his weight as he fell, and the diſ- 
tant mountains echoed with the claſh 
«© of his armour, After I had ſtripped 
© the body of the ſpoils, I returned to 
« ſeek Aceſtes; and Mentor, having com- 
© pleated the diſorder of the enemy, cut 
© to pieces all that made a ſhew of re- 
© fiſtance, and purſued the fugitives to ' 
© the woods. 

© This ſucceſs, of which every one 
« had ſo lately deſpaired, fixed all eyes 


- upon 
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upon Mentor, as a favourite of the 
« gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine in- 
1 — and: Aceſtea, in gratitude 
to his deliverers, acquainted us, that 
« it would no longer be in his power to 
© prote& us, if the fleet of ZEnecas 
« ſhould put back to Sicily: he there- 
fore furniſhed us with a veſſel, that we 


might return to our country; and, 


4 having loaded us with preſents, he 


© urged; our immediate departure, as 
© the only means by which the ap- 
danger could be: avoided. 


C chin . 
He — not, however, ſupply u 
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© either with rowers or a pilot from 2- 
© mong his own ſubje&s, becauſe he 
« was unwilling: to truſt them upon the 
© Grecian coaſts; but he ſent on board 
« ſome Phoenician merchants, who, as 
© they are a commercial people, and 
© trade to every port, had nothing to 


'© fear, "Theſe men were to have re- 


© turned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, af- 
© ter they had put us on ſhore at Itha- 
© caz but the gods, who ſport with the 
© deſigns of men, devoted us to other 
© ovine” 
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HE pride of the Tyrians 
* had offended M oftris, 
© the King of Egypt, 
© who „ "his 
« dominion by the con- 
« queſt of many ſtates, 
The wealth which they had acquired 
by commerce, and the impregnable 
ſtrength of their city, which ſtood in 
the ſea, had rendered them ſo inſolent 


0 


CY 


to pay the tribute which had been im- 
Þ ed by Seſoſtris on his return to 
ypt; and had ſent troops to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his brother, who had at- 
tempted to aſſaſſinate him at a feaſt, 
in the midſt of the rejoicings that 
had been made for his return. 
* Seſoſtris had determined to humble 
them, by interrupting their trade: 
he therefore ſent out a great num- 
ber of arined veſſels, with orders to 
take or fink the Phœnician ſhips 
wherever they ſhould be found; and, 
juſt as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell 
in with an Egyptian fleet. The port 
and the land ſeemed to retreat behind 
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and we ſaw the fleet approach like a 
floating city. The Phœnicians im- 
mediately perceived their danger, and 
* would have avoided it, but it was too 
0 late; the Egyptian veſſels ſailed bet - 
ter than ours; the wind was in their 
- # favour, and they had a greater num- 
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and preſumptuous, that they refuſed 


us, and loſe themſelves in the clouds; 
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© ber of oars: they boarded, took us 
without reſiſtance, and carried us pri- 
ſoners into Egypt. I told them, in- 
deed, that neither Mentor, nor my- 
ſelf, was a Phœnician; but they 
heard me with contempt; and, ima- 
gining that we were ſlaves, a mer- 
chandize in which they knew the 
Phcenicians traded, thought only 
how to diſpoſe of us to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. We ſoon perceived the ſea 
to be whitened by the waters of the 
Nile, and the coaſt of Egypt ap- 
peared in the horizon like a clouds 


ros, near the city of No, and thence 


© If the ſorrows of captivity had not 
rendered us inſenſible to pleaſure, 
we muſt have been delighted with the 
23 of this fertile country, which 


watered with an infinite number of 
canals, Each fide of the river was 
diverſified with opulent cities, de- 
lightful villas, fields that produced 


dows that were covered with flocks; 
huſbandman, till he ſtooped under the 


burden; and Echo ſeemed pleaſed to 
repeat the ruſtick muſick of the ſhep- 
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© herds. © Happy. are the people,” 


© ſaid Mentor, who are governed 
„ fo wiſe a * They flouriſh in 
| 40 


perpetual 


proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. 


ad the appearance of a vaſt garden, 


we then arrived at the Iſland of Pha» 


— 


every year a golden harveſt, and mea- 


Earth laviſhed her fruits upon the | 
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22 - TELEMACHUS., 


4% perpetual. plenty, and love him by. 
«© whom that plenty is beſtowed. Thus, 


«© © Telemachus! ought thy govern - 
© ment to ſecure the happineſs of thy 
c people, it the gods ſhall at length 
© exalt thee to the throne of thy fa- 
& ther. Love thy ſubjects as thy 
% children; and learn, from their love 


* of thee, to derive the happineſs of a a 
„ parent: teach them to connect the 


«« 1dea of happineſs with that of their 
© king; that, whenever they rejoice 
ce in the bleſſings of peace, they may 
ct remember their benefactor, and ho- 
“ nour thee with the tribute of grati- 
© tude. The tyrants, who are only 


& ſolicitous to be feared, and teach 


& their ſubjects humility by oppreſſion, 


are the ſcourges of mankind: they 


< are, indeed, objects of terror; but, 
© as they are alſio objects of hatred 


„and deteſtation, they have more to 
& fear from their ſubjects than their 


1 ſubjets can have to fear from 
„„ . - | 

© I replied—** Alas! what have we 
c now to do with maxims of govern- 
« ment? With reſpect to us, Ithaca is 
% no more; we ſhall never again be- 
«© hold Penelope, or our country: with 
% whatever glory Ulyſſes may at length 
« return, to meet his ſon is a joy that 
t he ſhall never taſte; and toobey him 
4c till I ſhall learn to govern, is a plea- 
4 ſore that will be for ever witheld 
« from me. Let us die, then, my dear 
& Mentor; all thoughts, but of death, 
„ are idle ſpeculations: let us die, 
4e fince the gods have ceaſed to regard 
** us with compaſſion!“ I was ſo de- 
c preſſed by grief, that this ſpeech was 
© rendered almoſt unintelligible by the 
£ fighs with which it was interrupted ; 
© but Mentor, though he was not pre- 
© ſumptuous with reſpect to future 
< evils, was yet fearleſs of the preſent. 


„ Unworthy fon of the great Ulyſfes!” 


© ſaid he, doſt thou yield to misfor- 
& tune without reſiſtance? K now, that 
«© the. day approaches, in which thou 
e thalt again behold thy mother and 
at thy country: thou ſhalt behold, in 
ce the meridian of his glory, him whom 
« thou haft never known, the invinci- 
« hleUlyffes; whom Fortune can never 
'& ſubdue; and whoſe example, in more 
4 dreadful calamity than thine, may 


i reach thee never to deſpair. Should 


c he learn, in the remote countries on 


« which the tempeſt has caſt him, that 


i 

a 
© praiſe. © Happy are the people,” 
a b de © who are thus wiſely 0- 


- © verynment, would yet have examined 


& his ſon emulates neither his patience , 
* nor his valour, the dreadful tidings 
c wonld cover him with con fuſion, and 
6 afflit him more than all the evils of 
« his life.“ Za | h 

Mentor then called my attention to 
the chearfulneſs and plenty which 
were diffuſed over all Egypt; acoun- 
try which contained twenty-two 
thouſand cities. He admired the po- 
licy with which they were governed; 
the juſtice which prevented the op- 
preſſion of the poor by the rich; the 
education of the youth, which ren- 
dered obedience, labour, tempe- 
rance, and the love of arts, or of 
literature, habitual; the punctuality 
in all the ſvlemnities of religion; the 
publick ſpirit; the deſire of honour; 
the integrityto man, and the reverence 
to the gods, which were implanted 
by ęvery parent in every child, He 
long contemplated this beautiful or- 
der with increaſing delight, and fre- 
quently repeated his exclamations of 
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& verned! but yet more happy the 
* king whoſe bounty is ſo extenſively 
© the felicity of others, and whoſe 
virtue is the ſource of yet nobler en- 
« joyment to himſelf: his dominion is 
* ſecured, not by terror, but by love; 
&© and his commands are received, not 
% only with obedience, but with joy. 
% He reigns in the hearts of his peo- 
«« ple; who are fo far from wiſhing his 
« government at an end, that the 
% conſider mortality with regret, ras | 
«© every man. would rejoice to redeem 
ee the life of his ſovereign with his 
© gwn.” * a | 
I liſtened attentively to this diſ- 
courſe of Mentor; and, while he ſpoke, 
I perceived new courage kindle in mi 
© boſom. As ſoon as we arrived at 
© Memphis, a city diſtinguiſhed by 
© it's opulence and ſplendor, the go- 
© yernor fent us forward to Thebes, 
© that we might be queſtioned by Se- 
© ſoftris; who, if he had been leſs at- 
© tentive to adminiſter his own go- 


us himſelf, as he was extremely in- 
© cenfed againſt the Tyrians: we 
© therefore proceeded up the Nile to 
© the celebrated city with an hundred 
© gates, the reſidence of this mighty 
prince. Thebes appeared to be o 
* vaſt extent, and more populous _ 
Ve oe 
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| TELEMAchus. 
the- moſt flouriſhing city of Greece. 


The regulations that are eſtabliſhed 


for keeping the avenues free from 


incumbrances, maintaining the aque- 
ducts, and rendering the baths con- 
venient, for the cultivation of arts, 
and for the ſecurity of the publick, 


are the moſt excellent that can be 


imagined. The ſquares are deco- 


rated with fountains and obeliſks; 


the temples are of marble; and the 
architecture, though it is ſimple, is 
majeſtick: the palace it(elf is almoſt 
as extenſive as a town; and abounds 


with columns of marble, pyramids 


and obeliſks, ſtatues of a prodigious 
magnitude, and furniture of filver 
and gold. | 

„The king was informed, by thoſe 
who took us, that we were found on 
board a Phoenician veſlel: it was his 
cuſtom to give audience, at a certain 
hour every day, to all who had any 
complaint to make, or intelligence to 
communicatez nor was any man el- 
ther deſpiſed or rejected by Seſoſtris; 
he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing 
the regal authority only that he 


might be the inſtrument; of good to 


his people, whom he regarded with 
the affection of a father; and ſtran- 
gers, whom he treated with great 
kindneſs, he was very ſolicitous to 
ſee, becauſe he believed that ſome uſe - 
ful knowiedge might always be ac- 
quired by an acquaintance with the 
manners and cuſtoms of remote 
countries. . For this reaſon, we were 
brought before him. He was ſeated 
upon a throne of ivory, and held a 
golden ſceptre in his. hand: though 
he was advanced in years, his perſon 
was ſtill graceful, and his counte- 
nance was full of ſweetneſs and ma- 
jeſty. He fat every day to adminiſ- 
ter juſtice to his people; and his pa- 
tience and ſagacity as a judge would 
have vindicated the boldeſt panegyriſt 
from the imputation o 
Such were the labours of the day: 
and to hear a declamation on ſome 
queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe 
with thoſe whom he knew to be wor- 
thy of his familiarity, was the en- 
tertainment of the evening. Ne 
was the luſtre of his life. ſullied iby 
any fault but that of having tri- 
umphed over the princes whom he 
had conquered with too much often- 
tation, and confided too much in one 


flattery. , 


Nor 
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of his officers, . whoſe character L 


ſhall preſently deſeribe. When be 


ſaw me, my youth moved him to 
compaſſion; and he enquired. my 
country and my name. We were 
ſtruck with the 5 and propriety. 


of his expreſſion; and I anſwered—. 


Moſt illuſtrious prince! thou art not 


44. ignorant of the ſiege of Troy, which 
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endured ten years; nor of it's de- 
ſtruttion, which exhauſted Greece of 
her nobleſt blood: Ulyſſes, the King 
of Ithaca, who is my father, was, 
one of the principal inſtruments of 


that great event; but is now, in 
ſearch of his kingdom, a fugitive on 


the deep; and, in ſearch of him, I 
am, by a like misfortune, a captiye. 
in Egypt. Reftore me once more to 
my father and my country; ſo may 
the gods preſerve thee to thy chil- 
dren; and may tbey rejoice under the 
protection of ſo good a parent!” 
Seſoſtris ſtill regarded me with com- 
aſſion; but, doubting whether what 
had told him was true, he gave 

charge of us to one of his officers, 
with orders to enquire of the perſons 
who had taken our veſſel, whether we 
were indeed Greeks or Phoenicians. 
If they are Phcoenicians,” ſaid he, 
they will deſerve puniſhment, not 
only as our enemies, but as wretches 
who have baſely attempted to deceive 
us by a falſhood; but, on the con- 
trary, if they are Greeks, it is m 
pleaſure that they be treated 3K 4 
kindneſs, and ſent back to their 
country in one of my veſſels: for TI 
love Greece; a country which has de- 
rived many of it's laws from the wiſ - 
dom of Egypt. I am not unac- 
quainted with the virtue of Her- 
cules; the glory of Achilles has 
reached us, however remote; I ad- 
mire the wiſdom that is related of 
the unfortunate Ulyſſes: and I re- 
joice to alleviate the diſtreſs of vir- 
tus. | 

< Metophis, the officer to vhom the 
king had referred the examination o 
our affair, was as corrupt and ſelfiſh 
as Seſoſtris was generous and fin- 
cere: he attempted to perplex us by 
enſnaring queſtions; and, as he per- 
ceived that Mentor's anfwers were 
more prudent than mine, he regard- 


ed him with malevolence and uſpi- 5 
. 77 =" 
cion; for, to the unworthy, there is 

no inſult ſo intoleffFble as merit. He 


© therefore 


SE TELEMACHUS. 


« therefore cauſed us to be ſeparated ; 
© and from that time I knew not what 
© was become of Mentor. This ſe- 


_ © dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder; but 
< Metophis hoped that, by interrogat- 
© ing us apart, he ſhould be able to 
© diſcover ſome inconſiſtency in our 
© accountz and yet more, that he 

might ane me, eee to diſ- 
cover that which Mentor had con- 
cealed. To diſcover truth was not, 
indeed, his principal view; but to 
find ſome pretence to tell the king we 
were Phcenicians, that, as flaves, we 
might become his property; and, 
notwithſtanding our innocence, 'and 
the king's ſagacity, he fucceeded. 
How dangerous a ſituation is royalty, 
in which the wiſeſt are often the tools 
of deceit! A throne is ſurrounded by 
the train of ſubtlety and ſelf. intereſt; 
Integrity retires, becauſe ſhe will not 
be introduced byImportunity or Flat- 
tery: Virtue, conſcious of her own 
dignity, waits at a diſtance till ſhe is 
ſought, and princes ſeldom know 
where ſhe may be found; but Vice, 
and her dependants,are impudent and 
fraudful, inſinuating and officious, 
ſkilful in diffimulation, and ready to 


every tie, when it becomes neceſſary, 
to the gratification of the appetites of 
a prince. How cee is the 3 
who is thus tually expoſed to 
the attempts ef gut 5 "which he 
mult inevitably periſh, if he does not 
renounce the muſick of adulation, 
and learn not to be offended by the 
plainneſs of truth. Such were the 
refleions which I made in my diſ- 
© treſs; and I revolved in my mind all 
© that had been ſaid to me by Mentor. 

© While my thoughts were thus em- 
. © ployed, I was ſent by Metophis to- 
« wards the mountains of the deſart 
© Oafis, that I might aſſiſt his flaves in 
looking after his flocks, which were 
* almoſt without number.“ Calypſo 
here interrupted Telemachus. And 
© whatdid you then?” faid ſhe. © In 
8 Sicily you choſe death rather than 
© flavery.'—* I was then, ſaid Tele- 
machus, become yet more wretched, 
© and had no longer the ſad conſolation 
of ſuch a choice. Slavery was irre- 
+ fiſtibly forced upon me, and I was 
©-compelled by Fortune to exhauſt the 
c d of her cup: I was excluded even 
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6 8 was, to me, ſudden and 
r 


renounce all principles, and to violate 


© from hope, and every avenue to li. 
© berty — 4 againſt me. In the 
© mean time, Mentor, as he has fince 
told me, was carried into Ethiopia, by 
certain natives of that country, to 
whom he had been fold. e 


The ſcene of my captivity was a de- 


ſart, where the plain is a burning ſand, 
and the mountains are covered with 
ſnow; below was intolerable heat, 
and above was tual winter; the 
paſturage was thinly ſcattered among 
the rocks, the mountains were ſteep 
and craggy, and the vallies between 
them were almoſt inacceſſible to the 
rays of the ſun: nor had I any ſo- 
ciety, in this dreadful ſituation, but 
that of the ſhepherds, who are as rude 
and uncultivated as the country. 
Here I ſpent the night in bewailing 
my misfortunes, and the day in fol- 
lowing wy flocks, that I might avoid 
the brutal inſolence of the principal 
ſlave, whoſe name was Butis; and 
who, having conceived hopes of ob- 
taining his freedom, was perpetu- 
ally accuſing the reſt, as a teſtimony 
of his zeal and attachment to the in- 
tereſt of his maſter. This compli. 
cation of diftreſs almoft overwhelmed 
me; and, in the anguich of my 
mind, I one day forgot my flock, 
and threw myſelf on the ground near 
a cave, expecting that death would 
© deliver me from a calamity which I 
© was no longer able to ſuſtain: but, 
«© juſt in the moment of deſpair, I per- 
1 : e Hoh 

* ceived the mountain tremble; the 
© oaks and pines ſeemed to bow from 
© the ſummit; the breeze itſelf was 
* huſhed; and a deep voice, which 
© ſeemed to iſſue from the cave, pro- 
* nounced theſe words. Son of the 
« wiſe Ulyſſes! thou muſt, like him, 
© become great by patience. Princes 
«© who have not known adverſity are 
« unworthy of happineſs; they are 
«& enervated by luxury, and intoxi- 
<< cated with pride. Surmount, and 
% remember theſe misfortunes, and 
< thou art happy. Thou ſhalt return 
% to Ithaca; and thy glory ſhall fill 
„the world. When thou ſhalt have 
« dominion over others, forget not that 
« thou haſt been, like them, weak, 
« deſtitute, and afflicted: be it thy 
« happineſs, therefore, to afford them 
% comfort; love thy people; deteſt 
« flattery; and remember that no man 
6 is great, but in proportion as be re- 

; 6 ſtrains 
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8 TELEMACHUs. 
«« ſtrains and ſubdues his paſſions.“ 


Fheſe words inſpired me as the voice 


25 
© ing: there was à great ſweetneſs ia 
© his voice; his addreſs, though it Was 
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© of Heaven; joy immediately throb- 


bed in my veins, and courage glowed 
in my boſom: nor was I ſeized with 
that horror which ſo often cauſes the 
hair to ſtand upright, and the blood 
to ſtagnate, when the gods reveal 
themſelves to men. I roſe in tran- 
quillity; and, kneeling on the ground, 
I lifted up my hands to Heaven, and 
paid my adorations to Minerva, to 
whom I believed myſelf indebted for 


this oracle. At the ſame time I per- 


ceived my mind illuminated with wiſ- 
dom; and was conſcious to a gentle, 
yet prevailing, influence, which over- 
ruled all my paſſions, and reſtrained 
the ardour of my youth ; I acquired 
the friendſhip of all the ſhepherds of 
the deſart; and my meekneſs, pa- 
tience, and diligence, at length ob- 
tained the good-will even o 
himſelf, who was at firſt diſpoſed to 
treat me with inhumanity. | 
To ſhorten the tedious hours of 
captivity and ſolitude, I endeavoured 
to procure ſome books; for I ſunk 
under the 'ſenſe of my condition, 
merely becauſe I had nothing either 
to recreate or to fortify my mind. 


Butis 


plain, was engaging; and I had ne- 
ver ſeen any perſon whoſe manner 
and appearance ſo ſtrongly excited 
veneration and eſteem. His name 
was Termoſiris; he was prieſt of 
Apollo, and officiated in a temple of 
marble which the kings of Egypt 
had conſecrated to that deity in hs 
foreſt. The book which be held ia 
his hand was a collection of hymns 


that had been compoſed to the ho- 
nour of the gods. 


He accoſted me 
with an air of friendſhip; and we en- 
tered into converſation. He related 
paſt events with ſuch force of expreſ- 


ſion, that they ſeemed to be preſent; 


and with ſuch comprehenſive brevity, 


that attention was not wearied; and 
he foreſaw the future, by a _ 
a 


city that diſcovered the true '< 
racters and diſpoſitions of mankind, 


and the events which they would 


roduce. But with all this intel- 
ectual ſuperiority, he was chearful 
and condeſcending: there is no 
in the utmoſt gaiety of youth that 
was not exceeded by Termoſiris in 
his age; and he regarded youn - 
ſons — a kind of papencal ae Alon, 


when he perceived that they had a 
diſpoſition to be inſtructed, and a love 
for virtue. | 
He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard 
for me; and gave me books to relieve 
the anxiety of my mind. He called 
me his ſon; and I frequently addref. 
« ſed him as a father. The gods,” 
© ſaid I, © who have deprived me of 
«© Mentor, have, in pity, ſuſtained me 
% with thy friendſhip.“ He was, with- 


. . — 
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Happy, faid I, “are thoſe who 
have [ & their reliſh for tumultuous 
pleaſure, and are content with the 
ſoothing quiet of innocence and re- 
tirement! Happy are they whoſe 
amuſement is knowledge, and whoſe 
„ ſupreme delight the cultivation of 
„ the mind! Wherever they ſhall be 
— << driven by the perſecution of Fortune, 
== © the means of enjoyment are (till 
wich them; and that weary liſtleſs- 
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were ſtil] florid, and his cycs pierc- 


e neſs, which renders life unſupport- * out doubt, like Orpheus and Linus, 
able to the voluptuous and the lazy, * irradiated by the immediate inſpira- 
e is unknown to thoſe who can em- tion of the gods, He often repeated 
| <© ploy themſelves by reading. Happy * verſes of his own, and gave me thoſe 
are thoſe to whom this employment of many others who had been the fa. 
« 1s pleaſing; and who are not, like “ vouritcs of the Muſes. When he 
me, compelled to be idle!” While * was habited in his long white robe, 
| © my mind was agitated by theſe * and played upon his ivory lyre, the 
thoughts, I had wander into a * bears, lions, and tygers of the foreſt, 
* thick foreſt; and ſuddenly, looking * fawned upon him, and licked his 
© up, I perceived before me an old man * feet; the — came from their re- 
with a book in his hated; his fore- ceſſes, and danced round him: and it 
head was ſomewhat wrinkled, and * might almoſt have been believed, that 
* he was bald to the crown; a beard, even the trees and rocks were influ- 
* white as ſnow, hung down to his * enced by the magick of his ſong, in 
: girdle; his ſtature was tall; his cheeks * which he celebrated the majeſty of the 
; o 


gods, the virtue of heroes, and the 
| | | - *©* wiſdom 
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© pleafure. 


« Termoſiris often excited me to 
© courage. He told me that the gods 
« would never abandon either Ulyſſes 


© or his ſon; and that I ought, after 


© the example of Apollo, to introduce 
* the ſhepherds to the acquaintance of 
the Muſes. * Apollo, ſays he, 
*« diſpleaſed that Jupiter frequently in- 


« terrupted the ſerenity of the brighteſt 
% days with thunder, turned his re- 


« ſentment againſt the Cyclops who 
% forged the bolts, and deſtroyed them 
«© with his arrows. Immediately the 
« fiery exploſions of Mount Etna 
c ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of thoſe enor- 
« mous hammers, which had ſhaken 
« the earth to the centre, were heard 
4 no more; iron and braſs, which the 
« Cyclops had been uſed to poliſh, be- 
« gan now to ruſt and canker; and 
« Vulcan, quitting his forge, in the 


« fury of his reſentment, haſtily chmb- 


© ed Olympus, notwithſtanding. his 
“ lameneſs; and, ruſhing into the aſ- 
% ſembly of the gods, covered with 
« duſt and ſweat, complained of the 
« injury with all the bitterneſs of in- 
< vective. Jupiter, being thus in- 
c cenſed againſt Apollo, expelled him 
t from Heaven, and threw him down 
c headlong to the earth; but his cha- 
& riot, though it was empty, ſtill per- 
6 formed it's uſual courſe; and, by 
« an inviſible impulſe, continued the 
« ſucceſſion of day and night, and the 
* regular change of ſeaſons to man- 


& kind. Apollo, diveſted of his rays, - 


«© was compelled to become a ſhep- 
«© herd, and kept the flocks of Ad- 
„% metus, King of Theſlaly. | 
While he was thus diſgraced, and 
« jn exile, he uſed to ſoothe his mind 
« with muſick, under the ſhade of ſome 
« elms that flouriſhed upon the bor- 
« ders of a limpid ſtream. This drew 
«© about him all the neighbouring ſhep- 
«© herds, whoſe life till then had been 
« rude and brutal; whoſe knowledge 
% had been confined to the manage- 
«© ment of their ſheep; and whoſe 
« country had the appearance of a de- 
« fart, To theſe ſavages Apoilo, va- 
trying the ſubject of his ſong, taught 
« all the arts by which exiſtence is im- 
« proved into felicity. Sometimes he 
«© celebrated the flowers which improve 
« the graces of Spring, the fragrance 


« which ſhe diffuics, and the verdure 
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© wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory to that riſes under her feet; ſometimes 
« the delightful evenings of ſummer, 


cc 


6 rewards the labour of the huſband- 


66 
cc 
cc 
6c 


4 


cc 


trees, the murmurs of water falling 


_ Exile: like him, therefore, fertilize. 


/ 


her zephyrs that refreſh mankind, 
and her dews that allay the thirſt of 
the earth: nor were the golden fruits 
of Autumn forgotten, with which the 


man; nor the chearful idleneſs of 
Winter, who piles his fires till they 
emulate the ſun, and invites the 
youth to dancing and feſtivity: he 
deſcribed alſo the gloomy. foreſts 
with which the mountains are over- 
ſhadowed, and the rivers that wind 
with a pleaſing intricacy through the 
luxuriant meadows of the valley. 
Thus were the ſhepherds of Theſſaly 
made acquainted with the happineſs 
that is to be found in a rural life, by 
thoſe to whom Nature is not bounti. 
ful in vain; their pipes now render- 
ed them more happy than kings; and 
thoſe uncorrupted pleaſures which 
fly from the palace, were invited to 
the cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were 
followed by the Sports, the Smiles, 
and the. Graces; and adorned by 
ſimplicity and innocence: every day 
was devoted to joy; and nothing was 
to be heard but the chirping of birds, 
the whiſpers of the zephyrs that 
ſported among the branches of the 


from a rock, or the ſongs with which 
the Muſes inſpired the ſhepherds who 
followed Apollo; they were tavght 
alſo to conquer in the race, and to 
ſhoot with the bow. 'The gods 
themſelves became jealous of their 
happineſs; they now thought the ob- 
ſcurity ef a ſhepherd better than the 
ſplendor of a deity, and recalled 
Apollo to Olympus. | 
« By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou in- 
ſtructed. Thou art now in the ſame 
ſtate with that of Apollo in his 


an uncultivated ſoil, and call plenty 
to a deſart; teach theſe ruſticks the 
power of muſick, ſoften the obdu- 
rate hGrt to ſenſibility, and capti- 
vate the ſavage with the charms of 
virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures 
of innocence and retirement; and 
heighten this felicity with the tran- 
ſporting knowledge, that it is not 
dependent upon the caprice of For- 
tune, The day approaches, my 
ſon, in which the pains and cares 
that ſurround a throne will teach 

«6 thee 
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the gilded roofs of à palace. 
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the utmoſt receſſes of the foreſt echoed; 
„but, at laſt, I graſped him till he 


thee to remember theſe wilds with 


9 


ret. 
4 Fermofirid then gave me a flute, 
the tone of which was ſo melodious, 
that the echoes] of the mountains, 
which propagated the ſound, imme- 


diately brought © the neighbouring 
late * | 8 : 8 2 manners among our 1g «wi was 
ö gypt, and 

5 — at length to the eats of Seſoſtris: 
= tives, who had been taken for Phoe- . 


ſhepherds, ' in crowds,” about mer” 4 


divine melody was communicated 0 
my voice; I perceived myſelf" to be. 


under a n influence, and 
I celebrate b : 
with all the rapture of enthuſiaſm. 


We frequently ſung all the day in 


concert; and ſometimes encroached 
upon the night. The ſhepherds, for- 


getting their cottages and their flocks, 


were fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about 
me, while I delivered my inftru&ions; 
the deſart became inſenſibly leſs wild 
and rude; every thing aſſumed a more 
pleaſing appearance; and the eountry 


itſelf ſeemed to be improved by the 


manners of the people. 


We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in 
the temple of Apollo, at which Ter- 


moſiris officiated as prieſt : the-ſhep- 
herds wore wreaths of laurel -in ho- 
nour of the god; and the ſhepherdeſles 


were adorned with garlands of flow- 
ers, and came dancing with baſkets 
of conſecrated gifts upon their heads. 


After the ſacrifice, we made a rural 
feaſt; the greateſt delicacies were the 
milk of our goats and ſheep, and ſome 
dates, figs,. grapes, and other fruits, 


which were freſh gathered by our 
F own hands; the green turf was our 


ſeat; and the foliage of the trees af- 
forded us a more pleaſing ſhade than 
But 
my reputation among the ſhepherds 
was compl-ated by an accident: an 
hungry hon happened: to break in 


Wks among my flock, and began a dread- 
ful laughter. 


I ran towards him, 
though I had nothing in my hand 


but my ſheep- hook. When he ſaw 


me, he erected his mane; he began to 
grind his teeth, and to extend his 
claws; his mouth appeared dry and 
enflamed, and his eyes were red and 
fiery. I did not wait for his attack; 
but ruſhed in upon him, and threw 
him to the ground: nor did I receive 


WE any hurt; for a ſmall coat of mail 
_ that 1 wore, as an Fgyp'ian ſhepherd, 
gaefended me againſt his claws. Three 


times ] threw him; and be roſe three 


2 3 times againſt me, roaring ſa loud that 


the beauties of Nature“ 


6 


was ftrangled: and the ſhepherds, 


Who were witneſſes of my conqueſt, 


Cs 
Cas. 4 


6 
3 


6 


6 


6 
* 


6 
4 
6 


g. 


6 


com 


inſiſted that I ſhould wear his ſtæin as 
a trophy. 1 #7 1 * 
This action, and the change of 
rumoured through all 


e learnt, that one of the two cap- 


nicians, had reſtored the golden age 


in the midſt of deſarts Which were 


ſcarce” habitable, and defired- to ſee 
me; for he was a friend to the Muſes, 
and regarded, with attention aud 

lacency, whatever appeared to 
be the means of inſtruction. I was 


© accordingly brought before him: he 


6 
= 
4 


„ 


c 
5 
6 
6 
c 


liſtened to my ſtory with pleaſure; 
and ſoon diſcovered that he had been 
abuſed by the avarice of Metophis. 


Metophis he therefore condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment; and took 


into his own poſſeſſion the wealth 
which his rapacity and injuftice had 
heaped together. , How unbappy, 
ſaid he, “are thoſe-whom the gods 


© have exalted above the reſt of man- 


cc 
4 
46 
ce 
«c 


kind! They ſee no object but through 
a medium which diſtorts it: they 
are ſurrounded by wretehes who in- 
tercept truth in it's approaches; eve- 
ry one imagines that it is his intereff 
to deceive them, and every one con- 
ceals his own ambition under the 
appearance of zeal for their ſervices 
that regard is profeſſed for the prince; 
of which the wealth and honourg 
that he diſpenſes are indeed the ob- 
jects; and ſo flagitious is the neg- 
le& of his intereſt, that for theſe 
he is flattered and betrayed.” : 
From this time Seſoſtris treated me 
with a tender friendihip, and reſolved 
to ſend me back to Ithaca, in a fleet 
that ſhould carry troops ſufficient to 


deliver Penelope from all her ſuitors. 


This fleet was at length ready to fail, 
and waited only for our embarkation 
I reflected, with wonder, upon the 
caprice of Fortune, who frequently 
moſt exalts thoſe whom, the moment 
before, ſhe had moſt depreffed : and 
the experience of this inconſtaney en- 


27 


* 


couraged me to hope that Ulyſſes, 


whatever he ſhould ſuffer, might at 
laſt return to his kingdom. My 
thoughts alſo ſuggeſted, that I migirt 
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© again meet with Mentor, even though 
_ © he ſhould have been carried into the 
©. remioteſt parts of Ethiopia. I there- 


©: fore delayed my departure a few 


* days, that 1 might make ſome en- 

© quiry after bim: but in this interval, 
Sefſoſtris, who was very old, died 
5 ſuddenly; and by his death I was in- 
s volved in new calamities. | 
. © This event filled all Egypt with 
grief and deſpair; every family la- 
s. mented Seſoſti is as it's moſt valuable 
friend, it's protector, it's father. 
© The old, lifting vp their hands to 
Heaven, uttered the moſt - paſſionate 
© exclamations; © O Egypt! thou haſt 
% known no king like Sefotris in the 
«© times that are paſt; nor ſhalt thou 
4 know any like him in thoſe that are 
. to come? Ye gods! ye ſhould not 


e have given Seſoſtris to mankind; or 


c ye ſhould not have taken him away! 
2 © wherefore do we ſurvite Se- 


* ſoſtris? The young cried. out— 
„ The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our 


„„ fathers. were long happy under the 
* povernment of a king whom we have 
„ known only to regret! His do- 


5 mefticks wept inceſſantly; and, dur. 
ing forty days, the if Ho reg of 
the remoteſt provinces came in crowds 


« te his funeral. Every one was eagerly 
© folicitous yet once more to gaze upon 
the boily of bis prince: all defired to 
4 preferve the idea in their memory; 
5 and ſome requeſted to be ſhut up with 
4 kim in the tomb. | | 
FTbe loſs of Sefoftris was more 


_ © #. ſenſebly felt, as Bocchorus his ſon 


Was deſtitute of bumanity to ſtran- 
* gere, and of curiofity for ſcience; of 
4. efteem for merit, and love of glory. 
£ The greatneſs of the father contri- 
© bated to degrade the ſon : his educa· 
tion bad rendered him effeminately 
s volaptuous, and brutally proud; he 
+ looked down upon mankind as crea- 
4-nres of an inferior 2 that ex 
ñſted only for his pleaſure; he thought 
© only of gratifying. bis paſhons, and 
8 ating the immenſe treaſures that 
4 had been amaſſed for publick uſe by 
the exconomy of his father z of pro- 
+ curing new reſources for extrava- 
*-gances by the mott crue] rapacity, 
5. mmpoveriſhing the rich, famiſhing the 
+ poor, and perpetrating every other 
+ evil that was adviſed by the beardleſs 


1 fycophants whom he permitted to 


1 + A 
K& © : 
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#' diſgrace his preſence; while he drove 
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days and nights in the * of de- 


© away, with deriſion, the hoary ſages 
in whom his father had confided; 
Such was Bocchorisz not a king, but 
* a monſter. Egypt groaned under his 
© tyranny;z. and though the. reverence 
© of the people for the memory of Se- 
* ſoſtris rendered them patient under 
* the government of. his fon, however 
-© odious and cruel, yet he precipitated 
© his own deſtruction: and, indeed, it 
* was immpoſhble that be ſhould long 
«. poffeſs a throne which he ſo little de. 
* ſerved.” 
My hopes of returning to Ithaca 
were now at an end, I was ſhut up 
in a tower that ſtood upon the ſea. 
© ſhore-near Peluſium, where we ſhould 
© have embarked, if the death of Se- 
ſoſtris had not prevented us; for Me-. 
* tophis having, by ſome intrigue, pro- 
* cured his enlargement, and àn ad- 


_ *-miſſion into the councils of the young 


© king, almoſt the firſt act of his power 
Was to impriſon me in this place, to 
* revenge the diſgrace into which I had 
ö brought him, There I pafſed whole 


pair. All that Termokris had pre- 
« dicted, and all that I had heard in 
© the cave, was remembered but as a 
dream. Sometimes, while I was ab- 
* ſorbed in reflections upon my own 
* miſery, I ſtood gazing at the waves 
* that broke againk the foot of the 
tower and ſometimes I contemplated 
© the veſſels that were agitated by ihe 
* tempeſt, and in danger of ſplitting 
* againft the rocks upon which the 
tower was built: but I was fo far 
* from commiſerating thoſe who were 
+ threatened with ſhipwrecks that I re- 
« garded them with envy. * Their 
©. misfortunes,” faid Ito myſelf, and 
be their lives, will quickly, be at an 
«« end together; or they will return in 
«« ſafety to their country; but neither 
„is permitted to mel 
* One day, while I was thus pining 
„ with :neficAual ſorrow, I ſudden! 
perceived the maſts of ſhips at a diſ- 
* tance-like a foreſt : the ſea was pre- 
© ſently covered with ſails ſwelling with 
© the wind, and the waves foamed with 
the ſtroke of innumerable oars. 1 
© heard a confuſed ſound on every fide. 
On the ſea- coaſt I perceived one party 
© of Egyptians run to arms with terror 
© and precipitation; and another wait- - 
ing quietly for the fleet which was 
© bearing down upon them. I ſoon 
| 5 diſcovered 
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that relate to navigation. The Egyp- 
tians appeared to be divided among 
themſelves; and I could eaſiſy be- 
lieve that the folly and the violence 
of Bocchoris had provoked his ſub- 
jects to a revolt, and kindled a civil 
war: nor was it long before I became 
a ſpectatot of an obſſinate engage- 
ment from the top of my tower. 
Thoſe Egyptians who had called in 
the affiftanee of the foreign power; 


attacked the other party, which was 
commanged by the king, and agi. 

ated by his example. 8 
like the god of war; rivers of blood 
flowed around him; the wheels of his 
chariot were ſmeared with gore that 
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could ſcarce be dragged over the heaps 
of flain, which they cruſhed- as they 
< paſſed : his figure was graceful, and 
©. his conſtitution. vigorous; his aſpect 
was haughty and fierce, and his eyes 
* ſparkled with rage and deſpair. Like 
© a high ſpirited horſe that had never 
© been brake, he was precipitated upon 
danger by his courage, and his force 
© was not directed by wiſdom: he knew 
F not how to retrieve an error, nor to 
give orders with ſufficient exactneſs; 
_ © be: neither foreſa the evils that 
< threatened him, nor employed: the 
+ troops he had to the- greateſt advan- 
© tage, though he was in the utmoſt 
need of more; not that he wanted 
© abilities, for his underſtanding was 
© equal to his courage; but he had ne- 
© ver. been inſtructed by Adverſity. 
© Thoſe who had been entruſted with 


- 


© his education had cofrupted' an ex- 
< cellens natural diſpoſition by flattery: 


e was intoxicated with the con- 
© ſciouſheſs of his power, and the ad- 
vantages of his ſituation; he believed 
* that every thing ought to yield io he 


1 


* 


were of Pheenicia, and others of the 
Iſſe of Cyprus; tor my misfortunes. © J ie 

© deaf to the expoſtulatiags of Reaſap, - 
ang had no langer the payer of-r 
© colleftion. The fury of his pride 


had acquainted mg with, many things. 


after having favoured the deſcent, 


was black, clotted, and frothy, and 


+ enly-a be ig curſe?” © 


* 


** 


FR 29 
© leaſt a _—_— of es ok. 

| rote + him with | as then 
r oß res 


* transformed him to a brute, and left 


.© him neither the affections nor the un · 


© derſtanding of a man: the moſt faith- 
ful of his ſervants fled terrified from 
© his preſence; and he was gentle only 


© to the moly abjec ſervility, and the 


© moſt'criminal compliance. Thus his 
conduct, always violent, was always 
directly oppoſite to his intereſt; and 
© he was deteſted by all whoſe approba- 
6 2 is to be om His valour now 
« (uftained, him long againſt a 1 
© the dart of a Pheenician entered bis 
© breaſt; the reins 3 from his 
© hands, and I ſaw him fal 


* ſoldier of the Iſle of Cyprus imme- 
1 diately ſtruck off his head; and, 


© to. the confederates as à troph 
© their victory. Of this head ns ti 
© orcircumſtance can ever qbliterate 


holding it up by tie hair, 2 ED 
t 


idea: methinks 1 illiſee it dropping 


© blood; the eyes oloſed and funk; the 
< viſage pale and disfigured; the mouth 
half open, as if it would ftillfiniſh 
© the interrupted ſentenge ; and} the 
„ look which, even in death, was 


+ haughty and threatening. Novrſhall . 
ay”. : | 


+ I forget, if the gods hereafte | 
© me upon a throne, ſo. dreadful a de- 
< monſtration, that a king is not wore 
« thy-to command; nor can be. 

in the exepciſe of his power, but1 


proportion as be is himſelf̃ obedient 


to reaſon. Alas l bow-deplorable-is 
© bis ſtate, who, by the | ps of 
that power wich which 

© inveſted him as the inſtrüment of 
„ publick happineſs, diſfuſes miſery 


+ among the multitudes that he go- 


4 verns, and who is knows to bea king 
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from his cha- 
Hot under the feet of his horſes. 
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| ed at the wiſdom. which 
ſhe di ſcovered in Telema - 
* chus; but ſhe was delight - 
ed with bis ingenuous 


— 


inta urhich he had been betrayed by the 


recipitation of his own reſolutions, 


and by his negle& of Mentor's counſel. 
She was ſurprized to perceive in a 
youth ſuch. ſtrength and dignity of 


mind as enabled him to judge of his 


own adtions with impartiality; and, by 
a review of the failings of his life, be- 
come prudent cautious, and deliberate. 
Proceed, ſaid ſhe, my dear Tele- 
£-machys; for I am ĩmpatient to know 
5 by what means you eſcaped from 


Egypt, and where you again found 


5 Mentor, whoſe loſs you had ſo much 


reaſon to regret. Telemachus then 


continued his relation, 5 , 
The party of Egyptians who had 
t preſerved their virtue and their loyal- 
* ty, being greatly inferior tg the rebels, 
F were obliged to yield when the king 
6 fell, Another prince, whoſe name 


F was Termutis, was eſtabliſhed in his 


s ftead; and the Phoenician and Cyprian 
troops, after they had concluded a 
f treaty with him, departed. BY this 
treaty, all the Phoenician priſoners 
ere to he reſtored ; and, as I was 


5 deemed one of the number, I was ſet 


© at liberty, and pus on board with the 
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reſt: a change of fortune which once 
more diſſipated the gloom of deſpair, 
and diffuſed the dawn of hope in my 
boſom. . 
Our fails were now ſwelled by a 
proſperous wind, and the foamin 
waves were divided by our oars; th 
ſpacious deep was covered with veſ- 
ſels, the mariners ſhouted, the ſhores 
of Egypt fled. from us, and the hills 
and mountains grew level by degrees: 
our view began to be bounded only 
by the fea and the ſky; and the 
ſparkling fires of the ſun, which was 
riſing,” ſeemed to emerge from the 
abyſs of waters; his rays tinged with 
gold the tops of the mountains, which 
were ſtil] juſt to be perceived in the 
horizon; and the deep azure with 
which the whole firmament was 
painted, was an omen of a happy 
voyage. e 
Though I had been diſmiſſed as a 
Phoœnician, yet I was not known to 
f any of thoſe with-whom I embarked z 
© and Narbal, who commanded the veſ- 
* ſel, aſked me my name and my coun» 
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-&- try. Of what city of Phcenicia are 


6 you?” ſaid he. Of none, I re- 
8 Aired hut I was taken at ſea in a 


- *© 'Phcenician veſſel, and, as a Phœni- 


* cian, remained captive in Egypt; 
* under this name J have been long a 
5 ſlave; and by this name I am at 


length free. Of what country 
. 


* 
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tt are you, then!“ ſaid Narbal. 1 
1% am,” faid 1, ** Telemachus, the ſon 
5 of Ulyſſes, King of Ithaca, an iiland 
© of Greece: my father has acquired 
tc A mighty name among the confede- 
6 rate princes who laid ſiege to Troy; 
« hut the gods have not permitted him 
« to return to his kingdom. I have 
te ſought him in many countries; and 
« am, like him, perſecuted þy Fortune. 
« I am wretched, though my life is 
% private, and my wiſhes; are few; I 
« am vretched, though I deſire no hap- 
&« pineſs but the endearments of my 
& family, and the protection of my 
« father. | 


* Narbal gazed upon me with aftoniſh- 


a” 


A 


my aſpect ſomething that diſtinguiſhes 
the favourites of Heaven. He was, 
by nature, generous and... ſipcere-z 
my misfortunes-excited his compaſ- 
fon; and he addreſſed me with'a con- 
fidence which the gods, doubtleſs, 
inſpired for my preſervation in the 
© molt imminent danger. | 

& Telemachus, ſaid he, I doubt 
© not the truth of what you have told 
&© me: ſuch, indeed, are the ſignatures 
« of candour and integrity which I 
% diſcover in your countenance, that 
te it is not in my power to ſuſpect you 
tc of falſhood. I am irreſiſtibly deter- 
© mined, by a fecret impulſe, to be- 
& lieve. that you are beloved of the 
„ gods, whom 1 have always ſerved, 
“ and that it is their pleaſure I alſo 


6 ſhould love you as my ſon: I will, 


66 therefore, give you ſalutary counſel, 
«* for which I aſk no return but ſe- 


& creſy.—*< Fear not, faid I, „that 


« I ſhould find it difficult to be ſilent; 
for, however young, it is long ſince 
J learned not to reveal my own ſe- 


6 cret, much leſs not to betray, under 


« any pretence, the ſecret of another. 
% By what means,” ſaid he, could 
« the habit of ſecreſy be acquired by a 
« child? I ſhould rejoice to learn how 
« that may be attained early, without 
© which a prudent conduct is impoſ- 
« ſible, and every other qualification 
&« uſeleſs.” | ee 

“I have been informed, ſaid 1, 
«« that when Ulyſſes went to the ſiege 


4% of, Troy, he placed me upon his 
& knees, threw his arms about me, and 


s after having kiſſed, me with the ut- 


«moſt tenderneſs, pronounced. thele , 
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meat, and thought he perceived in 
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words, though I could not then un- 
derſtand their import: O my fon! 


may the gods ordain me to periſh 


before. I, ſee thee again or, may the 


Fatal Siſters cut the thread of thy life 


while it. is yet ſhort, as the reaper cuts 


down a tender flower that is but be- 


ginning to blow; may my enemies 
daſh thee in pieces before the eyes of 


thy mother and of me, if thou art 


one day to be corrupted, and ſeduced 
from virtue! O my friends, I leave 
with you this ſon, whom I ſo ten- 
derly love: watch over his infancy; 
if you have any love for me, keep 
flattery far from him; and, While he 
is yet flexible, like a, young plant 


keep bim upright: but, above all, 


let nothing be forgotten that may 
render him juſt, beneficent, ſincere, 
and fecret. He that is capable of a 
lie, deſerves not the name of a man 
and he that knows not how tobe 
ſilent, is unworthy the dignity of a 
prince.“ ns ing pp. 5D 
J have repeated the. very words 
of Ulyſſes to you, becauſe, to me: 
they have been repeated ſo often, 
that they perpetually oceur to my 


mind; and I frequently repeat them 


to myſelf. The friends of my fa- 
ther began. very early to teach, me 


 ſecreſy, by giving me frequent op- 


portunities to practiſe it; and I-made 
ſo rapid a progreſs in the art, that, 
while I was yet an infant, they com- 
municated to me their apprehenſions 


from the crowd of preſumptuous ri- 


vals that addreſſed my mother. At 
that time they treated me, not as a 
child, but as a man, whoſe reaſon 
might aſſiſt them, and in whoſe firme ” 
nels they could confide: they fre- 
quently conferred with me, in pri- 
vate, upon the moſt important ſub- 
jects; and communicated the ſehemes 
which had been formed to deliver 
Penelope from her ſuitors. I exulted 
in this confidence, which I conſi- 


ſidered as a proof of my real dig- 


* nity and importance; I was there= 
fore ambitious to ſuſtain my cha- 


racter, and never ſuffered the leaſt 


lot mation. of what had been entruſt- 
ed with me as a ſecret to eſcape me. 


The ſuitors often engaged me to talk, 
hoping that a child, who had ſeen or 
heard any circumſtance of import 
ance, would relate it without caution 

| | : E 2 | « or 
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& ed and more deteſtable. 
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: lit Thad learnt to anſwer 
them, without forfeiting my veracity, 


ee. 


„or üifeloſſag my ſecret. 

Narbal then adùreſſed me in theſe 
© Yertis: © You fre, Telemachus, of 
hat power the Phbenicians are poſ- 
« ſeſſed, aud how much their innu- 
„ merable fleets are dreated by the 
+ neighbouring nations. The com- 
* meree which they 
& the Piltars of Hercules has given 
* 'them riches, ieh the moſt flouriſh- 
ing countries cannot ſupply to them- 
« ſelves: even the 
ever have prevailed againſt them at 
enz und the weteruns, by whom he 
« had fubjugated-all the Eaſt, found it 
« Extremely difficult to conquer them 
in the Held, He impoſed a tribute, 
* which they have long neglected to 
« pay; for they are too ſenſibſe of their 
% own wealth and power to ſtoop pa- 
© tiently under the yoke of ſubjettion: 


_ © 'they' hve, therefore, throw it off; 


«& and the war which Seſoſtris'com- 
«enced againſt them has been ter- 
4 minated by his death. The power 


4 bf Seſoſttis Was, indeed, rendered 


« fofmicable by bis policy; but when, 
t Without his policy, his power de- 
«©: ſcendet' to his ſon, it was no longer 
to be dfeaded; and the Egyptians, 
« inſtend of entefing Pheenicta with a 
military force to reduce to obedience 
«a 'revolted people, have been com- 
% pelled to call in the affiftance of the 
„ Pheenicians,'to deliver them from the 


% oppreſſion of an impious tyrant. 
2 is 


deliverance the Pheenicians 


* have effected, and added new glory 

to independence, and new power to 

_ 86 wealth; 1 05 FE 
But while we deliver others, we en- 


e flave ourſelves. O Telemachvs! do 
got ran ly put your life into the hands 
« of Pygmaliom our king: bis hands 
are already Rained with the blood of 
„ Sicheus, the 'hufband of Dido his 
en ſiſterʒ and Dido, impatient to revenge 
«his death, is fled, with the greater 


e part bf the friends of virtue and of 


. fiberty, in = numerous fleet, from 
„ Tyre, and has laid the foundations 
as of a magnificent city on the coaſt of 
„ Aﬀrica, which the calls Carthage. 


„ An inſatiable thirſt of riches renders 


* lion, every day, more wretch- 
af rg 1 In his do- 

* minton it is a crime to be wealthy: 
rice maket him fealous, ſuſpici- 


> 


have extended to 


Se ſoſtrĩis could 


it ons, and cruel; he perſecutes tile 
rich, and he drehds the p. 
But, at Tyre, to be viftuous is yet 
4 A greater crime than to be wealthyz 
« for Pygma lion ſuppoſes, that virtu 
« 'cannvt patiently Ent gre à condutt 
« that is unjoſt and infamous; and, ds 
virtue is an enemy to Pygmalion, 
c Pygmalion is un enemy to virtue. 
cc fer incident torments him with 
6 uietude, perplexity, and appre- 
60 — — he I Terrified” ne b ork | 
* ſhadow; and ſleep is a ſtranger to his 
« eyes. The gods have puniſhed him, 
et by . treaſures before him 
„ which he does not dare to enjoy; 
« and that in*which alone he feeks for 
t happineſs is the ſource of his miſery. 
« He regrets whatever he gives; he 
* dreads the loſs of the wealth which 
5 he poſſeſſes, and ſacrifices every com- 
6 fort to the acquiſition of more. He is 
5 ſcarce ever to be feen; but ſits in the 
% inmoſt receſs of his palace, alone, 
ec penſive, and dejested; his friends 
« dare not approach him, for to up- 
« proach him is to be ſuſpected as an 
& enemy. A guard, with fwords drawn, 
% and pikes levelled, ſurrounds his 
« dwelling with an horrid 'fecurity; 
% and the apartment in which he hides 
« himſelf conſiſts of thirty chambers, 
«© which communicate with each other, 
nd to each of which there is an iron 
c door with fix bolts. It is never 
« Known in which of theſe ' chambers 
«© he paſſes the night; and it is aid, 
«© that, che better to ſecure ' himſelf 
« againſt aſſaſſination, he never 8 
jn the ſame two nights together. He 
e is equally inſenſible to the joys of 
* 'fociety, and the more reſined and 
« tender delights of 'friendfhip. 
1 he is excited to the por zadt 6 plet- : 
re ſure, he perceives that pleaſure is far 
tc from him, and fits down in deſpair. 
tc His eyes are hollow, eager, and 
1 piercing; and he is continually Took - 
re ing round bim with a reſtleſs and in- 
4% quifitive ſuſpicion. At every noiſe, 
« however trivial, he ſtarts, liſtens, is 
&«©-alarmed,' and 'trembles; he is pale 
« and emaciated; the gloom of care is 


_ & diffiſedoverhis countenante, and his 


c rot fs contracted into Wrinkles. 
He ſeldom ſpeaks, but he ſighs per- 
« petually; and the remorſe and an- 
« guiſh of his mind are Yifcoytred by 
« groans, which he endeaveufs in vain 
& to ſuppreſs; the richeſt yy 
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« his table are taſteleſs; and his chil- 
« dren, whom he bas made his 'woſt 
« dangerous enemies, are not the ob- 
4 jects of hope, hut of terror. He be- 
« lieves himfelf to he in perpetual dan - 
« 'ver; and attempts his own preſerva- 
«© tion, by cutting off all thoſe whom 
«© he feats; not Knowing that cruelty, 
« jn which alone he conſides For ſafe - 
« ty, will inevitably preripitate his 
te deftruRivng and that ſome of his do- 
«« meſtics, dreading the effects of his 
« caprice and ſuſpicion, will ſuddenly 
„deliver the world from fo horrid a 
„% monſter. | 

« As for me, I fear the gods; and 


«will, at whatever hazard, continue 


* faithful to the king whom they have 
* ſet over me; I hall rather he thould 
« take away my life than lift my hand 
« againſt his, or neglett to defend him 
* againſt the attempts of another. But 
« -do not you; O Telemachus, acquaint 
© him with the name of your father; 
© for he will then certainly ſhut you up 
« -in priſon, hoping that Ulyſſes; when 
* he returns to Ttnaca, will pay him a 
« large ſum for your ranſom.” _ 
IM When we arrived at Tyre, I fol. 
fjowed the counfet of Narbal, and was 
„ ſoon convinced that all he had re- 
fated was true; though, before, I could 
ſcarte conceive it potfible for any 
© man to render himfelf ſo extremely 
5 wretched'as' he had repreſented Pyg - 
© malton. | 

I was the more (ſenſibly touched at 
*ithe appearances of his 'tyranny and 
* wretchedneſs, as they had the force 


f U and 1 faid to myſelf— 
E 


% This is the man who has been fecking 
* happineſs, and imagined it was to be 
* found in unlimited power and inex- 
* hauſtible wealth: wealth and power 
de has acquired, but the 'acquifition 
has made trim miſerable. If he was 
a ſhepherd, as I have lately been, he 
_ **© would be'equally happy in the enjoy- 
% ment of rural pleaſures, which, as 
they are innocent, ate never regret- 
* red; he would fear neither daggers 
nor poifon, but would be the love and 
the lover af Mankind: he would not, 
indeed, poſts chat ĩimmen ſe treaſure, 
„ which, to 'Himiwho hides it, is uſe- 
s leſs as an heap of ſund; but he would 
*© rejoice in the Bounty of Nature, b: 
© whichevery unt would be ſupplied, 
He appears to actonfy by the diktates 
& of his "own will but hie is, indeed, 


ce the flave of appetite: he is condemn- 
ed to do the drudgery of uvarice, und 
* to ſmart. under the ſcourge of fear 
« and ſuſpicion. He appears to have 


de dominion over others, but he is not 


« the maſter even of himſelf; for, in 
« every irregular paſſion, he has not 
„% only a maſter, but a tormentor.“ 
Such were my reflections upon the 
* condition of Pygmalion, withouthav- 
© ing feen him; for he was ſeen by none; 
© and his people could only gaze, with 
© a kind of fectertteat, upon thoſe tofry 
© towers which were ſurrounded night 
and day by his guards, and in which 
© he- had immured himſelf with his 
© rreafures as in a priſon. I compared 
© this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, the 
© mild, the'affable, the good; who was 
© fo-eaſy of acceſs to his fubjeRs, and 
* ſo Gefirous to converſe with ſtrangers 
© '{d attentive to all who withed/ to be 


© heard, and fo inquihtive after'truth, 


© which thoſe who ſurround a throne 
© are ſolicitous to conceal, '** Sef6ftris,” 
© 'faid I, *« feared nothing, and had no- 
ec thing to fear; he ſhewed himfelf to 
6“ all his ſubjects as to his children: 
« but, by Pygmalion, everything is to 
be feared, and he fears every thing. 


* "Phijs execrdble tyrant is in perpetual 


« danger of a violent death, even in 
«the centre of his inacceſfible palace, 
% and ſurrounded by his guards; but 
* the good Sefoftris, when his people 
* were gathered in crowds about him, 
% Has in perfect ſafety, like a Kind fa- 
te ther, Who, in his oben houſe, is ſur- 
„ rounded b his children.“ | 

© Pygmalion gave ordets to ſend back 
the troops of the Iſle of Cyprus, who, 
to fulfil a treaty, had aſſiſted his own 
in their expedition to Egypt; and 


* 


< Narbal” took this opportunity to ſet 


© meat hberty. He cauſed me to paſs 
in review, among the Cyprian fol- 
« diers; for the King always *enquired 
inte the minuteſt Theidents with the 
© 'moft ſcrupulous ſufpicion, The Tail. 
„ing of negligent ina indolent princes 
* is the giving! derer up, with a 
© bowndlecfs ard implicit con fidente; to 
the diferetion' of lome crafty and ini- 
< quitous favourite; bat'the falling of 
5\Þyonig%en was, to fuſpect the moit 
„ ingennuous and tpright: he Kgew not 


© how ro'diftingnilh, the ative features F 


«of integrity from the mak of dim. 
<*matation; for Titegrity, Who diſdain - 


ed to #pproath ſo corrupt à prince, 
| r 
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© he had never ſeen; and he had been the foot of the mountain below the 
* fo often defrauded and betrayed, and © paſtures, the plain has the appearance 
* had ſo often detected every ſpecies of © of a garden, where ſpring and au- 
vice under the ſemblance of virtue, tumn ſeem. to. unite their influence, 
in the wretches who were about him, to produce at once both flowers and 
that he imagined every man walked (fruit, which are never parched by the 
in diſguiſe, that virtue exiſted only in peſtilential heat of the ſouthern blaſt, - 
idea, and that all men were nearly the nor blighted. by the piercing cold of 
fame. When he found one man frau- the northern tempeſt. 

dulent and corrupt, he took no care to Near this delightful coaſt, the iſland 
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diſplace him for another, becauſe he 
took it for granted that another would 
be as bad: and he had a worſe opinion 
of thoſe in whom he diſcovered an 


appearance of merit, than of thoſe 


Who were moſt openly vicious; be- 
cauſe he believed them to be equally 
knaves, and greater hypocrites.  - 
© But, to return to, myſelf. The 
jereing ſuſpicion of the king did not 
ifinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſol- 
diers; but Narbal trembled for fear 
of a diſcovery, which would have 
been fatal both to him and to me: he 
therefore expreſſed the utmoſt impa- 
tlence to ſee me embark; but I was 
detained at Tyre a conhderable time 
by contrary windss { 
During this interval I acquainted 
myſelf with the manners of the Phœ- 
nicians, a people that were become 
famous through all the known world. 
I admired the ſituation. of the city, 
which is built upon an ifland in the 
midſt of the fea. The * 
coaſt is rendered extremely delight- 
ful by it's uncommon fertility, the 
exquiſite flavour of it's fruits, the 


number of towns and villages which 


are almoſt contiguous to each other, 
and the excellent temperature of the 
climate: it is ſheltered by a ridge of 
mountains from the burning winds 
that paſs over the ſouthern continent, 
and refreſhed by the northern, breezes 
that blow from the ſea.. It is ſituated 
at the foot of Libanus, whoſe head is 
concealed within. the clouds, and 
hoary with everlaſting froſt. Tor- 


rents of water, mingled with ſnow, 


ruſh from the craggy precipices that 
ſurround it; and at a ſmall diſtance 
below is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, which 
appear to be as ancient as the earth, 
and almoſt as lofty as the ſky. The 
declivity of the mountain below the 
foreſt is covered with paſture, where 
innumerable cattle and ſheep are con- 


tinually feeding, among a thouſand 


rivulets of the pureſt. water: and at 
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on which Tyre is built emerges from 
the ſea. The city ſeems to float up- 
on the waters, and looks like the ſo - 
vereign of the deep. It is crouded 
with merchants of every nation; and 
it's inhabitants are themſelves the 
moſt eminent merchants in the world. 
It appears, at firſt, not to be the city 
of any particular people, but to be 
common to all, as the centre of their 
commerce. There are two large moles, 
which, like two arms ſtretched out 
into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious har- 
bour, which is a ſhelter from every 
wind. The veſſels in this harbour 
are ſo numerous, as almoſt to hide the 
water in Which they float; and the 
maſts look at a diſtance like a foreſt, 
All the citizens of Tyre apply them- 
ſelves to trade; and their wealth dogs 
not render them impatient. of that 
labour. by which it is increaſed, 
Their city abounds with the fine linen 
of Egypt, and cloth that has been 
doubly dyed with the Fyrian purple; 
a colour which has a luſtre that time 
itſelf can ſcarce diminiſh, and which 
they frequently heighten by embroi · 
dery of gold and ſilver. The com» 
merce of the Pheoenicians extends to 
the Straits of Gades; they have even 
entered the vaſt ocean by which the 
world is encircled, and made long 
voyages up the Red Sea to iſlands 
which are unknown to the reſt of 
mankind, from whence they bring 
gold, perfumes, and many animals 
that are to be found in no other coun- 
try. LY | 

© I gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, 


upon this great city, in which every 


thing was in motion; and where 
none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive per- 
ſons are to be found, who, in Greece, 
ſaunter about the publick places in 
queſt of news, or obſerve the fo- 
reigners who come on ſhore in the 
pork. The men are buſied in une 
oading the veſſels, in ſending away, 
or in ſelling their merchandize, in 
; : putting 
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putting their warehouſes in order, or 
«© in keeping an account of the ſums 
due to them from foreign merchants; 
© and the women are conſtantly em- 
« ployed in ſpinning wool,” in drawing 
patterns for embroidery, or in fold- 
ing uprich ſtuffss. 

« By what means,” faid T to Nar- 
c pal: „ have the Phoenicians mono- 
« polized the commerce of the world, 
„ and enriched themſelves at:therex- 
« pence of every other nations! 
« You ſee the means,” anſwered Nar- 
« bal; „ the firuation'of Tyre renders 
eit more fit for commerce than any 
« other place; and the invention of na- 
« vigation is the peculiar glory of 'our 
« country. If the accounts are to be 
- £6 heljeved: that are tranſmitted tous 
« from the moſt remote antiquity, the 
46 Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſer- 
« yient to their purpoſe long before 
© Typhus and the Argonauts became 
ce the boaſt of Greece: they were the 
« firſt who defied the rage of the bil- 
ce lows and the tempeſt on a few float- 
« ing planks, and fathomed the abyſ- 
« ſes of the ocean. They reduced the 
«© theories of Egyptian and Babylonian 
6 ſcience to practice, regulating their 
& courſe, where there was no land- 
© thark, by the ſtars; and, they brought 
© innumerable nations together which 
& the ſea had ſeparated. The Tyrians 
* are ingenious, perſevering, and la- 
„ borious: they have, beſide, great 
«© manual dexterity z and are remark - 
* able for temperance and frugality. 
«© The laws are executed with the moſt 
« ſcrupulous punctualityz the people 
are, among themſelves, perfectly 
© unanimous; and, to ſtrangers, they 


«© are, above all others, friendly, 


% courteous, and faithful. 

© Such are the means; nor is it ne- 
te ceffary to ſeek for any other, by 
* which they have ſubjected the ſea to 
their domi nion, and included every 
«© nation in their commerce. But if 
4% jealoufy and faction ſhould break in 
„among them; if they ſhould be ſe- 
*« duced by pleaſure, or by indolence; 
if the great ſnould tegard labour and 
economy with contempt, and the 
manual arts ſhould no longer be 
« deemed honurable; if publick 
faith ſhould not be kept with the 
ſtranger, and the laws of a free com- 
** merce ſhould be violated; if manu- 


'* fatures ſhould be negleRed, - and 


a a 
a «a 


cc 


thoſe ſums ſpared which are neceſſary 
to render every commodity perfect 
in it's kind; that power, which is 

ow the object of your admiration, 
would be ſoon at an end.“. 
„% But how,” ſaid I, “ can ſuch a 
commerce be eſtabliſhed at Ithaca?“ 


—* By the ſame means, ſaid he, 


40 
cc 


«c 
cs 


that have eſtabliſhed it here. Re- 
ceive all ſtrangers with readineſs and 
hoſpitality; let them find ſafety, 
convenience, and liberty, in your 
ports; and be careful never to diſ- 
guſt them by avarice or pride. He 
that would ſucceed in a project of 
gain, muſt never attempt to gain too 
much; and, upon proper occaſions, 


' muſt know how eto loſe; FEndea- 


vour to gain the good will of fo- 
reigners; rather ſuffer ſome injury 
than offend them by doing juſtice to 
yourſelf; and, eſpecially, do not 
keep them at a diſtance by an haugh- 
ty behaviour. Let the laws of trade 
be neither complicated nor burden- 
ſome; but do not violate them your- 
ſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated 
with impunity, Always punifh' 
fraud with ſeverity; nor let even 


* the negligence or prodigality of a 


trader eſcape; for follies, as well ag 
vice, effectually ruin trade, by ruin-' 
ing thoſe who carry it on. But, 
above all, never reſtrain the freedom 
of commerce, by rendering it ſub- 
ſervient to your own immediate gain z 
the pecuniary advantages of com- 
merce ſhould be left wholly to thoſe 
by whoſe labour it ſubſiſts, leſt this 
labour, for want of a ſufficient mo-' 
tive, ſhould ceaſe: there are more 
than equivalent advantages of ano- 
ther kind, which muſt neceſſarily 
reſult to the prince, from the wealth 
which -a free commerce will bring 
into his ſtate; and commerce is a 
kind of ſpring, which, to divert 
from it's natural channel, is to loſe. 
There are but two things which in- 
vite foreigners, profit and conveni- 
ency: if you render commerce leſs 
convenient, or leſs gainful, they 
will in{enfibly forſake you; and 
thoſe that once depart will never re- 
turn; becauſe other nations; takin 
advantage of your imprudence, will 
invite them to their ports; and an 
habit will ſoon be contracted of 
trading without you. It muſt, in- 
deed, be cgiifeſiod, that the glory 
| et even 
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. even of Tyre has for ſome time 
been ohſcared. O my dear Tele- 
ec machus, bad thou beheld it before 
<. the, reign, of Pygmalion, how. much 
cl greater would haue been thy aſto- 
„% niſhment) Phe remains o Tyre 


<6 only are now to be ſeen; ruins 


& which have yet the appearance of 
e magnificence,, but will Mortly be 
«. mingled. with the duſt. O unhappy» 


% Tyre t to What a wretch art thou 


ac ſubjectedʒ thou, to whom, as to the 


- . ſovereign of the world, the fea fo 


4 lately rolled the tribute of every 
* nation | 
. * Both, rangers and ſubjects are 


«* inſtead of throwing open our ports 
< to traders of the moſt remote coun- 


4 tries, like his predeceſſors, without 


<< any ſtipulation or enquiry, he de- 


- 5. mands an exact account of the num- 


< her of veſſels that arrive, the coun- 


4 tries to which they belong, the name 


« of every perfon on board, the man- 


e yer of their trading, the fpecies and 


& the value of their commodities, and 
* the time they are to continue upon 


4 his coaſt; but this is not the worſt 


for be puts in practice all the little 


- 5. artifices of cunning to draw. the fo- 


£ reign. merchants into ſome breach of 


e his innumerable. regulations, that, 
< under the appearance of juſtice, he 


& may conſiſcate their, goods. He is 
„ perpetually harraſſing thoſe perſons 
* whom he imagines to be moſt weal- 
& thy; and increaſing, under various 
£ pretences, the incumbrancesof trade, 
c by multiplying taxes: he affects to 


£ merchandize-bimſelf ; but every one 


& is afraid to deal with him. And 
thus commerce languiſhes; foreign- 
& ers. forget, by degrees, the way to 


© Tyre, with which they were once ſo 


& wellacquaijnted: and, if Pygmalion 
, perfifts in a conduct fo impolitick 
tt and ſa injurious, our glory and our 
t power will be transferred to ſome 
other nation, which is governed up- 
aon better principles. | 

I then * Narbal by what 
* means the Tyrians had become ſo 
* powerful at ſea; for I was not willing 
< to be ignorant of any of the arts of 
government. We have, ſaid he, 
« the foreſts of Lebanon, which fur- 
E niſh ſufficient timber for building 
% ſhips; and we are careful to reſerve 


* 3t all for that purpoſe, never ſuffer- 
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« ing a ſingle tree to be. felled but for 
1 the uſe of the puhlick: and we have 
«© a great number of artificers, who are 
very ſkilful. in, this ſpecies. of archi. 
© teddure. — Where could theſe ar. 
**: tificers he procured?” ſaid I. They 
1% are the gradual produce, faid he, 


of our ou country. 


When thoſe 


* who excel in any art are conſtantiy 
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and liberally rewarded, it will ſoon 

be practiſed in the greateſt 

perfection: for perſons of che highek 
apply chen. 
Which 


fſible 


Abilities, will always 


ſelves. to thoſe arts by 
rewards are to be obtained. 


great 
ut, 


| | * befides pecuniary rewards,, whoever 
* equally.dreaded by Pygmalion; and. 


excels in any art or ſcience upon 
which navigation depends, receiyes 

reat honour: a good geometrician 
18 much reſpected; an able aſtrono- 
mer yet more; and no rewards; are 
thought too great for a pilot who 
excels, in his profeſſion. A ſkilful 


' carpenter is not only well paid, hut 


treated with ſome. deference z and 
even a dextrous rower is ſure of a 
reward proportioned. to his ſervicesg 
his proviſion is the. beſt of it's kind, 
oper care.is taken of him when, he 
is ſick, and of his wife and children 
when, be is abſent: if any periſh. by 
ſhipwreck, their families are pro: 
vided for; and thaſe who. have been 
in the ſervice: à certain number of 
years are diſmiſſed with, honour, and 
enabled to ſpend the remainder of 
their days without labour or folici- 
tude. We are, therefore, never in 
want of ſkiltul, mariners.; for it is 


the ambition of every father ta 


qualify his ſon. for fa advantageous 


a ſtation: and boys, almoſt as. ſoon 


as they can walk, are taught to ma- 
nage an oar, to limb the ſhrowds, 
and to deſpiſe a ftogm, Men are 
thus rendered willingly ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of government, by 
an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it 


operates with the forge af cuſtom 3 


and by rewards fe. certain, that the 


impulſe of hope is irreſiſtible : and, 


indeed, by authority alone little can 
be effected mere abedience, like 
that of a vaſſal ta his lord, is not 
ſufficient; obedience muſt be ani- 
mated by affection; and men. muſt 
find their oon advantage is that la- 
bour which is neceſſary to effe& the 


* poxpales of others. 


After this diſcousſe, Narbab car- 
ned 
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ried me to the publick ſtorehouſes, 
the arſenals, and all the manufac- 
tories that relate to the ſhipping. - I 
enquired minutely into every article, 
and wrote down all that I learned, 
leſt ſome uſeful circumſtance ſhould 
afterwards be forgotten, * 

© But Narbal, who was well ac- 
quainted with the temper of Pygma- 
lion, and had conceived a zealous 
affection for me, was ſtill impatient 
for my departure, dreading a diſco- 
yery by the king's ſpies, who were 
night and day going about the city: 
but the wind would not yet permit 
me ts embark; and one day, while 


mn &T RR K K K 


harbour with more than common at- 
tention, and queſtioning ſeveral mer- 
chants of commercial affairs, one of 


„ % K K K K K K K 


we were buſied in examining the 


% produce you to the king; but do 
«« you confidently affirm that you are 


© a Cyprian, of the city of Amathus, 
« and ſon of a ftatuary of Venus. I 
« will confirm your account, .by de- 
% claring that I was formerly ac» 
% quainted with your father; and per- 
«© haps the king, without entering into 
a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will ſuffer 
© you to depart: this, however, is the 


* 
* 


te only expedient by which a chance of 
life can be procured for us both. | 


To this counſel. of Narbal I an- 
© ſwered—** Let an unhappy  wretch 
« periſh, whoſe deſtruction is the de- 


© cree of Fate! I can die without ter · 
&« ror; and I would not involve you in 


«© my calamity, becauſe I would live 


c without A e but I cannot 
i 


© conſent to lie. I am a Greek; and 


- . 
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„ to fay that I am a Cyprian, is to 
t ceaſe to be a man: the gods, who 
& know my ſincerity, may, if it is con- 
« ſiſtent with their wiſdom, preſerve 
c me by their power;, but fear ſhall 
© never ſeduce me to attempt my own 
preſervation by falſnood. 18 
« This falſhood, anſwered Nar- 


* Pygmalion's officers came up to Nar- 
© bal, and faid—* The king has juſt 
& learned, from the captain of one of 
te the veſſels which returned with you 
« from Egypt, that you have brought 
u hither a perſon who paſſes for a na- 
te tive of Cyprus; but who is; indeed, 
«© a ſtranger of ſome other country. 

&« Tt is the king's pleaſure that this bal, © is wholly without gui 
ts perſon be immediately ſecured, and ** can it be condemned even | 
« the country to which he belongs cer- „ gods: it will produce ill to one; 
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& tainly known; and for this you are ** will, preſerve the innoce 


&« to anſwer with your head.“ Juſt 
at this moment I had left Narbal at 
a little diſtance, to examine more 
nearly the proportions of a Tyrian 
veſſel, which was almoſt new, and 
which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailer 
that had ever entered the port; and I 
was then ſtating ſome queſtions to 
the ſhipwright under whoſe directions 
it had been built. | 

© Narbal anſwered, with the utmoſt 


, «a R aA a +» K a «a 


* and your zeal for religion ſuperſti- 
« tious,”” ' 


« That it is 2 falſhoad,” ſaid I, 


© is to mea ſufficient proof that it can 
« never become a man who ſpeaks in 
* the preſence of the gods, and is un- 
« der perpetual and unlimited obliga- 


© conſternation and terror, that the fo- * tions to truth. He who offers vio- 
© reigner was really a native of the “ Jence to truth, as he counteracts the 
© Iſland of Cyprus, and that he would ““ diftates of conſcience, muſt offend 
immediately goin ſearch'of him: but © the gods, and injure himſelf: do 
© the moment the officer was out of ** not, therefore, urge me to a conduct 
© fight, he ran to me, and acquainted ““ that is unworthy both of you and 
© me with my danger. © My appre- of me. If the gods 1 45 us with 
© henſions,“ ſaid- he, „were but too “ pity, they can eaſily effect our deli- 


* juſt: my dear Telemachus, our ruin 
« 18 inevitable. The king, who is 


verancez and if they ſuffer us to 


& periſh, we ſhall die the martyrs of 


night and day tormenied with miſ- ** truth, and leave one example to 
*« truſt, ſuſpects that you are not a * mankind, that virtue has been pre- 
„Cyprian; and has commanded me ** ferred to life. My life has been al- 


eto lecure your perſon under pain of 
«© death. What ſhall we do? May 
the gods deliver us by more than 
* human wiſdom, or we periſh! I muſt 


ready too long, fince it has been only 
© ſeries of misfortunes; and it is the 


A 


« danger of your's only, my dear Nar- 
e bal, that I regret. 
key | 1 


Why, alas! 
* ſhould 
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& ſhould your friendfhip for a wretched 
«© fugitive be fatal to yourſelf 7** | 
© This difpute, which had continued 
r conſiderable time, was at length in- 
* terry by the arrival of a perſon, 
© who had run till he was not able im- 
© medidtely to ſpeak; but we foon 


© fearned that he was another of the 


© king's officerf, and had been dif- 


3 eg by Aſtarbe. Aſtarbe had 


beauty that appeared to be more than 
* human, and a mind that had almoſt 
the power of faſcination; her general 
* mariner-was fprightly, and her par- 


' © ticular addreſs ſoft and inſinuating: 


© bur, with all this power to pleaſe, ſhe 
© was, like the Syrens, cruel and ma- 


. © lignant; and knew how to concea 


© the worſt purpoſes by inſcrutable diſ- 
© Faulation. She had gained an ab- 
® folute aſcendency over Proniabon by 
© her beauty and her wit, the ſweetneſs 
© of her ſorg, and the harmony of her 
« lyre; and P oration, in the ardour 
© 'of his paſſion for this miſtreſs, had 
© pat. away, Topha his queen. He 
© thought only how he ſhould gratify 
6 'Aﬀazde, who was. enterprizing and 
© ambitious; and his avarice, however 


infamous, was fcarce more a curſe 


© than his extravagant fondneſs for this 
© woman. But, though he was paſ- 
£ fionately enamoured of her, ſhe re- 


© fion: ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real 
© ſentiments, and appeared to defire life 
c itſelf only as the means of enjoying 
his ſociety, at the very moment in 
© which her heart ſickened at his ap- 


© proach. : 


At this time there was at Tyre a 
© young Lydian named Melachon, who 
© was extremely beautiful, but diſſo- 
© Jute, voluptuous, and effeminate : his 
© principal care was to preſerve the 
© delicacy of his complexion, and to 
& ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over 
© his ſhoulders, to perfume his perſon, 
4 adjuſt his dreſs, and chaunt amorous 


© ditties to the mulick of his lyre. Of 


© this yauth Aſtarbe became enamour- 


© ed to diſtraction; but he declined 


© her favours, becauſe he was.himſelf 
© equally enamoured of another, and 
e dreaded the jealouſy of the king. 
e Aﬀearbe perceived herſelf flighted; 
© and, in the rage of diſappointment, 
© reſolved that he 


2 


6 top dee with contempt and aver- 
1 


K „ „ 


who rejected her 
© ſove, ſhould at leaſt gratify her re- 
enge ſhe thought of repreſenting 


5. 4 * 


<3. 
1 


* Melachon to the king as the ſtran 

© whom he had been informed Narbal 
+ had brought into Tyre, and after 
* whom he had cauſed enquiry to be 


made. In this fraud the ſucceeded - 


© by her own arts of perſuaſion, and by 
© bribing to ſecreſy all who might have 
© diſcovered it to Pygmalion : for ag 
© he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor 
© could difcover it in others, he was 
* ſurrounded by abandoned mercena- 
ries, who would, without ſcruple, 
execute his commands, however 1hi- 

uitous and cruel. To theſe wretches 
the authority of Aſtarbe was formi- 
dable; and they aſſiſted her todeceive 
the king, left they ſhould give offerice 
to an imperious woman, who mono- 

olized his confidence. Thus Me- 
lachon, though known to be a Lydian 
© by the whole city, was caſt into pri. 
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* ſon, as the foreigner whom Narbal 


© had brought out of Egypt. | 
_ * But Aﬀearbe, fearing that, if Nar- 
© bal ſhould come befote the king, he 
© might diſcover the impoſture, diſ- 
© patched this officer with the utmoſt 
© expedition, who delivered her com- 
© mands in theſe words. It is the 
5 pleaſure of Aſtarbe that you do not 
% diſcover the ſtranger whom you 
„ brought hither to the king: ſhe re- 
© quires. nothing of won but to be 
g dient, and will herſelf be anſwerable 

© for whatever is neceſſary to your 


K 


ce juſtification ; but let your friend 


„ immediately embark with the Cy- 
% prians, that he may be no more ſeen 
© in the city.“ Narbal, who received 
© this propoſal of deliverance with ex- 
taſy, readily promiſed to fulfil the 
conditions; and the officer, well ſa- 
tisfied to have ſucceeded in his com- 
miſhon, returned to Aſtarbe to make 

his report. 
© Upon this oceaſiun, we could not 
but admire the Divine Goodneſs, 
which had ſo ſuddenly rewarded our 
integrity, and interpoſed, almoſt by a 
miracle, in favour of them that were 
ready to have facrificed every thing to- 
truth: and we reflected, with horror, 
upon a king who had given bimſelf 
© up to avarice and ſenſuality. ** He 
% who is thus ſuſpicious of deceit, 
E ſaid we, ** deſerves to be deceived; 
©: and, indeed, that which he deſerves 
«& he ſuffers: for, as he ſuſpeRs the 
6 upright of hypocriſy, he puts him- 
© ſelf Into the hands of wretches who 
„ profeſs 
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© profeſs the villainy that they prac- 
« tfſe; and almoſt every other perſon 
© in the kingdom perceives the fraud 
«© by which he is over-reached. Thus, 
«« while Pygmalion is made the tool of 
% a ſhameleſs trumpet, the gods ren- 
« der the falſhood of the wicked an 
« ;nftrument of . preſervaſian to the 
„ righteous, to whom it is leſs dread- 
« ful to periſh than to lie!“ | 
At the very time in which we were 
making theſe reflections, we perceived 
© the wind change, It now blew fair 
« for the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal 
© cried out The gods declare for 
«© thee, my dear Telemachus, and will 
« compleat thy delive#ance! Fly from 
ce this cruel, this execrable coalt! To 
«<< follow thee, to whateverclimate—to 
«© follow thee in life and death-—would 
« be happineſs and honour ! But, alas! 
« Fate has connected me with. this 
« wretched country: with my country 
%] am born to ſuffer; and, perhaps, 


e in her ruins I ſhall periſh} But of 


<< what moment is this, if my tongue 
ſhall be ſtill faithful to truth, and-niy 
heart ſhall hold faſt it's integrity! 
As for thee, my dear Telemachus, 
* may the gods, who guide thee by 
% their wiſdom, reward thee to the ut- 
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„ moſt of their bounty, by giving and 


continuing to thee that virtue which 


% is pure, generous, and exalted4 
„ Mayeſlt thou ſurvive every danger, 
«© return in ſafety to Ithaca, and deli- 
% ver Penelope from the preſumption 
«© of her ſuitors! May thy eyes behold, 
„ and thy arms embrace, the wiſe U- 
« lyſſes thy father; and may he re- 


4 joice in a ſon that will yet add new 


«© honours to his name! But, in the 
« midſt of thy felicity, ſuffer, at leaſt, 


«© the ſorrows of friendſhip, the pleaſ- - 


ing anguiſh of virtue, to ſteal upon 
© thee for a moment; and remember 


„ unhappy Narbal with a figh, that 
ce fhall at once expreſs his misfortunes. - 


“ and thy affection.“ 

My heart melted within me as he 
© ſpoke; and, when he expected my re- 
«* ply, I threw myſelf upon his neck, 


and bedewed it with my tears, but 


s was unable to utter a word: we there- 


© fore embraced in ſilence; and he then 
conducted me to the veſſel. While 


© we weighed anchbr, he ſtood upon 
© the beach; and, when the veſſel was 
„under fail, we mutually looked to- 
© wards each other, till the object be- 


came confuſed, and at length totally 


4 diſappeared FP . 
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oo 3 30, who had, till 


this inſtant, ſat motion- _ 


P inexpreſſible delight, to 
the adventures of Tele- 


2 1 and liſtening, with 


„de s of 
| machus, now interrupted 
him, that he might enjoy ſome reſpite. 
It is time, ſaid ſhe, that, after ſo 
© many toils, you ſhould taſte the ſweets 
of repoſe. In this iſland you have 


ſubſervient to your wiſhes; open 
your hearts, therefore, to joy, and 
make room for all the bleſſings of 
peace, which the gods are preparing 
for you: and to-morrow, when the 
roſy fingers of Aurora ſhall unlock 
the golden doors of the eaſt, and the 
leeds of Phoebus ſhall ſpring up 
from the deep, diffuſing the beams of 
day, and driving before them the 
ſtars of Heaven, the hiſtory of your 
misfortunes, my dear Telemachus, 
ſhall be reſumed. You have ex- 
ceeded even your father in wiſdom 
and in courage: nor has Achilles, 
the conqueror of Hector; nor The- 
ſeus, who returned from hell; nor 
even the great Alcides, who delivered 
the earth from ſo many monſters; 
diſplayed either fortitude or virtue 
equal to yours, May one deep and 
unbroken flumber render the night 
ſhort to you! though, to me, alas! it 


nothing to fear; every thing is here 
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what impatience ſhall I deſire again 
to ſee you; to hear your voice; to 
urge you to repeat what F have been 
told already; and enquire after what 
I am fil. to learn] Go, then, my 
dear Telemachus, with that friend 
whom the bounty of the gods has 
again reſtored; retire into the grotto | 
which has been prepared for your re- 
poſe. May dee e ſhed his be- 
nigneſt influence upon your eye- lids, 
that are now heavy with watching, 
and diffuſe a pleaſing languor through 
your limbs, that are fatigued by la- 
bour! May he cauſe the moſt delight- 
ful dreams to. ſport around youu] 
your imagination with gay ideas; 
and keep far from you whatever 
might chace them away too ſoon!” 
The goddeſs then conducted Tele- 
machus into the ſeparate grotto, which 
was not leſs rural, or pleaſant, than her 


own. In one part of it, the lulling 


murmurs of a fountain invited fleep ta 
the weary; and in another, the nymphs 
had prepared two beds of the ſofteſt 
moſs, and covered them with two large 
{kins; one with that of a lion for Te- 
lemachus, and the other with that of a 


bear for Mentor. 


They were now alone; but Mentor, 
before he reſigned his eyes to ſleep, 


' ſpoke thus to Telemachus. The 


*' pleaſure of relating your adventures 


will be weariſome and long, With f has enſnared you; for, by diſplaying 


« thy 


Ls 
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© tions of your own as may be thought 
* to merit praiſe. This ſalutary ad- 


the dangers which you have ſur- 
mounted by your courage and your 
ingenuity, you have captivated Ca- 
lypſo; and, in proportion as you 
have enflamed her paſſions, you have 
enſured your own captivity. C 
be hoped that ſhe will ſuffer him to 
depart who has diſplayed ſuch power 
to pleaſe? You have been betrayed 
to indifcretion by your vanity, She 
promiſed to relate ſome tories to you, 
and to acquaint you with the adven- 
tures and the fate of Ulyſſes; but ſhe 
has found means to ſay much with- 
out giving you any information, and 
to draw from you whatever ſhe de- 
fired to know, Such are the zrts of 
the flatterer and the wanton! When, 
O Telemachus! will you be wile 


nity, and know how to ſuppreſs inci- 
dents that do you horiour, when it is 
not fit they ſhould be related? Others, 
indeed, admire the wiſdom which you 
e at an age in which they think 
olly might be forgiven : but I can 
forgive you nothing; your heart is 
known only to me, and there is no 
other Who loves you well enough to 
tell you your faults. How much 
does your father ſtill ſurpaſs you in 
wiſdom?* _ 
© Could I then,* anſwered Telema- 
chus, „have refuſed an account of my 
mis fortunes to Calypſo? *—* No, re- 
plied Mentorz but you ſhould have 
gratified her curioſity only by reciting 
© ſuch circumſtances as might have 
© raiſed her compaſſion: you might 
have told her that, after having long 
* waydered from place to place, you 
Vas firſt a captivegamFSicily, and then 
* 2flave in Egypt. This would have 
8 bende h; and all that was more 
* ſerved only to render that poiſon 
more active which now rages at her 
| © heart; a poiſon from which I pray 
the gods that thy heart may be de- 
fended.“ ; 

But what can now be done?“ ſaid 
Telemachus. Now, replied Men- 
tor, © the ſequel of your ſtory cannot 
. e ON Calypſo knows too 
© much to be deceived in that which ſhe 
© has yet to learn; and to attempt it 
* would be only to diſpleaſe her. 
Proceed, therefore, to-morrow, in 
* your account of all that the gods 
£ have done for you; and ſpeak another 
time with more modeſty of ſuch ac - 
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enough to reſiſt the impulſe of va- 
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her ſnares. 


vice was received by Telemachus with 
the ſame friendſhip with which it was 
given by Mentor; and they immedi- 


ately lay down to ref., 2 
As ſoon as the firft rays of Phœabus 


glanced upon the mountains, Mentor 
heard the voice of Calypſo calling to her 
nymphs in the neighbouring wood, 
and awakened Telemachus. 
time,' ſaid he, © to repreſs the en- 
© croachment of ſleep: let us now re- 
© turn to Calypfo, but put no confi- 
dence in her words; ſhut your heart 
againſt her, and dread the delicious 
poiſon of her praiſe. Yeſterday ſhe 
exalted you above the. wile Ulyfles 
your father, and the invincible A 
chilles; above Theſeus, who filled the 
earth with his fame; and Hercules, 


Did you perceive the exceſs of ſuch 
adulation, or did you believe her 
proces to be juſt? Calypſo herſelf 
auzhs in ſecret at ſo romantick a 
falſhood, which ſhe uttered only be- 
cauſe the believed you to be ſo vain as 
to be gratified by the groſſeſt flattery, 


by the moſt extravagant improbabi- 
lity.? - 

They now approached the place'\ 
where they were expected by the god- 


deſs. The moment ſhe perceived 
them, ſhe forced a ſmile, and attempt- 


ed to conceal, under the appearance 
of joy, the dread and anxiety which 
agitated her boſom; for ſhe*foreſaw 
that, under the direction of Mentor, 
Telemachus, like Ulyſſes, would elude 
© Come,” faid ſhe, * my 
dear Telemachus, and relieve me 
from the impatience of curioſity: I 
© have dreamed all the night of your 
departure from Phcoenicia,” to ſeek 


new adventures in the Iſle of Cyprus. 


© Let us not, therefore, loſe another 


moment: make haſte to ſatisfy me 


« with knowledge; and put an end to 


© the illuſions of conjecture.“ They 
then ſat down upon graſs that was in- 


termingled with violets, and a lofty 


grove ſpread it's ſhadow over them. 


Calypſo could not refrain from look - 


ing frequently, with the molt paſſion- 


ate tenderneſs, at Telemachus; nor 


| perceive, without indignation, that 
every glance of her eye was remarked 


by Mentor, All her nymphs filently 
ranged 


4 


who obtained a place in the ſkies. _ 


and ſo weak as to be impoſed upon 
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ranged themſelves in a ſemicircle, and 
leaned forward with the utmoſt 8 
nels of attention: the eyes of the whole 


| L were immoveably fixed upon 


Telemachus; who, looking down- 


ward, and bluſhing with the moſt 


graceful modeſty, thus continued his 
Narrative. 5 
Our fails bad not been long filled 
© with the gentle breath of a favouring 
wind, before the level coaſt of Phœni- 
_cia diſappeared, As I was now aſſoci- 
.ated with Cyprians, of whoſe man- 
ners I was totally ignorant, I deter- 
maned to remain Glent, that T mighr 
the better remark all that paſſed; and 
recommend myſelf to my compa- 
nions by the moſt ſcrupulous deco- 
rum. But, during my blence, a deep 
fleep. ſtole inſenſibly upon me; the 
voluntary exerciſe of all my faculties 
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© was ſuſpended: I ſank ivto the moſt 
* luxurious tranquillity, and my heart 
" * overflowed with delight. On a ſud- 


© den I thought the clouds parted, and 
© that I ſaw Venus in her chariot drawn 
© by two doves; ſhe appeared in all that 
© radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and ir- 
© feſiſtible grace, which the Thunderer 
© himſelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly be- 
© hold, when the firſt iſſued from the 
© foam of the ſea. I thought ſhe de- 
© ſcended with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and 
in a moment reached the fpot on which 


* I food; that ſhe then, with a ſmile, 


* fjaid her band upon my ſhoulder, and 
pronounced theſe words; —*©* Young 
« (Greek, thou art now about to enter 


3 into my dominions: thou ſhalt. hort - 


* ly arrive at that fortunate iſland 
+ where every pleaſure ſprings up un- 
* der my ſteps; there thou thalt burn 


s incenſe upon my -altars, and I will 


* laviſh upon thee: inexhauſtible de- 
« light: let thy heart, therefore, in- 
e dulge the utmoſt luxuriancy of hope, 
«and reject not the happineſs which 
„% the molt powerful of all the deities 


b“ is now willing to beſtow.” 


A the fame time I perceived the 
© boy Cupid fluttering, on his little 
£ wings, round his mother, The love- 
* ly ſoftneſs and laughing ſimplicity 
of childhood appeared in his counte- 
F nance; but, in bis eyes, which ſpark - 


led with a piercing brightneſs, there 


« was ſomething that I could not be- 
© hold without tear, He looked at me, 
+ indeed, with a ſmile; but it was the 
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© of wiſdom, virtue, and 


malignant ſmile of derifion and cruel. 
ty: he ſelected from his golden quiv- 
er the keeneſt of all his arrows; and, 
having bent his bow, the ſhaft was 
juſt parting from the ſtring, when 
Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and lift- 
ed her immortal ægis before me. In 
her aſpect there was not that exqui- 
ſite ſoftneſs, that amorous languor, 
which I had remarked in the counte- 
nance and attitude of Venus: the 
beauty of Minerva was ſimple, chaſte, 
and unaffected; all was eaſy and na- 
tural, yet ſpirited, ſtriking, and ma- 
jeſtick. The ſhaft of Cupid, not hav- 
ing ſufficient force to penetrate the 
© ſhield that intercepted it, fell to the 
« ground; and the god, touched at once 
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with ſhame. and indignation, with- 


© drew his bow, and betrayed his diſ- 
appointment by a ſigh. © Away! 
% preſumptuous boy!“ ſaid Minerva; 
* thou haſt power only over the baſe, 
& who prefer the ſordid pleaſures of 
ſenſuality to the ſublime enjoyments 
onour,” 
Love, bluſhing with reſtrained anger, 
* flew away without reply; and Venus 
* again aſcending to Olympus, I long 
© traced her chariot and her doves in a 
© cloud of intermingled azure and gold; 
© but, at length, they were not to be 
* diſtinguiſhed: and when I turned my 
© eyes downwards, I perceived that Mi- 
* nerva alſo had diſappeared. 
I then fancied myſelf tranſported 
to a delightful garden; which revived 
in my mind the defcriptions that I 


c 

8 

© had heard of Elyſium, Here 1 met 
£c 

« 


with Mentor, who accoſted me in 
theſe words: Fly from this fatal 
„country, this iſland of contagion, 
where every breeze is tainted with 
© ſenſuality, where the moſt heroick 
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« virtue has cauſe for fear, and ſafety 


* can be obtained only by flight!” 
© The moment I ſaw Mentor, Iattempt- 
© ed to throw my arms about him in an 


© extaſy of eng Iftrove in vain to 


lift my. feet from the ground, my 


© knees failed under me, and my arms 


«© cloſed over an empty ſhade Which 
* *eluded their graſp. The effort wak- 
© ed me; and I perceived that this my- 
© ſterious dream was a divine admoni- 
© tion. A more animated reſolution 
© againſt pleaſure, and greater diffi- 


* dence of my own virtue, concurred 
* to make me deteſt the effeminate and 
© voluptuous manners of the Cyprians: 
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but I was moſt affected by the appre- 
benſion that Mentor was dead; and 
that, having paſſed the irremeable 
waters of the Styx, he was fixed for 
ever in the bliſsful dwellings of the 


juſt 


till T burſt into tears; and being ob- 
ſerved by the mariners, they atked 
me why I wept. I replied, that it 
might eafily be gueſſed why an un- 
happy fugitive, who deſpaired of re- 
turning to his country, ſhould weep. 
In the mean time, however, ail the 
Cyprians that were on board gave 
themſelves up tothe moſt extravagant 
merriment: the rowers, indeed, to 
whom a mere ſuſpenſion of labour 
was luxury, fell aſleep upon their 
oarsz but the pilot, who had quitted 
the helm, TY og himſelf with 
flowers, held in his hand an enor- 
mous bowl, which he had almoſt 
emptied of wine; and, with the reſt 
of the crew, who were equally intox- 
icated, roared out ſuch fongs to the 
praiſe of Venus and Cupid, as no man. 
who has a reverence for virtue can 
hear without horror. 


While they were thus thoughtleſs 


of danger, a ſudden tempeſt began to 
trouble the ocean, and obſcure the 
ſky. The winds, as in the wild ar- 
dour of unexpected freedom, were 


heard bellowing among the ſails, and 
the waves daſhed againſt the ſides of 


the veſfel, which groaned under the 
ſtrokes. We now floated on the ridge 


the next moment ſeemed to glide from 
under as, and leave us buried in the 
abyſs; we perceived alſo. ſome rocks 
near us, and heard the biliows break 
againk them with a dreadful noiſe. 
I had often heard Mentor ſay, that 
the effeminate and voluptuous are 
never bravez and I now found, by 
experience, that it was true; for the 
Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been ſo 
extravagant and tumultuous, now 
ſunk under a fenſe of their danger, 
and wept like women. I heard no- 
thing but the ſcreams of tetror, and 
the wailings of hopeleſs diſtreis: 
fome lamented the loſs of pleaſures 
that were never to return; and ſome 
made idle vows of ſacrifice to the 
gods if they reached their port. in 
lafety; but none had preſence of mind 
either to undertake or dirett the na- 


of a ſtupendous mountain, which 
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43 
vigation of the veſſel. In this ñᷣtus- 
tion I thought it my duty to ſave the 
lives of my aſſociates, by ſaving my 
own: Itherefore took the helm into my 
own hand, the pilot being ſo inteki- 
cated as to be af. 
danger of the veſſel; I encouraged the 
affrighted mariners, and I ordered the 
ſails to be taken in. The men rowed 
5 and we ſoon found our- 


| ſelves clear of the rocks, amo 


which we had beheld all the horrors 


of death at ſo near a view. | 


© This event had the appearance of - 


a dream to the mariners, who were 
indebxed to me for their lives; and 


they looked upon me with aſtoniſh- 


ment. We arrived at the Iſſe of Cy- 
prus in that month of the fpring which 


is confecrated to Venus; a feaſfon 


which the Cyprians believe to be un- 
der the influence of this goddefs, be- 
cauſe all nature then appears to be 
animated with new vigour, and ples- 
ſure ſeems to ſpring up ſpontaneoully 


with the flowers of the feld. 


© As ſoon as I went on more, I perceiv- 
ed a certain ſoftneſs in the air, Which, 
though it repdered the body indvlent 


and inactive, yet brought on a difpo- 


ſition to gaiety and wantonneſs: and, 
indeed, the inhabitants wefe ſo averſe 
to laboar, that the country, though 
extremely fertile and pleatant, was 
almoſt wholly vncultivated. I met, 
in every ſtreet, crowds of women 
looſely dreſſed, ſinging the praiſes of 


| Venus, and going to dediente them- 


ſelves to the ſervice of her teraple. 
Beauty and pleaſure ſparkled in their 
countenances; but their beauty was 
tainted by affeRation; and the modeſt 


fimplicity, from which female charms _ 


principally derive their power, was 
wanting: the diffolate air, the ſtudi- 
ed look, the ftauniting dteſs, and the 


laſcivious gait, the expreflive glances 


that ſeemed to wander in fearch af- 
ter thuſe of the mey, the vilible emu - 
tation who ſhould kindle thè moſt ar- 
dent paſſion, and whatever ele I dif- 
covered in theſe women, moved only 
my contempt and averſion, and Twas 
diſguſted by all that they did with a 
defire to pleaſe. | | 
f was conducted to a temple of the 
oddels, of which there are feveral 
in the iſland; for the is worſhipped at 
Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos. That 
which T viſited was at Cytbera: the 
6 ſtructure, 


olly inſenſible of the 
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compleat periſtyle; and, the columns. 
are ſo large and. lofty, that it's ap- 
pearance is extremely majeſticx. On 
each front, over the architrave and 
frieze, are large pediments, on which 
the «moſt entertaining adventures of 
the goddeſs are repreſented in bas-re- 
lief. There is a perpetual crowd of 
people with offerings at the gate; but 


within the limits of the conſecrated. 


2 no victim is ever ſlain; the 
at of bulls and heifers is never 
burnt, as at other temples; nor are 
the rites of Pleaſure , profaned with 
their blood. The. beaſts that are here 


offered are only preſented before the 


altar; nor are any accepted but thoſe 
that are young, white, and without 
blemiſh: they are dreſſed with purple 


fillets embroidered with gold, and 


their horns are decorated with gilding 
and flowers. After they have been 
preſented, they are led to a proper 
place at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
killed for the banquet of the prieſts. 


Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, 
and wines of the richeſt flavour. The 


habit of the prieſts is a long white 
robe, fringed with gold at the bot - 
tom, and bound round them with a 
golden girdle; the richeſt aromaticks 
of the Eaſt burn night and day upon 
the altars, and the ſmoke. riſes in a 
cloud of fragrance to the ſkies, All 
the columns of the temple are adorn- 
ed with feftoons; all the ſacrificial 


veſſels are of gold; and the whole 


building is ſurrounded by a conſe- 
crated grove of odoriferous myrtle, 
None are permitted to preſent the yic- 
tims to the prieſt, or to kindle the hal- 
lowed fire, but boys and girls of con- 
ſummate beauty. But this temple, 
however magnificent, was rendered 
infamous by the diffolute manners of 
the votaries. | 

© What. I ſaw in this place ſtruck 
me at firſt with horror;. but at length, 


by inſenſible degrees, it became fa- 


miliar. I was no longer alarmed at 
the appearance of vice; the manners 
of the company had a kind of conta- 
gious influence upon mez my inno- 
cence was univerſally derided; and 
my modeſty and reſerve became the 
ſport of impudence and buffoonery; 
every art was practiſed to excite my 
paſſions, to enſnare me by tempta- 
tion, and to kindle the love of plea- 
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TELEMACHUS: 


© ſtryKute, which. is all of marble, is a 


ſure in my breaſt. I perceived that 
I was, every day, leſs capable of re- 
ſiſtancez the influence of education 
was ſurmounted; my virtusus reſo. 
lutions melted away; I could no 
longer ſtruggle againſt evils that preſ. 
ſed, upon me on every ſide; and from 
dreading vice, I cameat length to be 
aſhamed of virtue. I was like a man 
who attempts to ſwim a deep and 
rapid river; his firſt efforts are vigo- 


rous, and he makes way againſt the 


ſtream; but, if the ſhores are ſteep, 
and he cannot reſt, himſelf upon the 
bank, he grows weary by degrees; 
his ſtrength 1s exhauſted; his limbs 
become {tiff with fatigue; and he is 
carried away by the torrent. Thus 
my eyes began to grow dim to the 
deformity of vice, and my heart 
ſhrunk from the toil of virtue; Icould 
no longer call in the powers of rea- 
ſon to my aſſiſtance, nor remember the 


example of my father with emula- 


lation: the dream, in which I had 
ſeen Mentor in the fields of Elyfium, 
repreſſed the laſt feeble effort of my 
virtue, by cutting off all hopes of 
ſupport; a plealing languor ſtole in- 
ſenſibly upon me; and felt, what I 
knew to be, -poiſon glide from vein 


to vein, and diffuſe itſelf through 


every limb with a ſecret ſatisfaction: 
yet, by ſudden ſtarts, I deplored my 
captivity with ſighs and tears; ſome- 
times I pined with regret, and ſome- 
times I raved with indignation. 
How wretched a period of life,” 
ſaid I, “ is youth! Wherefore did 
the gods, who cruelly ſport with the 
calamities of men, ordain them to 
paſs through that ſtate, which is di- 
vided between the ſports of folly and 
the agonies of defire ? Why is not 
my head already hoary, and why do 
not my ſteps falter on the brink of 
the grave? Why am I not already 
like Laertes, whoſe fon is my fa- 
ther? Death itſelf would be more 
eligible than the ſhameful weakneſs - 


to which I am now conſcious !** But 


theſe exclamations had no” ſooner 
burſt from me, than my anguiſh would 
abate; and my conſcience, lulled 


again by the opiates of ſenſuality, 


would again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of 
ſhame; till fome ſudden thought 
would rouze me once more to ſenh- 
bility, and ſting me with yet Keener 
remorſe, 
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In this ſtate of perplexity and an- 
guiſh I frequently wandered about in 
the conſecrated grove, like a hart that 


the ſpeed. of the hart reaches the diſ- 
tant foreſt in a moment; but he car- 
ries the tormenting ſhaft in his fide: 


from mylelf; for the anguiſh of my 
breaſt could not be alleviated by 
changing place. | . 

I was one day in this ſituation, 
when, at ſome diſtance before me, in 
the moſt gloomy part of the grove, I 
thought I diſcovered Mentor; but, 


preſſed ſuch a mixture of grief and 
auſterity, that I felt no joy in his 
preſence. ,, Can it be thou, ſaid I, 
my deareſt friend, .my only hope! 
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Or do J thus gaze upon a fleeting 
illuſion? Is it Mentor? or is it the 
ſpirit of Mentor, that is ſtill touched 
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% numbered among the happy. ſpirits, 
« who. rejoice pa 4 fruition, of. their 
ce own virtue; to which the gods have 
on ſuperadded the ure and everlaſting 
1 gs 1 Ela ? 3 Men- 

or; doſt thou yet live? Am I again 
« happy in thy counſel, or art thou 


% only the manes of my friend? As 

_ © pronounced theſe words, I ran to- 
© wards him. breathleſs and tranſport- 
5 


ed: he calmly waited for me, with- 
© out advancing a fingle ſtep; but the 
gods only know with what joy I per- 
* ceived that he filled my graſp. No, 
« it is not an empty ſhade; I hold him 
« faſt; I embrace my dear Mentor! 

Thus I expreſſed the tumult of wy 
© mind in broken exclamations; till, 


\ * burſting into tears, I hung upon his 


neck without power to ſpeak. He 
© continued to 485 ſtedfaſtly at me 
© with a mixture of grief, tenderneſs, 
* and compaſſion; and at laſt I found 
© words, © Alas,” ſaid I, © whence 


* art thou come? What dangers have 


<«« ſurrounded me in thy abſence! and 
<© what ſhould I now have done with- 
out thee!” Mentor, not regarding 
my queſtions, cried out, in a voice 
that ſhook me with terror Fly! de- 
lay not a moment to fly. The very 
<< fruits of this ſorl are poiſon; the air 
is peſtilential; the inhabitants them- 
** {elves are contagious, and ſpeak only 


4 


— 


has been wounded. by the hunters; 


thus I vainly attempted. to eſcape 


upon a nearer approach, his coun- 
tenance appeared ſo pale, and ex- 


Can it be thou thyſelf in very deed? 


with my misfortunes ? Art not thou 


« to diffuſe the moſt deadly. venom.” 


% Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the 
«© moſt dreadful evil that iſſued from 
« the box of Pandora, corrupts every 
« heart, and eradicates every virtue, 
« Fly! wherefore doſt thou linger? 
© Fly! caſt not one look behind New, 
« nor let even thy thought return to 
“ this accurſed iſland for a moment.“ 
While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as 
it were, a thick cloud yaniſh from 
before me, and my eyes were once 
more illuminated with the rays of un- 
broken light. My heart was elated 
with a peaceful yet vigorous joy, very 
different from the diffolute and tu- 
multuous pleaſures of defire: one is 
the joy of phrenzy and confuſion, a 
perpetual tranſition from outrageous 
paſſion to the keeneſt remorſe; the 
other is the calm and equal felicity of 
reaſon, which participates of divine 
beatitude, and can neither ſatiate nor 
be exhauſted; it filled all my breaſt, 
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thus to weep. Happy,“ laid I, 


R * 


* ſafes to be ſeen in all her beauty! 
thus to behold her, is to love her; 
and to love her is to be happy. 


W 
A 


© But my attention was recalled to 


Mentor: © I muſt leave you,” aid 
© hez © nor can my ſtay be protratte 

«© a moment. Whither doſt thou 
« go, then?” ſaid I.“ To what de- 
ce fart will I not follow thee! Think not 
4 to depart without me, for I will ra- 
« ther tie at thy feet! Immediately 
© I caught hold of him, and held him 


with all my force. It is in vain,” 


© ſaid he, „that thy zeal attempts to 
« detain me: I was fold by Metophis 
« to the Arabs or Ethiopians, who, 
« being on a trading journey to Da- 
© maſcus in Syria, determined to part 
&« with me, imagining that they could 
& ſell me for a large ſum to one Hazael, 


© a man who was ſeeking after a Gre-. 


te cian ſlave, to acquaint him with the 
© manners of the country, and inſtruct 
© him in the ſciences: nor were they 
« miſtaken; for I was purchaſed by Ha- 
© zaclata very high price. The know- 
„ Jedge which he ſoon acquired of the 
& Grecian policy inclined him to go 


«© into Crete, to ſtudy the Jaws of Mi- 


© nos; the voyage was immediately 
undertaken; but we were driven, by 
contrary winds, 'to Cyprus; and he 
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and overflowed in tears; nor is there 
on earth any higher enjoyment than 


© are thoſe by whom Virtue vourh-. 
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4 ſuffer me to follow thee. 


de ſo enamoured of 


- 6 ſuffer him to depart, ti 
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% has taken this opportun | ity to make his 
« offering at the temple. I ſee him now 
75 coming out; a favourable wind al- 


4 ready fills our ſails, and calls os on 


© board. Fatewel, my dear Telema- 
% chus ! A flave, who fears the gods, 
% cannot diſpenſe with his obligation 
% to attend his maſter; the gods have 
& made me the property of another; 
& and they know, that if. I had any 
, right in myſelf, T would transfer it to 
& you, Farewel! remember. the at- 
tc chievements of Ulyſſes, and the tears 
ce of Penelope; remember alſo, that the 
««. pods are ruſt.—Ye powers, who are 
* the protectors of the innocent, in 
& what a country am T eompelled to 
& leave Telemachus !''—* No,“ faid 
© I, „my dear Mentor, here thou canſt 


% not leave me; for I will rather pe- 


& iſh than ſoffer thee to depart with - 
ee gut me. But has thy Syrian ma- 
e ſter no compaſſion ? Will he tear 
« thee, by vio wo from my mw 
4 He muſt either take away my life, or 
« 40 e Ti hou haſt 
es thyſelf exhorted me to fly! why, 
« then, am I forbidden to fly with thee? 
4 I will ſpeak myſelf to Hazael; per- 


de haps he may regard my youth and 


cc my diſtreſs with pity. He, who is 
1 Wiktom as to ſeek 

& Her in diſtant countries, cannot fure- 
& Jy bave a ſavage or an inſenſible heart. 
e T will throw myſelf at his feet; I 
ec will embrace his knees; and will not 
11 he has con- 

4 ſented that I ſhould follow thee, 
« My dear Mentor, I will wear the 
& chains of lavery with thee! I will 
« offer myſelf to Hazacl; and if he re- 


T "ary me, my lot is thrown ;'and I will 
. #4 | 


eek reception, where I know I ſhall 
„ find it, in the grave. 
..* Juſt as I had pronounced theſe 
© words, Mentor was called by Ha- 
© zael, before whom I immediately fell 
6 proſtrate on the ground. Hazael, 
© who was aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſtranger 
© in that poſture, aſked what I would 


© requeſt, *#* I requeſt my life,“ ſaid 


71. 4 for, if I am not permitted to fol- 
& low Mentor, who is your ſervant, 
« J muſt die. The fon of the great 
4% Ulyſſes is before thee, who ſurpaſſed 
% in wiſdom all the Greeian princes; 
* by. wham Troy, a city famous 
& throughout all Afia, was overturn- 
ec ed: but think not that I boaſt the 
% dignity of my birth to exact A tribute 


tomy vanity; Imean only to ftrength. 
© en the claim of misfortune to th 

% pity. I have wandered from coal 
4 to coaſt, in ſearch of my father, with 
„ this perſon, whom Friendfhip has 
% made a father to me; but Fortune 
© has at 55 compleated my cala- 
% mity, by taking him from me! he is 


% now thy flave; let me, therefore, be 


% thy fave alſo. If thou art, indeed, 
* a lover of juſtice, and art going to 
Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the 
4% laws of Minos, thou wilt not reſiſt 
* the importanity of my diftreſs. Thou 
« ſeeſt the fon of a mighty prince re- 
% duced to ſue for ſlavery, as the only 
* poſſible condition of comfort: there 


„as a time when J preferred death 


to ſervitude in Sicily; butevils which 
« 1 there fuffered were but the firſt 
% effays of the rage of Fortune. I now 
4% tremble, leſt I fiould not be admit- 
es ted into that ſtate, which then 1 
* would have died to ſhun. May the 
«gods look down on my misfortunes! 
% aud may Hazael remember Minos, 
% whoſe wiſdom he admires, and whoſe 
« judgment ſhall, in the realms of 
wy Pluto, paſs upon us both. 

* Hazael looked upon me with great 
* complaceney and humanity; and, giv- 
ing me his hand, raiſed me from the 
* ground. * Fam not ignorant,“ ſaid he, 
Hof the wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; 
I have been often told what glory 


he acquired among the Greets by 


% Mentor; and Fame has made his 
* name familiar to all the nations of 
«« the Eaſt. Follow me, ſon of Ulyſ- 
es! I will be your father, till you 
% find him from whom you have de- 
4% rived your being, If I had no ſenſe 
« of the glory of Ulyffes, or of his 


% misfortunes, or of yours, the friend- 


% ſhip which I bear to Mentor would 
alone induce me to take care of you: 
« I bought him, indeed, as a flave; but 
«© he is now mine by a nobler con- 
«© nexian; for the money that he we 
e me procured me the deareſt and ma 
% valuable of all my friends. In him 
% I have found that wiſdom which I 
“ fought; and to him I owe all the 
, love of virtue that I have acquired: 
«© this moment, therefore, I reftore his 
t freedom, and continue thine; I re- 
«« naunce your ſervice, and require 
% only your eſteem.” 
6 The moſt piercing anguiſh was now 
changed in à moment to unutterable 
* joy. 
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7 am on mourned 
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joy. I perocived myſelf delivered 
© from total ruin; I was 2 
my country; I was favoured with aſ- 
DA that might enable me to reach 
it; I had the conſolation of being near 
a perſon whoſe love for me had no 
foundation but the love of virtue; 
and whatever elſe could contribute 
to my felicity was comprehended in 
my meeting with Mentor to part no 
more, - 
© Hazael proceeded directly to the 
port, followed by Mentor and myſelf, 
and we all — 
peaceful waves were divided by our 
bars; and a gentle breeze, which 
ſported in our Fils, ſeemed as it were 
to animate our bark, and impel it 
forward with an eaſy motion. Cyprus 
quickly diſappeared; and Hazael, 
who was impatient to know my ſen - 
timents, aſked me what I thought of 
the manners of that iſland. I told 
him ingenuouſly the dangers to which 
my vouth had been expoſed, and the 
conflit which had agitated my bo- 
ſom. He was touched at my horror 
of vice; and cried out“ Venus; I 
acknowledge thy power, and that of 
« thy ſon; and I have burnt incenſe 
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upon thy altars: but forgive me, if 


* I deteſt that infamous effeminacy 
«© which prevails in thy dominions, 
« and the brutal ſenſuality which is, 


«praiſed at thy feats.” 


He then diſcourſed with Mentor 
© of that Firſt Power which produced 
the heavens and the earth; that Infi- 
* niteand ImmutableIntelligencewhich 
© communicates itſelf to all, but is not 
divided; that Sovereign and Univer- 
* ſal Truth which illuminates intel - 
© leftual nature, as the ſun enlightens 
* the material world. He who has 
< never perceived this pure emanation 
* of Divinity,” ſaid Hazael, “ is blind 
“ as thofe who are bor without ſight; 
he paſſes through life in darkneſs, 
like that which involves the polar 
regions, where the night is protracted 
to half the year; he believes himſelf 
* to bewiſe, but is indeed a fool; he 
«« imagines that his eye comprehends 
every object, yet he lives and dies 
„without ſeeing any thing; or, at 
«© moſt, he perceives only ſome fleet- 
<« ing illuſions by a glimmering and 
% deceitful light; ſome unſubſtantial 
<< vapours, that are every moment 
changing their colour and ſhape, and 


4 
ce 
s 


* 


arked together: the 


“ at length fade into total obſcuri 
s ſuch ĩs the tate of every man who is 
© captivated by the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
and allured by the gaudy phantoms 
© of imagination | Indeed, none are 
* worthy the name of men but thoſe 
„ who walk by the dictates of eternal 
« Reaſon, who loye and follow the 


« guiding ray that is vouchſafed from 


„ above; it is by this Reaſon that we 
© are inſpired, when our thoughts are 
« good; and by this we are reproved, 
© when they are evil; from this we de- 
te rive intelligence and life; this is an 
t ocean, of which we are but ſmall 


„ ſtreams, that are quickly re-abſorb- 
i ed in the abyſs. from which they 


«© flowed !"? 


This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not 
perfectly comprehend; yet I per- 
ceived ſomething in it that was ele- 
vated and refined; and my heart 
caught fire at the beams of truth, 
which glanced within the verge of 
my underftanding. They proceeded 
to talk of the origin of the gods, of 


% M «a -w 


_ © -heroes, poets, the golden age, and the 


© univerſal deluge; of the river, of 
© Oblivion, in which the ſouls of the 
« dead are plunged; the perpetual pu- 
« niſhment that is inflicted upon the 
wicked in the gloomy gulf of Tar- 
© tarus; and of that happy tranquillity 
© which is enjoyed in the fields of 
« Elyſium by the ſpirits of the juſt, who 
«© exultin the aſſurance that it ſhall laſt 
© for ever. | 
While Hazael and Mentor were 
© diſcourſing on theſe topicks, we per- 
* ceived ſeveral dolphins approaching, 
* whoſe ſcales were varied with azure 


© and gold, and whoſe ſport ſwelled the 


.© ſea into waves, and covered it with 


© foam; theſe were followed by tritons, 
© who, with their ſpiral ſhells, emulated 
© the muſick of the trumpet; and in the 
© midſt of them appeared the chariot of 
« Amphitrite, drawn by ſea-horſes 
© whiter than ſnow; which dividing the 
© waves as they paſſed, left behind them 
© long furrows in the deep; fire ſpark- 
© Jed in their eyes, and from their noſ- 
© trils iſſued clouds of ſmoke: the cha- 
© riotof the goddeſs was a ſhell, whiter 
© and more bright than ivory, of a 
« wonderful figure; it was mounted 
© upon wheels of gold, and ſeemed al- 
# nlof to fly over the level ſurface of 
© the water; a great number of young 
© nymphs ſwam in a crowd after the 

"0 23 © chariot; 
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© chariot; and their hair, which was de- 
© corated with flowers, flowed looſely 
© behind them, and wantoned in the 


© hreeze/ The goddeſs held in one 


hand a ſceptre of gold, with which 
ſhe awed the waves to obedience; 
and, with the other, the held the lit- 
-< tle god Palemon, her ſon, whom ſhe 
* ſockled, upon her lap: ſuch ſweet- 
7 neſs and majeſty were expreſſed in 
© her countenance, that the rebellious 
< winds diſperſed at her appearance, 


© and gloomy tempeſts howled only at 


© a diſtance. The tritons guided the 
2 horſes with golden reins; anda large 
© purple ſail waved above, which was 


«but half diſtended by a multitude of 
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little zephyrs, who laboured to ſwell 
it with their breath. In the mid-air 
appeared ZEolus, buſy, reſtleſs, and 
'vehement; his wrinkled and moroſe 
countenance, his hoarſe and threaten- 
ing voice, his ſhaggy brows which 
hung down to his beard, and the ſul- 
len auſterity that gleamed in his eyes, 
awed the hurricanes of the north to 
ſilence, and drove back the clouds to 
the horizon. Whales of an enor- 
mous ſize, and all the monſters of 
the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb 
and flow with their noſtrils, ruſhed 
from their ſecret receſſes, and came 


in haſte to gaze upon the goddeſs, 
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* and her train diſappear- 
8 © ed, we began to diſcover 
© the mountains of Crete, 
though we could yet 
© ſcarce diſtinguiſh them 


from the clouds of Heaven, and the 


waves of the ſea; but it was not long 
before the ſummit of Mount Ida was 
ſeen, towering above the neighbour- 
ing mountains, as the ſpreading ant- 
lers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among 
the young — that ſurround him. 
By degrees we diſcovered more diſ- 
tinctly the coaſt of the iſland, which 
had the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre. As, in Cyprus, the ſoil was 


wild and uncultivated; in Crete, it 


was fertilized and enriched with 


every kind of fruit by the labour of 


it's inhabitants. 
We perceived innumerable villages 
that were well built, towns that were 


little inferior to cities, and cities that 


were in the higheſt degree magnifi - 


cent: there was no field on which the 


huſbandman had not impreſſed the 
characters of diligence and labour; 


the plough was every where to be 


traced; and there was ſcarce a bram- 


ble or a weed to be found in the 


iſland, We remarked, with plea. 
ſure, the deep vallies in which nume- 
rous herds of cattle were grazing, 


among many rivulets that enriched 


oo after the - goddeſs 
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the ſoil; the ſheep that were feeding 
on the declivity of the hills; the ſpa- 
cious plains that were covered with 
the golden bounty of Ceres; and the 


. mountains that were adorned with 


the lively verdure of the vine, and 
cluſters of grapes that were already 
tinged with blue, and promiſed. the 
bleſſing of Bacchus, wine, which 
ſoothes anxiety to peace, and ani- 
mates wearineſs with new vigour. 
Mentor told us, that he had before 
been in Crete, and acquainted us with 
whatever he knew of, the: country. 
This iſland, ſaid he, which is 
admired by all foreigners, and fa- 
mous for it's hundred cities, produ- 
ces all the neceſſaries of life in great 
plenty for it's e 
they are almoſt innumerable; for 
the earth is always profuſely boun- 
tiful to thoſe who cultivate it, and 
it's treaſures are inexHauſtible. The 
greater the number of inhabitants in 
any country, the greater plenty they 
enjoy, if they are not idle; nor have 
they any cauſe to be jealous of each 
other. The Earth, like a good pa- 
rent, multiplies her gifts, in propor- 
tion to the number of her children, 
who merit her bounty by their la- 
bour. The ambition and the ava- 
rice of mankind are the only ſources 
of their calamities; every individual 
wiſhes to poſſeſs the portien of all, 
| . «and 
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« and becomes wretched by the deſire 
««*of ſuperfluities. If men would be 
' 6 content. with the ſimplicity of na- 
4% ture, and wiſh only to ſatisfy their 
«© real neceſſities, plenty, chearfulneſs, 
4c domeſtick concord, and public tran- 


4% quillity, would be uninterrupted and 


« univerſal. | 
„ A deep knowledge of theſe im- 
« portant truths was the glory of Mi- 
«© nos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and the beſt 
« of kings. All the wonders of this 
46 iſland are the effects of his laws; the 
ce education which he preſcribed for 
« children renders the body healthy and 
«« robuſt, and forms an early habit o 
« frugality and labour. That __ 
« ſpecies and degree of t. eg 8 
« will proportionably debilitate both 
«© the body and the mind, is an eſta- 
4c bliſhed maxim; and no pleaſure is 
& propoſed as the object of deſire but 


* that of becoming invincible by he- 


& roick virtue, and diſtinguiſhed from 
4c others by ſuperior glory: courage is 
a not confidered as the contempt of 
death only in the feld of battle, but 
* of lp wealth and ſhameful 
« plezſure. And three vices are pu- 
4% niſhed in Crete, which in every other 
% country are ſuffered with impunity; 


4% jnora 
' ingrati 


tude, diſſimulation, and ava- 


t. „de expected, 
** that — ſhould be ſome law againſt 
« juxury and pomp; but at Crete lux- 
4% ury and pomp are not known. Every 
% man Tabours, and no man thinks of 
„ becoming rich; labour is thought to 
ve be ſufficiently recompenſed by a life 
% of quiet and regu 
** that the wants of nature have made 


% neceſſary is 949: rea plenty and in 


% peace. No ſplendid palace nor coſtly 
& furniture, no magnificent apparel or 
% voluptuous feſtivity, is permitted: 
« the Habits are, indeed, made of the 
es fneft woot, and dyed of the moſt 
„ beautiful colours; but they are per- 
% fe&ly wn, and without embroide- 

ry. Their meals, at which they 
«« drink little wine, are extremely tem- 
e perate, confiſting chiefly of bread, 
% fach fruits as the ſeaſhn uces, 
„ and milk: if they ever taſte animal 
« food, it is in a fmall quantity, plain- 
e y dreffed, and of the coarteft kind; 
e for they always reſerve the fineſt cat- 
% tle for labour, that agriculture may 
« flyuriſh, The houſes are neat, con- 


= 


larity, in which all 


— 
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% venient, and pleaſant, but without 
«ornament: architecture is, indeed, 
* well knawn among them, in it's ut- 
* moſt elegance and magnificence; hut 
the practice of this art is reſerved for 
te the temples of the gods, and it is 
« thought preſumptuous in a mortal to 
* have a.dwelling like theirs. The 
« wealth of the Cretans conſiſts in 
% health, vigour, and courage, domeſ- 
tick quiet and concord, publick li- 
&* 'berty, plenty of all that is neceſſary, 
and contempt of all that is ſuperflu. 
6 ous; an habit of induſtry, an abhor- 
s rence of idleneſs, an emulation in 
« virtue, fubmiſſion to the laws, and a 
te reverence of the gods.“ 

* I enquired what were the bounds 
© of the ſovereign authority; and Men. 
tor anſwered— . The authority of the 
« king over the ſubj-& is abſolute, but 
“the authority of the law is abſolute 
« over him; his power to do good is 
4% unlimited, but he is reftrained from 
« doing evil. The laws have put the 
10 2 into his hands as the moſt va- 
© luable depoſit, upon condition that 
* he ſhall treat them as' his children; 


for it is the intent of the law, that 


« the wiſdom and equity of one man 
% ſhall be the happineſs of many, and 
«4 not that the wretchednefs and flavery ' 
« of many ſhould gratify'the pride and 
4% luxury of one. The king ought to 
« poſſeſs nothing more than the ſub- 
«« -ze&t, but in 195mg as more is ne- 
% ceſſary to alleviate the fatigue of his 
% ſtation, and impreſs upon the minds 
% of the people a reverence of that au- 
% thority by which the laws are exe- 
% cauted. In every other refpe& the 
« king ſhould indulge himſelf leſs, as 
* wellin eaſe as in pleaſure, and ſhould 
<4 be lefs difpoſed to the pomp and 
the pride of life than any other man: 
© he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
* the reſt of mankind by the greatneſs 
* of his wealth, or the variety of his 
„ enjoyments, but by ſuperior wiſdom, 
« more herorck virtue, and more ſplen- 
« did glory. Abroad he ought to be 
* the defender of his country, by com- 
«« manding her armies; and, at home, 
* the judge of his people, diſtributing 
« juſtice among them, improving their 


«4 morals, and increaſing their felicity. 


It is not for himſelf that the gods 


&« 
have entruſted him with royalty; he 
*< is exalted above individuals only 


that he may be the ſerrant of the pub- 
5 66 lick; 


te lick: to the publick he owes all his 
<« time, the publick ſhould engage all 


c his attention, and his love mould 


« have no object but the publickz for 
«© he deſerves dignity only in propor- 
« tion as he gives up private enjoy- 
« ments for the publick good. Minos 
directed, that his children ſhould not 
© ſucceed to his throne, but upon con- 
« dition that they ſhould govern by 
© theſe maxims; for he loved his peo- 
ple yet more than his family; and 

by this wiſe inſtitution he enſured 
«© power and 2333 to his king- 
« dom. Thus did Minos, the peace- 
« ful legiſlator, eclipſe the glory of 
« mighty conquerors, who ſacrificed 
© nations to their on vanity, and 
imagined they were great. The pow - 
is of of theſe tyrants, after a few years, 
„ left them in the grave; but the juſ- 
*« tice of Minos has placed him on a 
© more awful tribunal in the world of 
« fpirits, where he diſtributes everlaſt- 
ing, rewards and puniſhments as the 
c ſupreme judge of the dead. 

As we were liſtening to Mentor, we 
© arrived at the ifland: and, as foon as 
* wecame on ſhore, we viewed the cele- 
© brated labyrinth which had been built 
© by Dꝛedalus, in imitation of that of 
© much larger extent which we-had 
© ſeen in Egypt. While we were con- 
* templating this curious edifice, | we 
« perceived all the coaſt covered with a 
* multitude of people, who gathered in 
© a crowd at a place not far diſtant 
© from the ſea; we enquired the cauſe 
© of this commotion, and our curioſity 
© was immediately gratified by 2 Cre- 
© tan, whoſe name was Nauficrates. 

« Idomenevs,” ſaid he, “the fon of 


© Deucalion, and grandſon of Minos, 


„accompanied the other princes of 
% Greece in their expedition againſt 
& Troy; and after the deſtruction of 
© that city he ſet ſail for Crete; but they 
% were overtaken by ſo violent a tem- 
«« peſt, that the pilot, and all the per- 
„ ſons on board the veſſel, who were 
© ſkilled in navigation, believed their 
© ſhipwreck to be inevitable. Death 
„ was preſent to every imagination; 
every one thought be ſaw the abyſs 
« open to ſwallow him; and every one 
% deplored the misfortune, which did 
© not leave him the mournful hope of 
that imperfect reſt, to which the ſpi- 
s rits of the dead are admitted beyond 

** the waters of the Styx, after funeral 


«© lift 


' turned from me, as if t 
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& rites have won poly to the body. In 
1 o 


* this ſituation Idomeneus, lifting 


« his hands and his eyes to Heaven, 


« and invoking Neptune, cried out 
«© © mighty Deity, to whom belon 

« the dominions of the deep, — 
© to hear me in this uttermoſt diftreſs! 


If thou wilt protect me from the fury 
4 of the waves, and reſtore me in ſafe- 


60 iy to my country, I will offer up to 


„% at my return! | 

« In the mean time, his fon haſted 
6 to meet him with all the ardour of 
« filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf 
% with the thought of receiving the firſt 
% embrace. Unhappy youth! he knew 
«« not that to haſten to his father was 


« to ruſh upon deſtruction. Idome- 


„ neus, eſcaping the tempeſt, arrived 
« at his port, and returned thanks to 
% Neptune for having heard his vow; 


„ but he was ſoon ſenſible of the fatal 


*« effects it would produce. A certain 
% preſage of misfortune made him re- 
«© pent his indifcretion with the utmoſt 
* anguiſh of mind; he dreaded his arri 
% val among his people, and thought 
*© of meeting thoſe who were moſt dear 
& to him with horror: but Nemeſis, a 


% cruel and inexorable goddeſs, who 


<< js ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, 


% and rejoices to humble the mighty 


„ and the proud, impelled him for- 
« ward with a fatal and inviſible hand. 
% He proceeded from the veſſel to the 
© ſhore; but he had ſcarce ventured to 
his eyes when he beheld/his 


© fon: he ſtarted back, pale and trem - 


„% bling z be turned his eyes on every 


« ſide to find another victim to whom 
«© he was lefs tenderly. allied; but it 


A 
* 


«© but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, 
<« that, inſtead of returning his careſſes, 


«© he ſtood motionleſs, and at length ' 
4 burſt into tears. . 


« O my father!” ſaid he, © what 
ct js the cauſe of this forrow? After ſo 
« Jong an abſence, art thou grieved to 
return to thy people, and reſtore hap- 
« pineſs to thy ſon? In what, alas! 
c have I offended? Thy eyes are Rill 

| hey loathed 
C gr dreaded to behold mel Phe fa- 
e ther, overwhelmed with grief, was 


© not yet able to reply; but, after ſome 


cc ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom had 
«© burſt away, he cried out O Nep. 
& tune! 


ee the firſt living object that I ſee 


«© was too late! His ſon ſprung to him, 
« and. threw bis arms-round his neck; 


> — pon 


tune! what have I promiſed thee ? 
On what condition haſt thou pre- 
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ſerved me from ſhipwreck ? O leave 
me again to the billows and the 
rocks! Let me be daſhed to pieces, 
and ſwallowed in the deep; but pre- 
ſerve my ſon! Cruel and unrelent- 


| ing god! let my blood be accepted 
as a recompence for his! He then 


ſnatched out his ſword, and at- 


' tempted to plunge it in his boſom; = 


but thoſe who ſtood near him held 
back his hand: and Sophronimus, 
an hoary prophet, who had long in- 
terpreted the will of the gods, aſ- 
ſured him that Neptune might be 


ſatisfied without the death of bis 


4 ſ on. Vour vow, ſaid he, was 


66 
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cc 
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2 a 
„ Idomeneus heard this addreſs in 
-an attitude of deſperation, and with- 


raſh and iniquitous; the gods are 
not honoured, but offended, by cruel- 
ty: do not, therefore, add one enor- 
mity to another, and violate the 
laws of nature to accompliſh that 


vow which it was a crime to make. 


Select an hundred bulls, whiter than 


ſnow; decorate the altar of Neptune 


with flowers; let theſe victims be thy 


blameleſs offering, and let a cloud 
of grateful incenſe aſcend in honour 
of the god. | 


out reply; his eyes ſparkled with 


fury, his viſage became ghaſtly, his 
colour changed every moment, and 
his whole body ſhook with the agony 

of his mind. 


His ſon was touched 
with his diſtreſs; and having no 
wiſh but to relieve jt—** My father, 


ſaid he, am I not here? Delay not 
to appeaſe the god to whom thou haſt 


vowed; nor bring down his ven- 
geance upon thy bead. If thy life 


can be redeemed with mine, I will 


die content: ſtrike, then, O my fa- 


ther! and fear not that, at the ap- 


proach of death, I ſhould diſcover a 
weakneſs that is unworthy of -thy 
fon'!*?- 1 | | | 

At this moment Idomeneus, ſtart- 
ing from his poſture with the ſudden 
violence of outrageous phrenzy, as 
if rouzed by the ſcourge of the in- 
fernal Furies, ſurprized the vigi- 
lance of thoſe who had their eyes 


upon him, and plunged his ſword 


in the boſom of his ſon: he drew it 
haſtily back; and, while it was yet 
warm, made an effort to ſheath it a 
ſeeond time in his own breaſt; but in 
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this he was again prevented. The 
youth, who immediately fell, lay 
weltering in his blood: his eyes were 


ſuffuſed with the ſhades of death; 


he attempted to open them; but, not 
being able to bear the light, they 
were immediately cloſed in everlaſt- 


ing darkneſs. | 


A lily of the field, when it's roo 
is cut away by the ploughſhare, be- 
ing no longer ſupported by the ſtalk, 
languiſhes upon the ground; and, 
though it does not immediately loſe 
all the luſtre of it's beauty, yet it is 
no more nouriſhed by the earth, nor 
V e. by a vital principle: thus 
ell the fon of Idomeneus; cut down, 
like a flower, by an untimely ſtroke, 
in the firſt bloom of his youth. | 
5 The father, ſtupified by exceſs of 
grief, knew neither where he was, 


what he had done, nor what he ought 


to doz. but walked, with faltering 
ſteps, toward the city, and enquired 


eagerly for his child. |... | 


In the mean time, the people, who 
were moved with compaſſion for the 
youth, and with horror at the cruelty . 
of the father, cried out, that the 
juſtice of the gods had given him up 


to the Furies: their rage immediately 


ſupplied: them with weapons; one 


ſnatched-a ſtick, others caught up a 
ſtone, and diſcord infuſed rancour 
and malignity into every boſom. 
The Cretans, however wiſe, were at 
this time exaſperated to folly, and 
renounced their allegiance to their 
king. His friends, therefore, as 


they could no otherwiſe preſerve 


him from popular fury, conducted 
him back to the fleet; where they 
went on board with him, and once 
more committed themſelves to the 
mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, 
as ſoon as he recovered from his 
phrenzy, thanked them for having 
forced him from a country which he 
had ſtained with the blood of his 


„ ſon; and which, therefore, he could 


not bear to inhabit. The winds 
wafted them to the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria; and they are now forming 2 
new ſtate in the country of the Sa- 
lentines 28 5 
The Cretans, having thus loſt 
their king, reſolved to ele& ſuch a 
perſon in his ſtead as ſhould admi- 
niſter the eſtabliſhed laws of the na- 
tion in their utmoſt purity : for this 

TE 0 ec purpoſe 
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* purpoſe the principal inhabitants of 
* every city have been ſummoned to 
te this place; the ſacrifices, which are 
ec the rt ſolemnities of the election, 
& are already begun; the moſt cele- 
et brated ſages of all the neighbouring 
© countries are aſſembled to propoſe 
er queſtions to the candidates as a trial 
« of their ſagacity; and preparations 
ce are made for publick games, to de- 
te termine their courage, ſtrength, and 
cc activity: for the Cretans are re- 
„ ſolved, that, as their kingdom is the 
© prize, they will beſtow it upon him 
© only who ſhall be adjudged ſuperiar 
© to all others both in body and in 
«© mind; and, to render the victory more 
difficult by increaſing the number of 
« competitors, all foreigners are in- 
e vited to the conteſt,” 

© Nauſicrates, after having related 
© theſe aſtoniſhing events, preſſed us to 
enter the liſts. ** Make haſte,” ſaid 
© he, „O ſtrangers! to our aſſembly, 
« and engage, among others, in the 
© conteſt; 2 if the gods decree the 
« victory to either of you, he will be 
cc the ſovereign of Crete! He then 
turned haſtily from us; and we fol- 
lowed him, not with any defire of 
victory, but only that we might gra- 
tify our curiofity, by being preſent at 
ſo uncommon and important a tranſ- 
action. 5 
We came to a kind of circus of a 
vaſt extent, in the middle of a thick 
foreſt : within the circus was an area 
prepared for the combatants, ſur- 
rounded by a circular bank of freſh 


a K A „ 6 


merable multitude of ſpectators. We 
were received with the utmoſt civility; 
for the Cretans excel all other people 
in a liberal and religious performance 
of the duties of hoſpitality : they not 
only cauſed us to be ſeated, but in- 
vited us to engage in the exerciſes. 
Mentor declined it on accovnt of his 
age; and Hazael, as being in an ill 
ſtate of health: my youth and vigour 
left me no excuſe; however, Iglanced 
my eye upon Mentor, to diſcover his 
ſentiments ; and, I perceived that he 
wiſhed I ſhould engage. I therefore 
accepted the offer that had been made 
me; and throwing off my. apparel, 
my limbs were anointed with oil, and 
I placed myſelf among the other com- 
batants. A rumopr immediately 
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< paſſed through the whole 
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turf, on which were ſeated an innu 


ultitude, 


hat the new candidate far the king - 


© dom was the ſon of Ulyfſes; for e- 
„ veral of the Cretans, who had been 


© at Ithaca when I was a child, remem- 
„%%% Ä——ͤͤ 8 
The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. 
A Rhodian, who appeared to be about 
thirty-five years of age, threw all that 


ſtill in his full vigour; his arms were 
nervous and, brawny; his. muſcles 
were diſcovered at every motionz and 
bis limbs were not leſs ſupple than 
ſtrong. There was now. no compe- 
titor remaining but myſelf; and, as 
he thought no honour was to be gain- 
ed by overcoming ſo feeble an oppo- 
nent, he indulged the compaſſion 
which he felt for my youth, and 
would have retized; but I preſſed 
forward, and preſented myſelf before 
him. We immediately ſeized each 
other, and grappled, till both were 
out of breath; we ſtood ſhoulder to 
ſhoulder, and foot to foot; every 
nerve was ſtrained, our arms were en- 
twined, like ſerpents, in each other, 
and each of us endeavoured to lift his 
antagoniſt from the ground. He at- 
tempted to throw me, ſometimes by 
* ſurprize, and ſometimes by mere 


* ſtrength; ſometimes on one fide, and 


© ſametimes on the other: but, while 
© he was thus practiſing all his (ill 


© and force upon me, I threw myſelf 


forward, by a ſudden effort, with 
© ſuch violence, that the muſcles of 
his back giving way, he fell to the 
< 8 and drew me upon him. All 
© his efforts to get me under him were 
© jneffectual; FPbeld him immoveable 
© under me, till the multitude ſhouted 
% Victory to the ſon of Ulyſſes !*” and 
«© then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and he re- 
© tired in confuſion. ._ 


The combat of the ceſtus was more 


« difficult. The ſon of a wealthy citizen 


© of Samos had acquired ſuch reputa- 


© tjon. in this exerciſe, that the reſt of 
the candidates yielded to him without 
«© conteſt; and the hope of victory ani- 
© mated-no boſom but mine. In the 
« firſt outſet I received ſuch blows on 
© the head and ſtomach, that blood 
© ouſhed from my mouth and noſtrils, 


© and a thick miſt ſeemed to fall upon 


© my eyes: I reeled; my antagoniſt 
« preſſed upon me; and I was juſt fink- 
ant ing, 


ventured to encounter him: he was 
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c ing, faint and breathleſs, when I © thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden 
© heard Mentor cry out“ O ſon of © ſhock; the reins were forced out of 


« Ulyſſes, wilt thou be vanquiſhed !”? 


© The voice of my friend encouraged. 


© me to farther reſiſtance, and diſdain 
« ſopplied me with new ſtrength. I 
© ayoided ſeveral blows, which I muſt 
© otherwiſe have ſunk under; and my 
antagoniſt having miſſed a ftroke, I 
ſeized the opportunity of his arm be- 
ing carried away by it's own vigour, 
and his body bent forward, to aim 
a blow at him that he could not ward 
off, and I raiſed my ceſtus that it 
might deſcend with greater force: he 
ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping 
back, he writhed his body to, avoid 
the ſtroke. By this motion, the equi- 
librium was deſtroyed, and I eaſily 
threw him to the ground. I imme- 
diately offered him my hand, which 
he refuſed; and he got up withoutaſ- 
ſiſtance, covered with duſt and blood; 
but though he ſhewed the utmoſt 
ſhame at his defeat, yet he did nct 
dare to renew the combat. 
The chariot races immediately fol- 
lowed. The chariots were diſtri- 


be the worſt of the whole number: 
the wheels were more heavy, and the 
horſes leſs vigorous. We ſtarted; 


hind us obſcured the ſky. At the 
beginning of the race, I ſuffered the 
others to get before me: but a young 
Lacedemonian, whoſe name was Cran- 
tor, left them all behind him; and 
Polycletus, a Cretan, followed him 
at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a 
relation of Idomeneus, who was am- 
bitious to ſucceed him, giving reins 
to his horſes, which were covered 
with ſweat, leaned forward over their 
necks; and the wheels whirled round 
with ſuch rapidity, that, like the 
wings of an eagle floating upon the 
air, they ſeemed not to move at all. 
My horſes, which had been breathed 
by degrees, beginning now to exert 
themſelves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe 
that had ſet out with ſo much ardour 
« at a great diſtance behind them; and 
© Hippumachus, preſſing forward to 
© keep bis advantage with too much 


. © eageriieſs, the moſt vigorous of his 


© horſes fell down, and put an end to 
© the hopes of his maſter. Polycletus, 
© leaning too much over his horſes, was 


| buted by lot; and mine happened to 


and the cloud of duſt that roſe be- 


* his hand; and though he had now ne 
© hope of victory, he thought himſelf 
© happy to have eſcaped with his life, 
© Crantor, perceiving, with jealouſ' 
© and indignation, that I was now cloſe 
© behind him, urged forward with more 
© eagerneſs; ſometimes vowing rich of- 
© ferings to the gods, and ſometimes 
© encouraging his horſes : he was afrai 

I ſhould paſs him, by driving between 


| © his chariot and the barrier of the 


© courſe; becauſe my hotſes, having 
© been leſs exhauſted, were able to get 
© before him, if they had room, though 
they ſhould wheel round on the out- 
« fide of the track. This could be no 
© otherwiſe prevented than by obſtruct- 
ing the paſſage; he therefore, though 
© he ſaw the danger of the attempt, 
drove up fo cloſe to the barrier, that 
© his wheel, being forced againſt it, 
6 was torn off, and his chariot diſ- 
© mounted. I had now nothing to do 
but to turn ſhort, that I might keep 
© clear of him; and the next moment he 
© ſaw me at the goal. The multitude 
once more ſhouted “ Victory to the 
« ſon of Ulyſſes! It is he whom the 
gods have appointed to reign over 
3" ug? 25 
We were then conducted, by the 
© moſt illuſtrious and venerable of the 
© Cretans, into a wood, which had been 
© long kept ſacred from the vulgar and 
© theprophane; where we were convened 
© by. thoſe ancient oracles of wiſdom 
© who had been appointed by Minos to 
© preſerve the laws from violation, and 
© adminiſter juſtice to the people. But 
« into this afſembly only thoſe who 
* had contended in the games were ad- 
© mitted, The ſages opened the book 
© into which all the laws of Minos had 
© been collected. I was touched with 
* reverence and humility when I ap- 
« proached theſe fathers of their coun- 
© try, whom age had rendered venera- 


ble without impairing their vigour of 


mind. They fat, with great order 
© and folemnity, in a fixed poſture; , 
© their hair was white as ſnow, but 
* ſome of them had ſcarce any left; and 
© their countenances, though grave, 
«© were brightened with a calm 8 pla- 
cid ſagacity. They were not forward 


to ſpeak; and they faid nothing that 


s was not the xcſult of mature delibe- 
ration: 


ration: when their opinions were dif- 


much candour and moderation, that 
it could ſcarce be believed they were 


rience, and cloſe application, 
had acquired the moſt acute diſcern- 


the ſtrength and rectitude of their, 
judgment, was the ſedate, diſpaſſion - 
ate tranquillity of mind, that had 
been long freed from the tumultuous 
paſſions and capricious levity of 
youth. Wiſdom alone was their 
principle of action; and, by the long 
and habitual practice of virtue, they 
had ſo corrected every ifregular diſ- 
polition, that they taſted the calm, 
yet elevated, delights of reaſon with- 
out alloy. To theſe awful beings I 
lifted up my eyes with admiration; 
and wiſhed that, by a ſudden con- 
traction of my life, I might imme- 
diately arrive at ſo defirable an old 
age; for I perceived youth to be a 
ſtate of infelicity, ſubject to the blind 
impetuoſity of paſſion, and far from 
the perſpicacious tranquillity of their 
virtue. 8 | 

< The perſon who preſided in this 
aſſembly opened the book into which 
all the laws of Minos had been col- 
lected. It was a large volume, and 
was kept locked up, with the richeſt 
perfumes, in a golden box. '' When 
it was taken out, all the ſages kiſſed 
it with a profound reſpect, and ſaid 
that, the gods only excepted, from 
whom all good is originally derived, 
nothing ſhould be held fo ſacred as 
thoſe laws which promote wiſdom, 
virtue, and happineſs: thoſe who put 
theſe laws in execution for the go- 
vernment of others, ſhould alſo, by 
theſe laws, govern themſelves; for it 
is the law that ought to reign, and 
not the man. Such were the ſenti- 
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preſident then propoſed three queſ- 


the maxims of Minos. | 

© The firſt queſtion was“ What 
© man is moſt free?” One anſwered, 
© that it was a king who governed his 
8 prog with abſolute authority, and 
© had triumphed over all his enemies. 
© Another ſaid, that it was he whoſe 
© riches enabled him to purchaſe what- 


— 
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ferent, they ſupported them with ſo 

not of one mind. By long 1 
they 


ment and extenſive knowledge; but 
that which principally conduced to 
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ments of this hoary council: and the 


tions, which were to be reſolved by 


55 


ever he deſired. In the opinion of 
ſome, it was a man who had never 
married, and who was perpetually 
travelling from one country to ano- 
ther, without ſubjecting himſelf to 
the laws of any. Others ſuppoſed it 
might be a ſavage, who, living wild 
in the woods, and ſubſiſting himſelf 
by hunting, was independent of all 
ſociety, and ſuffered no wants after 
emancipation; becauſe, being juſt re- 
heved " 200 the ſeverities of ſervitude, 
he would have a more lively ſenſe of 
the ſweets of freedom. And there 
were ſome who ſaid, that a man, at 
the point of death, was more free 
than all others; becauſe death breaks 
every bond, and over the dead the 
united world has no power. 

When my opinion was demanded, 


© T was in no doubt what'to' anſwer, 


© becauſe I remembered what had been 
© often told me by Mentor. © The 
«© moſt free of all men,” ſaid I, is 
« he whoſe freedom ſlavery itſelf can- 
& not take away: he, and he only, is 
c free in every country and in every 
te condition, who fears the gods, and 
* whoſe fear has no other object. In 
« other words, he only is truly free, 
& over whom fear and deſire have no 
«= power, and who is ſubje& only ta 
te reaſon and the gods. The fathers 
© looked upon each other witha ſmile, 
© and were ſurprized to find my anſwer 
exactly the ſame with that of Mi- 
© nos. Wag" 3 
The ſecond queſtion was—*< Who 
« is'moſt unhappy ?** To this every 
one gave ſuch an anſwer as was ſug- 
c geſted by his fancy. One ſaid, that 
© the moſt unhappy man was he who 
was without money, health, and re- 
E Another ſaid, it was he that 
ad no friend. Some imaginedmone 
could be ſo wretched as thoſe who 
had degenerate and ungrateful chil- 
dren. But a native of Leſbos, a man 


moſt unhappy of alt men was he that 
thought himſelf ſo; becauſe unhap- 


lity than impatience, and unfortunate 
events derive all their power to atilict 
from the minds of thoſe to whom they 
happen. The aſſembly heard this 
opinion with a ſhout of applanſe; nd 
every one believed that, in this queſ- 
tion, the Leſbian. would be declared 
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celebrated for wiſdom, ſaid, that the 
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victor. But, my opinion being aſk- 
© ed, I formed my anſwer upon the 


< maxims of Mentor. The moſt. 
« unhappy of all men,” ſaid I, © is a 


« king, who believes he ſhall become 


« h byrendering others miſerable: 
40 n doubled by his 
cc jgnorance; for, as he does not know 


. < whence it proceeds, he can apply no 
„ remedy ; he is, indeed, afraid to. 


& know, and he ſuffers a crowd of ſy- 


% cophants W him, that keep 
ance; he is a flave to 


« truth at a di 
«« his own paſſions, and an utter ſtran- 
« ger to his duty; he has never taſted 
c the pleaſure of doing good, nor been 
« warmed to ſenſibility by the charms 
c of virtue; he is wretched, but the 


4 wretchedneſs that he ſuffers he de- 


& ſerves; and his miſery, however 
& great, is perpetually increaſing : he 
46 4 the ag of perdi- 


4e tion, and the gulph of everlaſting ' 


« puniſhment receives him.“ The 
0 Fembly atteſted my victory over the 
© Leſbian, and the judges declared that 
I had expreſſed the ſenſe of Minos. 

The third queſtion was—*Which of 
« the two.ought to he preferred, a King 

who was invincible in war; or a 
© king who, without any experience in 
« war, could adminiſter civil govern- 
« ment, with n in a time 
et of peace?” The majority determined 
4 this queſtion in favour of the warri- 
* or; For ſkill to govern in a time of 
c peace, ſaid they, will. be 6f but 
cc Ferie uſe if the king cannot defend 
4 his country in a time of Var, fince 


. «© he will himſelf be diveſted of his au · 
44 thority, and his people will become 


c ſlaves to the eneny. Others pre- 
« ferred the pacifick prince; becauſe, as 


© he would have more to fear from a 


4 war, he would be more careful to 
© avoid it: but they were anſwered, 
© that the atchievements of a conque- 
© ror would not only increaſe his own 
glory, but the glory of his people, ta 
© whom he would ſubjugate many na- 
c tions; but that, under a pacifick go- 
© yernment, quiet and ſecurity would 
E degenerate into cowardice and floth, 
«© My ſentiments were then aſked, and 
© I anſwered thus. Although he 


© who can only govern either in peace 


4% or war is but half a king; yet the 
te prince who, by his ſagacity, can 


© gifcoyer the merit of others, and 
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« can defend his country when it is 
attacked, if not in perſon, yet by 
«© his generals, is, in my opinion, to 
4 be preferred before him who knows 
« no axt but that of war: a prince 
«© whole genius is entirely military, 


«© will levy endleſs wars to extend his 


e dominions, and ruin his people to 
« add a new title to his name. If 
« the nations which he now governs 
« are unhappy, what is it to them how 
% many mbre he conquers! A foreign 
« war, long continued, cannot fail of 
producing diforder at home; the 
« manners of the viftors themſelves 
% become corrupt during the general 
6 confuſion. How much has Greece 
<* ſuffered by the conqueſt of Troy? 
„ She was more than ten years de- 
«© prived of her kings; and wherever 
the flame of war is kindled, the laws 
are violated with impunity, agricul- 
e ture is neglected, and the ſciences 
« are forgotten. The beſt prince, 
ie when he has a war to ſuſtain, is 
ec compelled to the ſame conduct which 
4% difgraces the worſt, to tolerate li- 
é centiouſneſs, and employ villainy in 
&« his ſervice, How many daring pro- 
&« fligates are puniſhed in a time o 
& peace, whom it is neceſſary to reward 
& during the diſorders of war! No na- 
te tion was ever governed by a congue- 


- © ror that did not fuffer by his ambi- 


& tion. The victorious and the van. 
„ quiſhed are involved almoſt in the 
Bs ruin, while the King grows 
«© giddy amidſt the tumult of a tri; 
4% umph, As he is utterly ignorant 
ns of the arts of Pale te Eno ws not 
% how to derive any popular advan- 
te tages from a ſucceſsful war; he is 
te like a man that not only defends. his 
de own field, but forcibly takes poſſel; 
te ſſon of his neighbour's, yet can nei- 
e ther .plow nor ſow, and -conle. 
re auent]y reaps no harveſt from either: 
© he ſeems born, not to diffuſe happi- 
© neſs among his ſubje&s by a wiſe 
% and equitable government, but to 
«fill the world with violence, tumult, 
c and deſolation, „ 
As to the pacifick prince, it muſt, 
tc indeed, be confeſſed, that he is not 
te qualified for conqueſt; or, in other 
t words, he is not born to harraſs his 


te people, by perpetual hoſtilities, in a 
e reſtleſs attempt to ſübjugate others, 
over whom de can have no equitable 

ä | right; 
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right; but if he is perfectly qualified 
for peaceful government, theſe very 
qualifications will ſecure his fub- 
jects againſt the encroachments of an 


« enemy: his juſtice, moderation, and 


«6 
40 
66 
of 
«c 


quietnefs, render him a good neigh - 


bour; he engages in no enterprize _ 


that can interrupt the peace ſubſiſting 
between him and other ſtates; and 
he fulfils all his engagements with a 


« religious exactneſs; he is, therefore, 


«c. 


c life of voluptuous indolence, but free 


66 


them all. 


regarded by his allies rather with 
love than fear, and they truſt him 
with unlimited confidence. If a 
reſtleſs, haughty, and ambitious 
power, ſnould moleſt him, all the 
neighbouring princes will interpoſe 
in his behalf; becauſe from him 
they apprehend no attempt againſt 
their own, quiet, but have every 
thing to fear from his enemy. His 
ſteady juſtice, impartiality, and pub- 
lick faith, render him' the arbiter of 


all the kingdoms that ſurround his 


own: and while the enterprizes of 
ambition make the warrior odious, 


and the common danger unites the” 


world againſt him, a glory, ſuperior 
to that of conqueſt, comes unlooked 
for to the friend of peace, on whom 
the eyes of every other potentate are 
turned with reverence and affection, 
as the father and the guardian of 
Theſe are his advantages 
abroad; and thoſe at home are yet 
more conſiderable. If he is quali- 
fied to govern in peace, it follows, 
that he muſt govern by the wiſeſt 
laws; he muſt reſtrain parade and 
luxury; he muſt ſuppreſs every art 
which can only gratify vice; and he 
muſt encourage thoſe which ſuppl 

the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially a- 
griculture, to which the principal at- 
tention of his people muſt be turned. 
Whatever is neceſſary will then be. 


come abundant; and the people, be- 


ing inured to labour, fimple in their 
manners, habituated to live upon a 
little, and therefore eaſily gaining a 
ſubſiſtence from the field, will mul- 
tiply without end. This kingdom, 
then, will ſoon become extremely 
populous; and the people will be 
healthful, vigorous, and hardy; not 
effem nated by luxury, but veterars 
in virtue; not flaviſhly attached to a 


in amagnanimous contempt of death, 
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and ch uſing rather to die than loſe 
the manly privileges which they en- 
joy under a prince who reigns only 
as the ſubſtitute of Reaſon; If a 
neighbouring conqueror ſhould at- 


probably find them unſkilful in 


marking out a camp, forming the 


order of battle, and managing the 
unwieldy engines of deſtruckion that 


are uſed. in a ſiege; but he would 


find them invincible by their num- 
bers, their courage, their patience 
of fatigue, their habit of endur- 
ing hardſhip, the impetuoſity of 


their attack, and the perſeverance of 


that virtue which diſappointment 
cannot ſubdue, Beſides, if their 
prince is not himſelf qualified to 
command his forces, he may ſubſti- 
tute ſuch perſons as he knows to be 
equal to the truſt, and uſe them as 


inſtruments, without giving up his 
authority: ſuccours may be obtained 


from his allies; his ſubje&s will ra- 
ther periſh than become the ſlaves of 
1 and oppreſſion; and the 
gods themſelves will fightin his be- 
half. Thus will the pacifick prince 
be ſuſtained, when his danger is 
moſt imminent: and therefore I con- 
clude that, thoughhisignorance in the 
art of war is an imperfection in his 
character, ſince it diſables him from 


executing one of the principal duties 


of his ſtation, the. chaſtiſement of 
thoſe who invade his dominion, or 
injure his people; yet he is infinitely 
ſuperior to a king who is wholly 
unacquainted with civil government, 
and knows no art but that of war.“ 
© I perceived, but without wonder, 
that many perſons in the aſſembly 
did not approve the opinion that I 
had been labouring to maintain; for 
the greater part of mankind, dazzled 
by the falſe luſtre of victories and 
triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhew 
of facceſobpl hoſtilities to the quiet 


ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinfick 


advantages of good government : 
the judges, however, declared, that L 
had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; 


and the preſident cried out The 


oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, 
is fulfilled. Minos enquired of the 
god how long his poſterity ſhould 

overn_ by the laws which he had 
eſtabliſhed; and be was anſwered 
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« Thy' poſterity ſhall ceaſe to reign, 


« when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the 
ac reign of thy laws. We feared that 


« ſome foreigner. would make a con- 
« queſt of our iſland; but the misfor- 
4. tunes of Idomeneus, and the wiſdom 


« of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, of all 
© mortals, beſt underſtands the laws of 
« Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſenſe 
ec of the oracle. Why, then, do we 
4 delay to crown him whom the gods 
te have appointed to be our king?” 
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HE ſages immediately went 
c out of the conſecrated 
© grove; and the chief of 
© them, taking me by the 


© hand, declared to the 


T4 
L000 | 
© people, who were wait- 


ing impatiently for the decifion, that 
the prize had been decreed to me. 
© The words were no ſooner uttered, 
© than the dead ſilence of expectation 
© was followed by an univerſal ſhout ; 
© every one cried out Let the fon of 
« Ulyfles, a ſecond Minos, be our 
king!“ and the echoes of the neigh- 
© bouring mountain repeated the ac- 
* clamation. 

© T waited a few moments, and then 
made a fign with my hand, that I de- 
_ © fired to be heard. In this interval 
Mentor whiſpered me—** Wiltthou 
„ renounce thy country? Can ambi- 


« tion obliterate the remembrance of 


% Penelope, who longs for thy return 
* as the laſt object of her hope; and 
« alienate thy heart from the great 
«© Ulyſſes, whom the gods have reſolved 
to reſtore to Ithaca? Theſe words 
© rouzed every tender paſſion in my 
© boſom; and the fond defire of royalty 
+ was inſtantly abſorbed in the love of 
my parents and my country. In the 
© mean time, the multitude was again 
become motionleſs and filent; and IL 
< addrefſed them in theſe terms: II 
_ * Tuſtrious Cretans! I am not worthy 


c a truſt. 


© the dignity which you offer. The 
&. oracle, of which you have been re- 
% minded, does indeed expreſs, that 
ce the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart 
« from the race of Minos, when a 
« ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion 
of his laws; but it does not ſay that 
« this {ranger ſhall be king. Iam 


« willing to believe that I am the 


«« ſtranger foretold by the oracle, and 
„ that I have accompliſhed the pre- 
« dition. Fortune has caſt me upon 
cc this iſland; I have diſcovered the 
« true ſenſe of the laws of Minos; 
„ and I wiſh that my explanation may 
© contribute to join them in the ſove- 
„ reignty with the man whom your 
“choice ſhall appoint to ſo important 
As for me, I prefer m 

« country, the obſcure and incon 

e derable iſland of Ithaca, to the hun- 
c dred cities of Crete, with all their 


* 


cc opulence and glory: permit me, 


% therefore, to wander wherever the 
Fates ſhall have marked my courſe. 
«« If Thavecontended in your ſports, IL 
C vas not prompted by a deſire to govern 
% you; but only to obtain your eſteem 
« and your pity, that you might the 
«© more readily afford me the means af 
cc returning to the place of my birthz _ 
© for I would rather * my father 

4 Ulyſſes, and comfort — my 

ce mother, than govern all the nationa 
65 upon the earth. You ſee, O Cre- 


R «on 


tan! 


60 


— 


« tuns I the ſecret receſſes of my heart: 


4 J am compelled to leave you; bot 
1 Yeath"only:; can put ang end to my 
C4 
45 be Tefs dear to me than my on ho- 
4 nour; and ] will remember you with 
« affetion, till death ſhall. efface the 
* laſt idea from my mind.“ 
I had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſen- 
© tence, before there aroſe, from the in- 
* numerable multitude that ſurround- 
ed me, a deep hoarſe murmur, like 
the ſound of waves that are broken 
' © againſteach other in a ſtorm. Some 
© queſtioned whether I Was not a god 
under the appearance of a man; others 
< affirmed that they had ſeen me in fo- 
reign countries; and knew me to be 
*-'Felemaehus; and- many cried out, 
© that I ſhould be compelled to aſcend 
© the throne of Idomeneus. - I there- 
fore again ſigniſied my intention to 
«. ſpeak; and they were again ſilent in 
a moment, not knowing but that I 


* 
as now about to accept what before 


* bad tefuſed. Permit me, ſaid 
1, „O Cretans ! to tell you my 


thoughts without diſguiſe. I be- 
* eve you to be the wiſeſt of all peo- 
i plex and yet there is one important 
„ diftinftion which I think you have 
t nit made: your choice ought not to 
. fele&Kthe man who is beſt acquaint- 
ed with the theory of your Jaws; 
. but he who; with the moſt ſteady vir- 
tue, has reduced them to practice. 


Lam; as yet, but a youth; and, con- 


=; ſeguently; without experience, and 
< fubjest to the tyranny of 4mpetuovs 
n paſſrohs:; I am in that ſtate which 
< renders it more fit for me to learn, 
, hyobedience, how to command here- 
n ufer, than now to practiſe a ſcience 
=: hielt is at once fo difficult and im- 
* portant. Do not, therefore, ſeek a 
man who; in any exerciſes, either of 
. the mind vr of the body; has conquer- 
, ed others; but one who has atchie ved 
* the ebnqueſt of himſelf: ſeek à man 
* nd has the laws of Minos written 
. upon his heart; and whoſe life bas 
. {Huftrated every precept by an ex- 
ee zmplez let your choice be determined, 
«© not by hüt he ſays, but by what he 
* Has one 5 4 5 
The venerable fathers; being much 
© pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and 
* hEtritip the applauſe of the aſſembly 
hs rt 10uder, addreſſed me in 
4 Weſt terme: „ Since the gods no 
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gratitude; your mtereſt ſhall never 
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© they, were ſeldom able to effect the 


no happineſs in royalty; for royalty 
c js nothing more than e in 


% can claim, and which thoſe alone 


longer permit us to hope that you 
will reign over us, aſſiſt us, at leaſt, 
in the choice of à king who will 


cc 
oe 
466 
6 


eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. TI 
any man known to you, who, upon 
4 a throne, will be content with this 
e equitable though limited authority?” 
—“ There is a man,“ ſaid I, “ to 
% hom I owe whatever merit I pof. 
4% ſeſs, whoſe wiſdom has fpoken by 
« my lips, and whoſe converſation 
"ſuggeſted every ſentiment which you 
e have approved.” While I was yet 
© ſpeaking, the eyes of the whole af. 
% ſembly were turned upon Mentor, 
< whom I took by the hand, and pre- 
* ſented to them; at the ſame time, I 
6. related the protection which he bad 
<- afforded to my infancy, the dangers 
from which he had dehvered me, and 
the calamities that fell upon me when 
I rejected his counſel. Mentor had, 
till now, ftood unnoticed among the 
crowd; for his habit was plain and 
negligent, his countenance was mo- 
deſt, he ſpake little, and had an air 
of coldneſs and reſerve: but as ſoon 
as he became the object of attention, 
a dignity and firmneſs, not to be de- 
ſcribed, were diſcovered in his coun- 
tenance; it was remarked, that his 
eyes were peculiarly piercing; and 
every motion expreſſed uncommon 
vigour and activiiy. Some queſtjons 
were immediately propofed; his an- 
ſwers excited univerſal admiration; 
and the kingdom was immediately 
offered him: the kingdom, however, 
he refuſed without the leaſt emotion; 
and ſaid, that he preferred the ſweets 
of a private life to the ſplendor. of 
+ foyaltyz-that the beſt princes were 
« almoſt neceffarily unhappy, . becauſe 


good which they deſigned; and were 
often betrayed, by the circumvention 
© of ſycophants, to the perpetration of 
© evils-which they 1e prevent. 
« If-ſervitude,”” continued he, is a 
tec ſtate of ,wretchedneſs, there can he 


««. diſguiſe: à king is always dependent 
5 — 2 he 4 9 
*© his commands. Happy are thoſe to 
c hom the toil of government js not 
« a duty; a duty which implies the ſa - 
% crifice-of private liberty to publick 
« advantage, which our country only 


«& whe 


« who are inveſted with ſupreme au- 
© thority can -w? 0 
The Cretans. were at firſt ſtruck 
* ſilent with aftoniſhmentz but, at. 
length, they aſked Mentor what per- 
© ſon he would advite them to chuſe. 
„I would adviſe you,” faid Mentor, 
* to chuſe a man who well knows the. 
people he is to goyernz and who is 

alſo ſufficiently acquainted with go- 
vernment to fear it as a ſtate of dif- 
ficulty and danger: he that deſires 
royalty does not know the duties. 
which royalty requires; and by him, 
who does not know them they can 
never be fulfilled; ſuch a man de- 
fires regal authority only to gratify. 


be entraſted with him only who 


of others.“ „ 
* The whole aſſembly, ſtill wonder - 
© ing to ſee two ſtrangers refuſe a king- 


© began to enquire with whom they 
* had come to C 

© who had conducted us from the port 
to the circus, immediately pointed to 
Hanel, with whom Mentor and my-. 
© ſelf had failed from the Ifland of 
Cyprus: but their wonder, however 
great, became ſtil] greater, when they 
* underſtood that ke, who had jult re- 
* fuſed to be the Pt viva? Crete, 
* had been lately the ſlave of Hazael; 
that Hazael, truck with the wiſdom 
© and virtue of bis flave, now conſi- 
© dered him as his monitor and his 
© friend; and had been urged, mexely 
* by his defire of knowledge, to travel 
* from Damaſcus in Syria to Crete, 


< the laws of Minos. | 7 
The fages then addreſſed them- 
* ſelves to Hazael—* We do not dare,” 
* ſaid they, to offer to Hazel the 
* crown which has been refuſed by 
Mentor, bEauſe we believe the ſen- 
timents of bath to be the ſame: you 
deſpiſe mankind too much to rule 
them; nor is there any thing in 
wealth or i power that, to you, 
would compe' - 
ment.“ Kael repliedl—“ Think 
not, O Cretans 1 that I deſpiſe man- 
kind, or that I am inſenſible to the 
glory that fewards the labour by 
<* which. they are rendered virtuous 
and happy; but this labour, how- 
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himſelf; but regal authority mould 


wonkd not accept it but for the love 


dom which ſo many others had ſought, 


"rete; and Nauſicrates, 


* that he might acquaint himſelf with 


atethe toils of govern- 


* 


« ever glorious, is attended wih pain 
% and danger; and the external glitter 
« of regal pomp captivates only the 


t 


« fooliſh and the vain. Life is mort, 


© and greatneſs rather irritates than 
“ oratifies defire: it is one of thoſe de- 
« ceitful acquiſitions which I am come; 
© ſo far, not to obtain, but to deſpiſe. 
« Farewel ! I have no wiſh but to re- 
turn once more to retirement and 
„ rranquiltity, where my foul may, 
«© feaſt on knowledge with divine te- 
«# fleion, and where that hope of im- 
„ mortality which is derived from vir-, 


tue may afford me comfort under the, 


«© infirmities of old age; or, if T have 
« a wiſh beſides this, it is never to be. 
« ſeparated from the two perſons who, 
« now ſtand before ou... 


©" The Cretans then cried out | to, 


© Mentor—** Tell us, O wiſeft and 


4 greateſt of mortals! tell us who ſhall J 


be our king! We will not ſuffer thee 
„ to depart till thou haſt direkte this 
« important choice.” Mentor imme- 
© diately anſwered As I flood a- 
* mong the crowd of ſpectators, whom 
© the ſpofts had drawn together, I per- 
«© ceived a man who, in the midſt of 
“ all that rumult and impatience, ap- 
e peared recollected and ſedate; he was 
& till vigorous, though advanced in 
« years; and, 1 enquiring who he 
% was, I ſoon learned that his name 


© was Ariftodemus. I afterwards 


heard ſome that ſtood near teſl him, 


© that his two. ſons were among the. 
& candidates; but he expreſſed 'no_fa- 
« tisfaction at the news: he ſaid 

ve that he loved one of them too well 
* to with him involved in the dangers 
« of royalty; and that he had tov great 
% a regard for his country to with it 
© to be governed by the other. I im- 
e mediately conceived, that the old man 
% loved one of bis ſons, who had vir- 


« tue, with 2 rational affect ion; and 


© that he was too wile to indulge the 
« other in vicious irregularities, M 

« curioſity being now greatly increaſ- 
ech I $nquired more particularly into 


1 of his life; and one 
re 
0 


f the cititens gave me this account; 
„ Ariftodemus,” fajd he,“ bore gras 
© in the ſervice of Ms cguntry mi 
% years, and is Almoſt covered with 
© ſcars; but his abhgrrenes of inv 
<« cerity and flattery rendered im di- 
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4 fore 


left him at Crete when he went 


«c to.the hege of Troy; and, indeed, 


«c he was kept in perpetual anxiety by 
4% f map who gave him ſpch counſel as 
«© he could not but approve, yet want- 
«© ed reſolution to follow: he was, be, 


«* kides, jealous of the glory which he 
: «© knew Ariſtodemus vou d ſoon ac- 


46 quire. The king, therefore, forget - 
«ting the ſervices of his ſoldier, left 
«> him here expoled to the diftreſſes of 
£6 poverty, and to the ſcorn of the bru- 
„ tal and the ſordid, who conſider no- 
* Poverty, however, Ariiodemps was 
«contented, and lived chearfully in a 
remote corner of the ifland, where 
e he cultivated a few acres of ground 
«with his own hands. In this em- 
«* ployment he was aſſiſted by one of 
his ſons, whom he loved with great 

& tenderneſs; and labour and frugality 
4 en, made them happy in the poſ- 
«@ ſeſſion of whatever is neceſſary to a 
«life of rural fimplicity, and ſome- 
& thing more. Phe old man, who was 
& not leſs a philoſepher than a hero, di- 
7 fributed this ſurplus among the. de- 
C's ka 0 and the fick; the youth he ſti- 
e mulated to induſtry; he exhorted the 
<« refraftory, and inkiraſted the igno- 
© rant; he was the arbitrator of every 


5 diſpute, and the father of every fami- 


E 


Is; in his awn he conſiders no cir- 


e cumſtance as unfortunate byt tlie 


* pad diſpoſition of bis ſecond ſon, up- 
4 on whom all admonition has be 
* loft. The father, after having long 
+ endured his irregylarities, in hopes 
% that ſome means would be found to 
te correct them, has at length expelled 
* him from his family; . ſon has 
1% fince given himſelf up to the groſſeſt 
ET c and, in the folly of his 
% ambition, is. become a candidate for 
„e, 

„ Suech, O Cretans! is the, account 
* that was given me of Ariſtodemus; 
« whether it is true or falſe, is beſt 
« Known to you. But, if this man is 
« indeed ſuch as he has been repreſent · 
ie ed, why have publick exerefſes been 
appointed, and why have ſo many 


* rangers been _brovght together? 
n You have, in the midſt of you, a man 


„ hom you well know, and by whom 


* 


4 the arts of ar are familiar, and 


1. wy are well known; a man to whom 
ot 


whole courage has ſpſtained him, not 


« thing as merit but - xiches. With 


„ „ „ „ „ 6 


ec only againſt the ſpear and the dart, 
© but ny formidable aſlaults of Dover. 
i ty; who has deſpiſed the riches that 
« are aequired by flattery, who has 


«© preferred labour to idleneſs, and 


% knows the advantages which are de- 
« rived to the publick from àgricul- 
% ture; who is an enemy to parade and 
% pomp, and whoſe paſſions are under 
te the controul of reaſon; for even the 
«  pareptal affection. which. in others is 
c ſo often a blind inſtinct, acts in him 
«| as a rational and a moral principle; 
* ſince, of two ſons, he cheriſhes one 
% for his virtue, and renounces the 
« other for his vices: a man who, to 


«© expreſs all his virtues at onoe, is al- 


« ready the father of the people. In 
« this man, therefore, O Cretans! if, 
t indeed, you defire to be governed by 
de the laws of Minos, behold your 


: The multitude immediately cried 
© out, with one voice —* Ariſtode- 
% mus is, indeed, ſuch as he has 
„ been. repreſented; - Ariftodemus is 
& worthy to be our king!” The fathers 
C of the council then ordered that he 
© ſhould be brought before them; and 
he was immediately ſought among 
the crowd, where he was mixed with 
the loweſt of the people. When he 
was brought befo,, the aſſembly, he 
appeared to be perfectly calm and un- 
concerned; and when he was told that 
the people had determined to make 
him king, he anſwered, that he would 
not accept of the office but upon three 
conditions: Firſt,” ſays he, The 
& throne ſhall be dee lared vacant at the 
& end of two years, if within that time I 
te do not render you better than you are; 
& or if you ſhall refiſt the execution of 
« the laws. Secondly, I. will be Qill 
&& at liberty to live in a fumple and fru- 
« gal manner. Thirdly, My ſons ſhall 


R „ 


e not rank above their fellow citizens; 


& and, after my death, ſhall be treated, 
«« without diſtinction, according to 
5 their-merit.”* + | 
At theſe words the air was filled 
© with acclamations of joy; the diadem 
Was placed upon the head of Ariſto- 
* demus by the chief of the hoary gyar- 
© dians of the law; and ſacrifices. were 
© offered to Jupiter and the other ſupe- 
© rior deities. ” Ariſtodemus made us 


© preſents, not with an oſtentatious 


© magnificence, hut a noble 6mplicity- 


„ F rinnen 63 


© Ile gave to Hazzel a copy of the las 
of Minos, written by the legiſfator 
« hinfelf; and à collection of tracts, 
.© which contained the cotwpleat hiſtor 
of Crete from the time of Saturn an 
the golden age: he ſent on board his 
veſſel every kind of fruit that flou- 
riſhes in Crete, and is unknown in 
Syria; and offered him whatever he 
ould et.. 8 
As we were now impatient to de- 
part. he cauſed a veſſel to be imme- 
diately fitted out for us: he manned it 
witha great number of able rowers, 
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and he put on board ſeveral changes 
of apparel, and great plenty of pro- 
viſton. As ſoon: as the veſſel was 
ready to (ail, the wind became fair 
for Ithaca; but as Hazael was bound 
© on! a contrary courſe, it compelled 
© him to continue at Crete. He too 

©leave of vs with great tenderneſs; 
and embraced us as friends, with 
whom he was about to part for life. 
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“ The gods,“ ſaid he, „are joſt; and 


te they know that the facred bond of 


* our friendſhip is virtue; and there- 


fore they will one day. reſtore us to 
« each other; and thoſe are fields, 
* in which the juſt are ſaid to enjoy 


« everlaſting reſt, ſhall ſe our ſpirits 


<< reunited to part no more. Of that 
© my aſhes alſo might be mixed with 
„yours!“ Here his words became in- 
© articulare, and he burſt into tears; 
_ © our eyes overflowed with equal ten- 
* deraefs and grief. 


Our w_ with Ariftodemus was 


- © ſcarce leſs affectionate. As you , 
«« have made me a King,” faid he, re- 


member the dangers to which you 
© have expoſed me! and. requeſt the 
*« gods to irradiate my mind with wiſ- 
© dom from above, and give me power 


over myſelf, in proportion to my 
authority over others. May they 


conduct you in ſafety to your coun- 
* try, abaſe the inſolence of your ene- 
mies. and give you the joy to behold 
* Ulyſſes again upon the throne of 
Ithaca, ſupremely happy in the pol- 


4 ſelſlon of Penelope and Peace. To 


* thee, Telemarhus, I have given a 
good veſſet, well manned with mari- 
e ners and ſoldiers, who thay affiſt thee 
again che perſecutors of thy mo- 


© ther; For thee, Mentor, thy wil-⸗ 
dom ig ſufficient: poſſetſing' tts, thou 


thank him without tears. 


and a detachment of his beft troops; 


<< haft need of rothing; aft that I tan' 
« give would be ſoperflious; and alf 
% that T can with is prechuded:i==Go, 
both of you, in peace; and'may-y6 
long be the feliefty of each 6ther 


e Remember Ariſtodemus; and if 


4% fihic# ſhould need the ufſiſtance of 
% 'Crete, depend vp my friendfis to 
* the laſt hour of my Hfe,”* He chen 
© enibriaced us; and we could not 


: : TIO SORES nch 4%: ſwe lled out 
its, promiſed us à happy voysge. 
: Meowit Ida already app 5 1 
© billock, the ſhores of Crete in sn 
time totally diſappeared, and the eba 
of Peloponneſus ſeemed ts avant 
into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt 
ſuddenly obſcured the ſky, and frri- 


ruſhed upon us unawares, and Death 
preſented himfelf in all Bis terfors. 
Fe was thy awful trident, O Neptune! 
that agitated the ocean to it's remot- 
"eff ſhores. Venus, to revenge the 
contempt with which we ha treated 
her, even in her temple at Cythera, 
hifted to the father of the fideds, 
vhm the addreſſed with a volee brok 
en By grief, and her eyes 23 
in tears: thus, at leuſt, T have bee 


> 
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informed Mentqr, hoe is ac- 
7 quainted with celeſtral things: © Wile 
< thou ſuffer,” fai ſhe, © theſe im- 
« pious men to'deride my power, and 
« efcipe 'unpunifticd ? My power has 
« been comfeſſed by the gods them- 


e ſelyes; and yet all who acknowlee 
ce it in my favourite ifland, theſe pre- 


% ſumptudus mortaly have dured to 
condemn: they pride themſelves in 
a frigid wiſftom, which was never 
würmed by the rays of beauty and 
they deſpite, as fofly, the deligtits of 
e Jove: Has thou forgot tbar T'was 
Born in thy dominions? Wherefore 
% doſt thou delay to dverwhelat the 
% wretches whom I abhor? 


222332 


Neptune immediately ſwelled the 


vues into mountains, that reached 
© the kies; and Venus, ſmiling upon 
© the ſtorm, believed our ſhipwreck*ts 
© be inevitable. Our pilot cried out, in 


'© confufion and deſpair, that he could 


© nb longer withſtand the fury of the 
© witids, wtiich drove us upon the rocks 
© with” irrefiftible violence; our malt 
© was broken' by a ſudden guſt; 'and 
© the moment after we heard thi 2 
% 1 2 / A. 
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tated the billows of the deep Night 
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64 Tennesse 
of the rocks that. were under water, 


tear upon the bottom of our veſſel: 
« the water flowed in on every fide, the 


< veſſel ſunk, and the mariners ſent up 
© a cry of diſtreſs ta Heaven. I ran to 


Mentor; and, throwing my arms 


round him Death, faid I, is 
% now. indeed upon us; let us meet 
% him with intrepidity..- The gods 
1% have delivered us from ſo many 


' & dangers, only that we may periſh in 


4 this: let us die then, my dear Men- 


«6. tor; it is ſome conſolation to me 
„ that I die with you; and it would be 
«© hopeleſs labour to diſpute life with 


4e the ſtorm.” Mentor anſwered— 
True courage never fits down inac- 


ae tive in deſpair; it is not enough to 


« pect death with tranquillity; we 


„ ought, without dreading. the event, 
to continue our utmoſt efforts againſt 


<« it. Let vs lay hold on ſome frag- 


«c ment of the- veſſel; and, while this 
“ affrighted and confuſed multitude 
„% deplore the loſs of life, without at- 


e tempting to preſerve it, let us try at 
* leaſt to preſerve our own.” While 


a be was yet ſpeaking, he ſnatched vp 


nan axe, and divided the ſplinter that 
4 till. held the broken maſt together, 
* which, falling croſs the veſſel, had 
laid it on one fide. The top of the 
« maſt already lay in the water; and 
Mentor, now puſhing off the other 
© end, leaped upon ith 

© midſt of the waves; and, calling me 
© by my name, encouraged me to fol- 
+ low him. As amighty oak, when the 
« winds combine againſt it, ſtands firm 
4 on it's root, and it's leaves only are 
© ſhaken by the tempeſt; ſo Mentor, who 
was nat only fearleſs, but ſerene, ap- 
peared ſuperior to the power of t 
winds and waves. I followed his ex- 
ample; and the force of his example 
who could have reſiſted? We ſteered 
ourſel ves uponthe floating maſt, which 
vvas more than ſufficient to ſuſtain us 
both; and therefore rendered us a 
moſt important ſervice: for if we had 
been obliged to ſwim merely by our 
own efforts, our ſtrength muſt have 
been ſoon exhauſted. "The maſt, how- 
ever, on which we fat, was often 
overturned by the tempeſt, notwith- 
ſtanding it's bulk; ſo that we were 
as often plunged under the water, 
which ed in at our mouths, ears, 


x,» and noſtrils; and it was not without 


imſelf in the 


the utmoſt labour and difficulty that 
we recovered our ſeats. Sometimes a 
Wave, that was ſwelled into a moun- 
* tain, rolled over us; and we then 
* kept our hold with all our might, leſt 
the maſt, which was our only hope, 
© ſhould be driven trom under us in 
© the hock. 1 1 
While we were in this dreadful fi. 
tuation, Mentor, who poſſeſſed the 
fame tranquillity on the fragment of 
© a. wreck that he does now on that 
© bank of turf, addreſſed me in theſe 
© words: © Canſt thou believe, Tele- 
© machus, that the winds and waves 
% are the arbiters of life and death? 
Can they cauſe thee to periſh, other- 
« wile than as they fulfil the command 
% of Heaven? Every event is deter- 
4% mined. by the gods; let the gods 
« therefore, and not the ſea, be the 
« object of thy fear, Wert thou al. 
« ready at the bottom of this. abyſs, 
e the hand of Jove could draw thee 
6 forth; or ſhouldſt thou be exalted to 
* the ſummit of Olympus, and behold 
be the ſtars rolling under thy feet, the 
« hand of Jove could again plunge 
e thee to the centre, or calt thee head- 
* long into hell.“ I heard and admir- 
ed this diſcourſe; but, though ft gave 
me ſome comfort, my mind was too 
much depreſſed and confuſed to re- 
ly. He ſaw me not, nor could I ſee 
im. We paſſed the whole nizht, 
ſhivering with cold, in a ſtate between 
life and death; driving before the 
ſtorm, and not knowing on what 
ſhore we thould be caſt. At length, 
however, the impetuoſity of the wind 
began to abate; and the ſea reſembled 
a perſon whoſe anger, after having 
been Jong indulged in tumult and 
outrage, is exhauſted by it's own ve- 
hemence, and ſubſides in murmurs of 
diſcontent. The noiſe of the ſurge 
gradually died away; and the waves 
were not higher than the ridges that 

are left by the plough. 
And now Aurora threw open the 
gates of Heaven to the ſun, and cheer-. 
ed us with the promiſe of a better 
day; the eaſt glowed, as if on fire; 
and the ſtars, which had been ſo long 
hidden, juſt appeared, and fled at the 
approach of Phœbus. We now de- 
{cried land at a diſtance; the breezes 
© wafted us towards' itz and hope re- 
© yived in my boſom: but en 
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«© round in vain for our-companions, hands of the moſt ſxil ful pilot. Thus, 3 
« who probably reſigned themſelves to * having paſſed the rocks in ſafety, we 19 
« the tempeſt in deſpair, and ſunk with found the reſt of the coalt riſe from : "44 
«-the veſſel. | As we approached near- the fea with a ſmooth and eaſy aſcent; 1 
er to therſhore, the ſea drove us upon and floating at eaſe upon a gentle 138 
« the rocks; againſt which we ſhould tide, we ſoon-reached the ſands with 158 
© have been daſhed in pieces, but that © our feet. There we were diſcovered bl 
ve received the ſhock againſt the ed © by. the 1 who inhabits this . 
of the maſt, which Mentor rendered happy iſland; and there ſhe vouch- 1 
« as ſerviceable upon this occaſion as * ſafed to take us into her protec- 
+ the beſt rudder could have been in ibe tion [| | 
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BOOK VII. 


HEN Teemachus had con- 


adventures, the nymphs, 
whoſe eyes had till then 
been immoveably fixed up- 
0. him, looked at each 

other with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and 
delight. What men, ſaid they, are 
© theſe! In the fortunes of whom elſe 
<-would the gods have taken part? apd 
of whoin eiſe could ſuch wonders 
have been related? Ulyſſes is already 


ſurpaſſed eee e in wiſdom, 


and in courage, by his ſon. What 
an aſpe&! What manly beauty! what 
* @mixtore of dignity and complacence, 
© of firmneſs and modeſty! If he was 
not known to be born of a mortal, he 
might eaßly be miſtaken for a god, 
for Bacchus, for Mercury, or, per- 
.£ haps," even for Apollo himſelf! But 
4-who is this Mentor? His firſt appear- 
ance is that of a man obſcurely born, 


and of a mean condition; but When 
had been left with Mentor gathered 
round him, and amuſed themſelves by 
aſking him queſtions. 


4 he is examined, with attention, ſome- 
* thing inexpreſſi ble is diſcovered, ſome- 
* thing that is more than mortal !* 


Calypſo- heard theſe exclamations 


with a confuſion which ſhe could not 
_ Hidez and her eyes were inceſſantly 

glaneing from Mentor to Telemachus, 
and from Telemachus to Mentor. She 
was often about to requeſt a repetition 
of the ſtory to which ſhe had iiftened 
with fo much delight, and as often ſup- 
preſſed her deſire, At length, ſhe roſe 
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haſtily from her feat; and, taking Te- 
eluded the relation of his 
bouring grove of myttle, where ſhe la- 
bonred, with all her att, to learn from 


.nerva, who accompanied bim in the 
likeneſs of Mentor, thought him tco 
young to be truſted with the ſecret, and 


was, beſides, deſirous to prove him in 


-would have been neceſſary to ſuſtain him 
againſt any evil, however dreadful, and 


to he under the immediate protection of 
tor, all the artifices of Calypſo to dil- 


cover what ſhe wiſhed to know were in- 
effectual. 


lemachus with her, retired to a neigh- 


him whether Mentor was not a deity 
concealed under human form, It was 
not, however, in the power of Tele- 
machus to ſatisfy her curiofity; for Mi- 


made the confidant of her deſigns: the 


the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude 


however near, if he had known himſelf 


Minerva. As Telemachus, therefore, 
miftook his divine companion for Men- 


In the mean time, the nymphs who 


One enquired 
the particulars of his journey into E- 
thiopiaz another defired to know what 
he had ſeen at Damaſcus; and a third 
aſked him whether he bad known U- 
lyſſes before the ſiege of Troy. Men- 
tor anſwered them all with complacence 
and affability; and though he uſed no 
ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet his 
expreſſion was not only ſignificant, but 

grace ful. 


graceful, The return of Calypſa ſogn- 
put an end 0 this. converſations her 
nymphs then began.to gather flowers, 
and to ſing for the amuſement of Te- 
1-machus; and ſhe taok Mentor afde, 
that ſhe might, if poſſible, diſcover, who: 
he was from his own difcourile, . .+ 
The words of Calypſo were wont to 
ſteal upon the heart, as ſleep Realg upon 
the eyes of the. weary, with a-ſweet and 
gentle, though irreſiſtible, ioflence :- 
but, in Mentor, there was erg 
which detæated her eloquence, and eluded 
her beuuty; ſomething as much ſuperior, 
to the power of Calypſo, as ihe rock that 
hides it's foundation in the centre, and 
it's ſummit in the clouds, is ſuperior 
to the wind that beats againſt it. He 
ſtood immoveable in the purpoſes of his 
own wiſdom, and ſuffered the goddeſs 
to exert all her arts againſt him, with 
the vtmok indifference and. ſecurity + 
Sometimes he would let her deceive her- 
{lf with the hope of having embar- 
raſſed him by her queſtions, and betrayed 
him into the involuntary diſcovery of 
himſelf; but, joſt as the thought her 
curioſity was on the point of being gra- 
tified, her expectations were ſuddenly 


diſappointed, - all her conj<&ureswere , 


overthrown,..and,. by ſome ſhort and 
anexneced anſwer, ſhe was again over- 
hel med in perplexity and doybt. 

In this manner Calypſo paſſed one 
day utter another; ſometimes endea- 
rouring to gain the heart of Tele- 
mochas by flatiery, and ſometimes. la- 
bouring to alienate him from Mentor, 
of whom. ſhe no longer hoped to ob- 
tain the intelligence defired. - She 
employed the moſt. beautiful of her 
nymphs to enflame the breaſt of the 
Young. hero with deſire; and ſhe was 
alited in her deſigns againft him by a 
delty whoſe power was ſuperior to her 
own, 9 E 
Venus burned with reſentment againſt 
Mentor and Telemachus, for having 
ticated the worſhip which ſhe received 
at Cyprus with diſdain; and their eſcape 
from the tempeſt, which had been raiſed 
againſt them by Neptune, filled her 
breaſt with indignation and grief.+ ſhe 
therefore complained of her difappoint- 
meme and bor wrongs: ta. Jupiter, and 
rom his ſuperior. power ſhe hopsd more 
effectual 9 But the LN of the 
8241s only ſmiled at her complaint; and, 
without acquainting her that Telema- 
chus had beep preſerved by Miner va in 
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could. The goddeſs immediately quit 
ted Olympus; and, thoughtleſs of all 
the rich perfumes that were riſing from 
her altars at Cxibera, Idalia, and Pa- 

hos, mounted her chariot; and called 
* the grief which was diffuſed 
over ber countenance rather increaſed. 


than diminiſhed her beauty, . and ſhe 


addreffed-the god of love in theſe terms: 
Who, my fon, ſhall heneeforth burn 
© incey{# upon ovr altars, if thoſe who, 
© deſpiſe our power. eſcape unpuniſhed?: 
The wretches who have thus offended 


© haſte, therefore, to ſecure. our ho- 


© nour, and let thy arrows: pierce them 


© to the heart; go down with me to 
« that iſland, and I will ſpesk to Ca 


„ lypſo.? The goddeſs. ſhook the reins: 


as me poke; and, gliding through the 
air, furrounded by a clond which the 


ſun had tinged with a golden bue, the 


preſented herſelf before Calypſo, whe 
was ſitting penbve and alone by the ſide 
of a fountain at ſome: diſtance. from 
her grott, i 


| 5 Uohappy goddeſs!" ſaid e, : chou 


c haſt already been de ſpiſed and deſert- | 
* © od by. Ulyfles, whom. the ties, not 


© only of love, butof. gratitude, ſhould 
© have hound to thee; and the fon, yes 
more obdurate than the father, is now 
Preparing to repeat the inſult. But 
Love is come in perſon to avenge 
* thee: I will leave him with thee a 
„ he (hall remain among» the nymphs 
© of this' iſlsnd; as Bacchus did once 
among thoſe af the Hland-of Naxpsy 
<: who. cheriſhed him in his infagcy< 
« Telemachvs will regard him, not as. 
© 2 deitys but 28 2 child and, not 
being upon n 
wolli be ſoon ſenſible of bis power.“ 
The Queen of Beauty then turniag 
trom Calypſo, re-afrended to O 
in the golden clone from which ſn 
alighied upon the earth, and left behind 
her a train of celeſtial fragrance, which, 
expandin | 
groves of Calypſo: with perfume,” 

_ Cupid remained in the arms of Ca- 
lypſo 3 and, though ſhe was herfelF 4 
deity, yet ſhe fe his fires diſtuſed in her 
breaſt. It happened that u nymph, 


whoſe- name was Eucharis;. was now 


near her, and Calypſo:put the boy into 
her arms. This was à preſent relief 5 


liberty to gratify her. reſentment as the. 


© with impunity are before theez make 


- 
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by. degrees, filled alt he 


2 ovely, and engaging : bis play- 
t careſſes, and perpetual Graſs, might 
well have perſuaded all about him that 
he was born only to delight; but the 
moment the heart is opened to his en- 
dearments, it feels that they have a ma- 
Jignart power. He is, beyond concep- 


tion, deceitful and malicious; his ca- 


reſſes have no view but to betray ; and 
keis ſiniles have nocauſe but themiſchiefs 


that he has perpetrated, or that he me- 


ditates. - But, with all his power, and 


all dis ſubtlety, he did not dare to ap- 


pronch Mentor: in Mentor there was 


a ſeverity oi virtue that mtimidated and 
kept him at à diſtance ; he knew alſo, 
by a ſecret ſenſation, that this inſcrut- 


able ſtranger could not be wounded by 


his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were 
Won ſenſible of his power; but the 
:-© flamed al] the beauties of her train; 


wound which they could not cure, they 
were very careful to conceal. : 
In the mean time; Telemachus, who 


faw the boy playing ſometimes with one 
of theſe nymphs, and ſometimes with 


another, was ſurprized at his ſweetneſs 


Aud beauty: he ſometimes preſſed him 


to lis boſom, ſometimes ſet him on his 
knee, and frequently took him in his 
arms. It was not long before he be- 
came ſenſible of a certain diſquietude, 
of which he could not diſcover the cauſe; 
and the more he endeavoured to remove 
it by innocent amuſements, the more 
reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He ob- 
ſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of 
Calypſo: were very different from the 
women they had feen in the Iſland of 
Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour ren - 
dered them diſguſting in ſpite of their 


charms: -< In theſe immortal beauties,” 


fays he, there is an innocence, a mo- 


deſty, a ſimplicity, which it is im- 


poſſible not to admire and love. The 

uth bluſned as he ſpoke, though he 
new not why ; he could neither for- 
bear ſpeaking, nor. go on with bis diſ- 


courſe, which was interrupted and in- 


coherent, always obſcure, and ſome- 
times quite unintelligible. O Tele- 
machus, ſaĩd Mentor, the dangers 
© to which you was expoſed in the Iſle 
of Cyprus were nothing in compari- 
fon of thoſe which you do not now ſu- 
« ſpe. As vice, when it is undiſguiſed, 
4 never fails to excite horror, we are 
© alarmed at thewanton who has thrown 
« off all:reſtraint; but our danger is 
© much greater when the appearance of 


638 -— _TELEMACHUs,” 
The boy ſeemed at firſt to be harmleſs,” 


- © breaſt, O unhappy youth ! although 


. © earth; he has, without doubt, been 


her father Icarus muſt have exerted 
his paternal authority to oblige her 


| © fee her diſgraced by a new alliance, 


that he is remembered by the people: 


' modeſty remains; we then perſuade 
' ourſelves, that virtue only has excired 
ohr. love, and give ourſelves up to 4 
deceitful paſſion, of which beauty is, 
indeed, the object; and which we ſel - 
dom learn to diſtruſt till it is too 
ſtrong to be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, 
my dear Telemachus, from thefe fa- 
tal beauties, who appear to be virtu- 
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dus, only that they may deceive the 
© confidence they raiſe; fly from the 
© dangers to which you are here ex- 
© poſed by your youth: but, above all, 
© fly from this boy, whom yon do not 
© dread, only becauſe you do not know 
* him. This boy is Cupid, whom his 
© mother has brought-into this ifland, 
© to puniſh us for treating ber worſhip 
© at Cyprus with contempt: he has al- 
© ready. pierced the heart of Calypſo, 
© who is enamoured of you; he has en- 
£ 


and his fires have reached even thy 


thou knoweſt it not! Telemachus of- 
ten interrupted Mentor, during this ad- 
monition: Why,” faid he, ſhould 
© we not continue in this iſland ? Ulyſ- 
© ſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the 


© long buried in the deep: and Pene- 
© Jope, after waiting in'vain, not only 
© for his return, but for mine, muſt 
© have yielded to the importunities of 
© ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the 
number that ſurrounds her; eſpecially 
© as it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed but that 


© to accept another huſband. For what, 
© then, can I return to Ithaca, but.to 


© and be witneſs to the violation of 
© that truth which ſhe plighted te my 
« father? And if Penelope has thus 
forgotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be thought 


© neither, indeed, can we hope to get 
© alive into the iſland; for her ſuitors 
© will certainly have placed, at every 
© port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to 
« cut us off at our-return.'— All that 
vou have ſaid,” replied Mentor, is 
only another proof that you are un- 
© der the influence of a fooliſh and fatal 
© paſſion. Vou labour with great ſub- 
* tlety to find every argument than can 
r favour it, and to avoid all thoſe by 
© which it would be condemned; you ': 
ate ingenious only to deceive yen 
an 


* 


ws 
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„and to ſecure” forbidden pleaſures 
from the intruſion of remorſe. Have 


you forgot that the gods themſelves 
ſiave interpoſed to favour your return ? 
Was not your eſcape from Sicily ſu- 
© petnatural ? were not the misfortunes 
© that you ſuffered in Egypt converted 
« jnto ſudden and vunexpeRted proſpe- 
© rity ? and were not the dangers which 
© threatened you at Tyre averted by an 
© inviſible hand'? Ts it poſſible that, 
© after ſo many miracles, you ſhould 
6 ſtill doubt to what end you have been 
© preſerved? But why do I remonſtrate 
Of the good fortune which was de- 
t ſigned for thee thou art unworthy! 
* As for myſelf, I make no doubt but 
I ſhall find means to quit this ifland 
© and if here thou art determined to ſtay, 
© here am TI determined to leave thee. 
In this place let the degenerate ſon 
© of the great Ul ſſes hide himſelf 
© among women, in the ſhameful ob- 
( ſcurity of voluptuouſheſs and floth ; 
© and loop, even in ſpite of Heaven, to 
© that which bis father diſdained. 
This reproach, fo forcible and fo 
keen, pierced Telemachus to the heart: 
he was melted with tenderneſs and grief; 
but his: grief was mingled with ſhame, 
and his ſhame with fear. 
the reſentment of Mentor, and the loſs 
of that companion to whoſe ſagacity 
and kindneſs he was ſo much indebted. 
But, at the ſame time, the paſſion which 
had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his breaſt, 
and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, 
made him til] tenacious of his purpoſe; 
© What !' ſaid he to Mentor, with tears 
in his eyes, do you reckon as nothing 
that immortality which I may now 
© ſhare with Calypſo ?—< I hold as no- 
© thing,” replied Mentor, all that is 
© contrary to the dictates of virtue, and 
to the commands of Heaven. Virtue 
now calls you back to your country, 
to Ulyſſes, and to Penelope; Virtue 
forbids you to give up your heart to 
an unworthy paſſion; and the gods, 
who have delivered you from fo many 
dangers, that your name might not be 
leſs illuſtrious than that of Ulyſſes, 
command you to quit this ifland, 
where only the tyranny of Love could 
detain you; a tyranny which to re- 
liſt is to ſubdue, and which 'there- 
fore it is infamous to ſuffer. Im- 
mortality! alas, what is immortality 
without liberty, withbut virtue, and 
without honour? Is it not a ſtate of 
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TELEMACHUS:; 


He dreaded. 


* 


©. miſery, without hope; fill more de - 
© plorable, as it can never end??? 
To this expoſtulation Telemachus re- 
plied only by fighs. Sometimes he al- 
moſt wiſhed that Mentor would force 


— 
* . 


him from the ifland-in ſpite of -himfelf 


ſometimes he was impatient to be left 
behind, that he might be at liberty to 
gratify his wifhes, without fearing to 
be reproached for his weakneſs. A 
thouſand different wiſhes and deſires 
maintained à perpetual confſict in his 
breaſt, add were predominant by turiis ; 
his mind, E was in a ſtate of 
tumult and fluctuation, like the ſta 


when it is at once urged- by different 


winds of equal force. Sometimes he 
threw himſetf on the ground near the 
ſea, and remained a long time extended 
motionleſs on the beachz ſometimes he 


hid himſelf in the gloomy receſſes of a 


wood, where he wept in ſecret, and 
uttered loud and paſſionate complaints. 
His body was emaciated, and his-eyes 
were grown hollow and eager ; he waz 
pale and dejected, and in every reſpect 
ſo much altered as ſcarcely to be known; 
his beauty, ' ſprightlineſs, and vigour, 
had forſaken him; all the grace and 
dignity of his deportment were Joit; 
and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but 
filent decay. As a flower that blows 
in the morning fills' the air with fra- 
grance, and then gradually fades at the 
approach of night, Joſes the vivid brights 
neſs of it's colours, droops, withers, and 
at length falls with it's own weight; fo 
the ſon of Ulyſſes was finking inienfibly 
into the grave. SELF ET 
+ Mentor, perceiving that all his virs 
tue and refolution were irrefittibly borne 
down by the violence of his paſſion, had 
recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped 
might preſerve him from it's moſt per- 
nicious effects. He had rematked that 
Calypfo wasenamoured of Felemachus, 
and Telemachus of Eucharis: for as 
Cupid is always buſy to give pain under 
the appearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom 
happens, that by thoſe whom we love 
we are beloved again: he therefore re- 
ſolved to make Calypſo jealous; and it 
having been agreed between Eucharis 
and Felemachus that they would go 
out together a-hunting, Mentor took 
that opportunity to alarm her. I have 
© obſerved,” ſaid he, © that Telemachus 
© has of late been more fond of the 
* chace than I ever knew him before; 
© he ſeems now to take pleaſure in no- 
* « thing 
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70 
© thing elſe; and is in love only with 
© mountains and foreſts, Is the chace. 
© alſo. thy favour; -pleaſure, O god- 
© deſs? and has he caught this ardour 
© from thee ?* Calypſo was ſo ſtung by 
this queſtion, that ſhe could neither diſ- 
ſemble her emotion, nor hide the cauſe. 
© This. Telemachus, ſaid ſhe, © whoſe 


_ © heroick virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures 


© that were offered him in the Ifle of 
« Cyprus, has not been able to with- 
© ſtand the charmsof one of mynymphs, 
© who is not remarkable for beauty, 
Ho did he dare to boaſt of having at- 
© chieved ſo many wonders! a wretch 


© whom luxury has rendered ſordid. 


and effeminate, and who ſeems to 
. have been intended by Nature for a 
© life of indolence and obſcurity among 
© women! Mentor obſerved, with plea- 
ſure, that Calypſo ſuffered great an- 

uiſh from her jealouſy; and therefore 
Lid nothing more to inflame it at that 
time, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuſpect his deſign: 
but he aſſumed a look that expreſſed de- 
jection and concern. The goddels diſ- 
covered, without reſerve, her uneaſigeſs 
at all that ſhe ſaw, and inceſſantly en- 
tertained him with new complaints, 


The hunting- match, to which Mentor 
; had called her attention, exaſperated her 


beyond all bounds; for ſne knew that 
Telemachus had nothing in view but 
to draw Eucharis from the reſt of the 
nymphs, that he. might ſpeak to her in 
private. A ſecond hunting match was 
| pay ſoon afterwards, and Calypſo 


new. that it was intended for the {ame 


purpoſe as the firſt; which being deter- 
mined to diſappoint, ſhe declared that 
ſhe would be of the party; but her 
emotion being too violent to be con- 
cealed, ſlie ſuddenly broke out into this 
reproachful expoſtulation: Is it thus, 
then, preſumptuous boy! that thou 
© haſt made my dominions an aſylum 
from the reſentment of Neptune, and 
5 the righteous vengeance of the gods? 
« Haſt thou entered this iſland, which 
© mortals-are forbidden to approach, 
© only to defy my power, and deſpiſe 
5 my love? Hear me, ye gods of the 


.* celeſtial and infernal world! let the 
b ſufferings of an injured deity awaken 


© your vengeance! overtake this perfi- 
© dious, this ungrateful, this impious 
© mortal, with ſwift deftrution!—Since 
thy obduracy and injuſtice are greater 
than thy father's, may thy ſufferings 
© alſo be longer and more ſevere ; may 
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thy country be for ever hidden from 
thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpi- 
cable country, which, in the folly of 
thy preſumption,. thou haſt, without 
a bluſh, preferred to immortality with 
me l or rather, mayeſt thou periſh 
when, in the diſtant horizon, it firſt 
riſes before thee:, mayeſt thou then, 
plunged in the deep, be driven back, 
the ſport of the waves, and caſt life. 
leſs upon theſe ſands, which ſhall de- 
ny thee. burial ! May my eyes fee the 
vultures devour thee! they ſhall foe 
© them; and the whom thou loveſt ſhall 
© ſee them aiſn; ſhe ſhall fe them with 
* deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery 
© ſhall be my delight?” 

. While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, 
her whole countenance was ſuffuſed 
with rage; there was a gloomy fierce, 
neſs in. her looks, which continually 
hurried from one object to another; her 
lips trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded 
them, and her colour, which was ſome. 
times pale as death, changed every mo- 
ment: her tears, which ſhe had been 
uſed to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed 
to flow, as if deſpair.and rage had dried 
up their ſource; and ber voige was hoarſe, 
tremulous, and interrupted. .. Mentor 
remarked all the changes of her emo» 
tion, but ſaid nothing more to Tele- 
machus ; he treated him as a man in- 
fected with an incurable. diſeaſe, 10 
whom it was in -yain to adminiſter re- 
medies; but he frequently regarded him 
with a look that ſtrongly expreſſed hig 
compaſſion. 8 
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Telemachus was ſeofible of his weak 


neſs, and conſcious that he was un- 
worthy of the friendſhip of Mentor: 
he.kept his eyes. fixed ypon the ground, 
not daring. to look up, left, he ſhould 
meet thoſe of his monitor, by whoſe 
very ſilence he was condemned: he was 
often ready to throw himſelf upon his 
neck, and at once to confeſs and renounce 
his. folly; but he was ſametimes re» 
ſtrained by a falſe ſhame, and ſometimes 
by a. conſciouſneſs that his . profeſſion 
would not be ſincere; and a ſecret fond- 

ſs for a ſituation, which, though be 

new to be dangerous, was yet ſo pleaſ- 
ing, that he could not reſolve to quit it. 
8 In the mean time the deities, afſem- 

ed upon Olympus, kept their eyes 
fixed, Ms Fo nas, _ the Iſland 
of. Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of this con- 
teſt between Venus and Minerva, Cu- 


pid, who, like a playfyl child, had ed 


careſſe 


carefſed by all the nymphs in their turns, 
had ſet every breaſt on fire; Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, bad àavailed 
herſelf of that jealouſy which is infepa- 
rable from love, to prectude it's effects; 
and Jupiter reſolted to fit neuter be- 
tween them. i 
Eucharis, who feared that Telema- 
chus might eſcape from her chains, 
practiſed a thouſand arts to detain him. 
She was now ready to go out with him 
to the ſecond chace, as had been agreed 
upon between them, and had dreſſed 
herſelf like Diana; and the deities of 
love and beauty had, by a mutual effort, 
improved her charms, which were now 
ſoperior even to thoſe of Calypſo. Ca- 
lypſo beheld her at a diſtance; and fee- 
ing her own reflection alſo in'a foun- 
tain near which ſhe ſtood, the compa- 
rifon filled her with grief and ſhame: 
ſhe hid herſelf in the innermoſt receſs of 


her grotto, and gave herſelf up to theſe - 


reflections: © I have then vainly endea- 
© voured to interrupt the pleaſure of 
'© theſe lovers, by declaring that 'I 
© would go with them to the chace: 
© ſhall I fill go? Alas! ſhall 1 be a foil 
© to her beauties? ſhall I increaſe her 
triumph and his, paſſion ? Wretch 
© that I am, What have I done! I will 
©. not go; nor ſhall they: I know well 
© how to prevent them. If I entreat 


Mentor to quit the iſland with his 


© friend, he will immediately conduct 
* him to Ithaca. Bot what do I ſay! 
When Telemachus is departed, what 
will become of Calypſo! Where am 
© T! what ſhall I do !mOccrnel Venus! 


O Venus, thou haft deceived me; thou 


© haſt betrayed me with a fatal gift! 


© —Pernicious boy! Iopened my heart to 
"© thee, ſeduced by the pleaſing hope that 


© thou wooldit introduce Felicity z but 


thou haſt perfidivuſly filled it with * 
© ſet fail from this iſland; and, in that 


* anguiſh and deſpair. My nymphs 
© have combined LR — mid U 
,* divinity ſerves only to perpetuate my 
* ſofferings. . O that I could put an 
end to my being and my ſufferings tõ- 
© gether! But I cannot die; and there- 
fore, Telemachus, thou ſhalt not live! 
* 1 will revenge myſelf of thy ingrati- 
< tude; the nymph, who is the partner 
* of thy crime, ſhall be the witneſs of 
© thy puniſhment; and in her-preſence 
* will T firike thee to the heart. But 


* I rave: O unhappy Calypſo! what 


* wouldft thou do? Wouldſt thou de- 
ſtroy the guiltleſs youth whom theu 


* 


* 


loſt not a moment to improve it. 
haſteil immediately to the cave, found 


— 
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© haſt already made wretched? Ir is I 
© that have kindled, in the chaſte boſom 
© of Telemachus, a guilty flame. How | 
pute was his innocence, and how uni- 
form his virtue! how noble his de- 
© teSation of vice, how heroick his dif 


© gajnof inglorious pleaſure! Why did 


I taint fo immaculate a breaſt ? He 
„ would have left me, alas! And muſt 
© he not leave me now or, fince he 
lives but for my rival, if he ftays, 
© muſt he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me? 


'© Bat I have merited the miſery that T 


© ſuffer!—Go then, Telemachus! again 
© let the ſeas divide us; go, and leave 
© Calypfo without conſolation, unable 
to ſuſtain the burden of life; unable 
to lay it down. in the grave! Leave me, 
© without - conſolation, overwhelmed 
© with' ſhame," and deſpoiled of hope; 
© the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of 
Eucharist' | 
Thus the ſighed alone in the obſeu- 
rity of her grotto: but, the next mo- 
ment, ſtarting ſuddenly from her ſeaf, 
ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſity: 


Where art thou, Mentor?” ſays he; 


is it thus that thy wiſdom ſuſtains 
© Telemachus againſt the miſchief that 


© js even now ready to overwhelm him? 


© thou fleepeſt while Love is vigilant 
© againſt thee. I can bear this flothfal 
© indifference no longer! Wilt thou al- 
< ways ſee the ſon of the great Ulyſſes 
< diſhonour his birth, and forego the 
© advantages of his fortune, with this 
negligent tranquillity? It is to thy 
care, and not mine, that his friends 
have committed him; wilt thou then 
fit idle while I am buſy for his pre- 
ſervation? The remoteſt part of this 
foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of 
which a commodious veffel may ea- 
Gly be built: in that place Ulyſſes 
himſelf built the veſſel in which he 


F 


© place; you will find a deep cave, 
© which contains all theimplements that 


are neceſſary for the work. She had 


no ſooner given Menter this intelli- 
genee, than the repented of it; — 
e 


the implements, felled the trees, and in 
one day conſtruRted a veſſel fit for the 
Tea; for, to Minerva, a ſhort time was 


- ſufficient for a great work. 


Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered - 
the moſt tormenting anxiety ard ſu- 
- ſpence; ſhe was, at the ſame time, im- 
K 2 patient 
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patient to know what Mentor would 


do in conſequence of her information, 


and unable to bear the thought of leav- 
ing Telemachus and Eucharis at full 
liberty, by young the chace. Her 
_ jealouſy would not permit her to loſe 

fight of the lovers; and therefore ſhe 
contrived. to lead the hunters towards 
that part of the foreſt where ſhe ſup- 
. poſed Mentor would be at work. 

ſoon thought ſhe heard the ſtrokes of the 


axe and the mallet; ſhe liſtened, and 


every blow that ſhe heard made her 
tremble; yet ſhe was diſtracted in the 
very moment of attention by her fears, 
that ſome amorous intimation, ſome 
ſign, or ſome glance, between Tele- 
machus and Eucharis, might eſcape her 
notice. TRI 5 . . - \ 
Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought 
fit to railly her lover: Are not you 
« afraid,” ſays ſhe, that Mentor will 
chide you fe going to the chace with- 
out him! What a pity it is that you 
have ſo ſevere a maſter! He has an 
auſterity that nothing can ſoften; he 
affects to deſpiſe pleaſure himſelf, and 
therefore interdicts it to you, not ex- 
cepting even the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments. It might, indeed, be proper 
for you to ſubmit to his direction be- 
fore you was able to govern yourſelf; 
but after you have given ſuch proofs 
of wiſdom, you ought no longer to 
_ -© .ſoffer yourſelf to be treated like a 
eh.. OE * 
This ſubtle reproach ſtung Telema- 
chus to the heart; he felt a ſecret in- 
dignation againſt Mentor, and an im- 
patient deſire to throw off his yoke: 
yet he was. ſtill afraid to ſee him; and 


”- 
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bis mind was in ſuch agitation, that he 


made the nymph no reply. The hunt, 


„during which all parties had felt equal 


conſtraint and uneaſineſs, being now 
over, they returned home by that part 


of the foreſt where Meptor had been 


all day at work. Calypſo ſa the veſ- 
ſel fimiſhed at a diſtance; and a thick 


cloud, like the ſhades of death, fell 
n her eyes; her knees 
trembled, ſhe was covered with a cold 
' (Sweat, and obliged to ſupport herſelt 
buy leaning on the nymphs that ſur. 


-mſtantly v 


- Founded: her; among. whom Eucharis, 
- preſſing to aſſiſt her, ſhe puſhed her 
back with a frown of indignation and 

. diſdain, | : 
Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but 
not Mentor, who had finiſhed his work 


* 


— 
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him it was to ſend away Mentor, whom 


She 


he did not conſider the import. He dit. 


. bluſhed; and, fixing her eyes upon the 
ground, ſtood behind the crowd, not 


diſordered pace, following no track, and 


length, however, ſne found herſelf at 
the entrance of her grotto, where Men- 
tor was waiting her return. Be gone, 
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and was retired, aſked Calypſo to whom 
it belönged, and for what purpoſe. it 
was intended? She could not anſwer 
him immediately; but at length ſhe told 


the had directed to build it for that pur- 
poſe. © Vou, ſaid ſhe, © ſhall be no 
longer diſtreſſed by the auſterity of 
* that.ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your 
© happineſs, and would become jealous 
© of your immortality.* —* To fend 
© away Mentorl' ſaid Telemachus: if 
© he forſakes me I. am undone!—lf he 
* forſakes me, whom ſhall I have left, 
Eucharis, but thee ?* Thus, in the 
unguarded moment of ſurprize and 
love, the ſecret eſcaped him in words, 
which his heart prompted, and of which 


covered his indiſcretion the moment it 
was too late; the whole company were 
ſtruck dumb with confuſion; Eucharis 


daring to appear: but though ſhame 
glowed upon her cheek, yet joy revelled 
at her heart. Telemachus ſo far loſt 
his recollection, that he ſcarce knew 
what he had done; the whole appeared 
to him like a dream; but it was like a 
dream of confuſion and trouble. 

Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place; 
and, tranſported with rage, made her 
way through the foreſt with a baſty and 


not knowing whither ſhe was going: at 


ſaid ſhe, from this iſland, O ſtranger! 
who art come hither only to interrupt 
my peacel Be gone, thou hoary do- 
tard with that infatuated boy; and 
be aſſured, that if he is found another 
bour within my dominions, thou ſhalt 
know. the power of a deity to puniſh. 
I will ſee him no more; nor will I 
ſuffer my nymphs to have any farther 
intercourſe with him: this I ſwear by 
the waters of Styx, an oath at which 
the inhabitants of eternity tremble!— 
But thou, Telemachus, ſhalt know 
that thy ſufferings are yet but begun. 
I diſmiſs thee from this iſland; but 
it is only to new misfortunes: I will 
be reyenged; and. thou ſhalt regret 
the abuſe of my bounty in vain. Nep- 
tune ſtil] reſents the injury which he 
received from thy father in Sicily; 
and, {ſolicited þy Venus, whoſe * 
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* ſhip thou haſt ſince deſpiſed in the 
« Hle of Cyprus, he is now preparing 
© to excite new tempeſts againſt thee. 
© Thou ſhalt ſee thy father, who is not 
© dead; but, when thou ſeeſt him, thou 
«© ſhalt not know him; and, though thou 
« ſhalt. meet him in Ithaca, thou ſhalt 
« firlt ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of 
Fortune. Be gone! I conjure the 
« celeſtial-deities to revenge me! Mayeſt 
thou be ſuſpended in the middle of 
the deep, by. the crag of ſome ſoli- 
« tary and naked rock! There may the 
© thunder ſtrike thee from above; and 
© there mayeſt thou invoke Calypſo, 


© who ſhall ſcorn thy repentance, and 


enjoy thy puniſhment !' But the rage 
of Calypſo evaporated with the very 


breath that expreſſed it, and the defire 


of retaining Telemachus revived in her 
boſom. * Let him live, ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, * andlet him live here! Perhaps, 
© in time, he will learn to ſet a juſt va- 
© lue upon my friendſhip, and reflect 
© that Eucharis has no immortality to 
„ beſtow. But, alas! I have enſnared 
« myſelf. by an inviolable oath; it has 


© bound me with everlaſting bonds; 
© and the irremeable waters of Styx, 


© by which I have ſworn, preclude for 
ever the return of hope! While theſe 
thoughts paſſed filently in her boſom, 
the characteriſticks of all the Furies 
were impreſſed upon her countenance, 
and all the peſtilential vapours of Co- 
cytus ſeemed to exhale from her heart. 

Her whole appearance ſtruck Tele- 
machus with horror; ſhe inſtantly per- 
ceived it; for what is hidden, from the 
perſpicacity of love? and the diſcovery 
added new violence to her phrenzy. She 


ſuddenly ſtarted away from the place 


where ſhe ſtood, with all the fury that 
inſpires the votaries of Bacchus when 
their ſhouts echo from the mountains of 


Thrace; ſheruſhed into the woods with a 


javelin in her hand, calling allher nympbs 
to follow her, and threatening to pierce 
thoſe who ſhould ſtay behind: terrified 
at this menace, they thronged round 
her, and Eucharis among the reſt, her 
eyes ſwimming. in tears, and her laſt 
Jook directed to Telemachus, to whom 


the did not dare to ſpeak. The god- 


deſs trembled when ſhe . approached * 


her; and was ſo far from being ſoftened 


by her ſubmiſſion, that ſhe burned . 


with new rage, when ſhe perceived 


that affliction itſelf only heightened 


her beauty, 
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Telemachus was now left alone with 
Mentor; and, after a ſhort interval af 
filence and confuſion, he threw himſelf 
on the ground, and embraced his knees: 
he did not dare to throw himſelf on his 
neck, or even to lift up his eyes upon 


bim. He burſt into tears; he attempted 
to ſpeak, but his voice failed him; and 


he was yet more at a loſs for words; 
he knew not what he ought to do, 


what he did, or what he would do: but 


at length he cried out“ O more than 
father! O Mentor! deliver me from 
* the evils that ſurround me! I can 
* neither forſake nor follow you: de- 
liver me from, evils that are worſe 
© than death! Deliver me from myſelf; 
© put an end to my being! | 
Mentor embraced him, comforted 
and encouraged him; and, without 
ſoothing his paſſion, reconciled him to ' 
life. O ſon of the wiſe Ulyflzs!* faid 


he, whom the gods have ſo highly 


* favoured, and whom they favour 
* ſtill; the very ſufferings of which 
©. thou art now complaining are new 
© teſtimonies of their love: he who has 
© never felt the ſtrength of his paſſions, 
© and his own weakneſs, is not yet ac- 
© quainted with wiſdom; he is not yet 
© acquainted with himſelf; nor is he 
c aware how little his own heart is to 
© be truſted. + The gods have led thee, 
© as it were, by the hand, to the brink 
of deftrution; they have ſhewed thee 
© the depth of the abyſs, but they have 
© not ſuffered thee to fall in: ſecure 
© now the knowledge which otherwiſe 
© thou couldſt never have acquired; 
and improve that experience, without 
which it would have been in vain to 
© tell thee of the treachery of Love, 
« whoflatters only to deſtroy, and who 
© conceals the keeneſt anguiſh under 
the appearance of delight. Thou 
© haſt now ſeen, and known, this love- 
© 1y, this perfidious boy: he came hi- 
© ther blooming in immortal beauty, 
© and all was mirth and ſport, elegance 
and diſſipation; he ſtole away thy 
© heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in 
c permitting the theft; yet didſt thou 
© with to perſuade thyſelf that it was 
« ſtill thy own. Thou walt ſolicitous 
© to deceive me,.and to flatter thyſelf; 
© and thou art now gathering the fruits 
of thy indiſcretion. Thou art im- 
© portuning me to take away thy life; 
and that I will comply is the only 
hope that lingers in thy breaſt: the 
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« bead: is transformed, by the vio- 
© lence of her paſſion, to an infernal 
fury; Eucharis is tormented by a 


© flame leſs tolerable than the pains of 


death; and among the other nymphs 
© of Calypſo, Jealouſy has weed all 
'© her plagues with an unſparing hand. 
© 'Such are the exploits of that boy, 
'© whoſe appearance was ſo gentle and 
* Jovely! How greatly, then, art thou 
© beloved by the gods, who have opened 
© a way for thee to fly from him, and 
© return to thy country, the object not. 
© of a blameleſs only, but a noble paſ- 
© fion! Calypſo is herſelf compelled to 
drive thee hence: the veſſel is ready; 
© call up, then, all thy courage, and 
© Jet us make haſte to quit'this ifland, 
© where it is certain that virtue can ne- 
© ver dwell.* 

Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, 
took Telemachus by the hand, and led 
Him towards the Hare. 

conſented with ſilent reluctance, and 
looked behind him at every ſtep. Eu- 
charis was- ſtill in fight, though at a 
confiderable diſtance; and not bein 
able to ſee her face, he gazed at her 
Ane hair, which, tied in a lock, played 


acefully behind her, and at her looſe 


ight robe that flowed neghgently in 
the wind: heremarked the eaſy majeity 
of her gait, and could have kiſſed the 
mark of her footſteps on the ground. 
When his eye could no longer reach 
her, he liſtened ;' and he perſuaded him- 
ſelf that he heard her voice: he ſtil] faw 
her, though ſhe was abſent ; his fancy 
realized her image; and he thought that 
he was talking with her, not knowing 
where he was, nor hearing any thing 
chat was ſaid by Mentor. 

But, at length, awaking as from a 
dream Mentor, faid he, © I am re- 
© ſolved to follow you; but I have not 
© yet taken leave of Eucharis; and I 
© would rather periſh'than abandon her 
© with ingratitude! Stay only till 1 fee 
©* her once more ; ſtay only till bid 
© her farewel for ever. Let me tell 


© her, that the gods, jealous of my fe- 


© hicity, compel me to depart; but that 
© they ſhall ſooner put a period to my 
© life, than blot her from my remem- 
© brance. O my father! grant me this 
© laft, this moſt reaſonable, requeſt; or 
« deftroy me this moment, and let me 
© die at your feet! I have no deſire to 
continue in this ifland; nor will I 
give up my heart to love: it is, in- 
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© deed, a ſtranger to the paſſion; for 
© all that I feel for Eucharis amount; 
© but to friendſhip and gratitude. 1 
defire only to bid her farewel, and T 
will then follow you without a mo- 
ment's delay? "Y | 
My ſon,” replied Mentor, my 
pity for you is more than T can ex- 
preſs : your paſſion is fo violent, that 
you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you; 
you imagine yourſelf to be in a ſtate 
of tranquillity, even while you are 
adjuring me to take away your life, 
You declare that you are not under 
the influence of love, while you feel 
yourſelf unable to quit the object of 
your paſſion; white you fee and heat 
her only, and are blind and deaf to 
all beſide : fo the wretch, whom a fe. 
ver has rendered delirivus, tells you 
he is not ſick. Your underſtanding 
is blinded of $urvgak you are = 
to renounce Penelope, who expects 
you in Ithaca; and Ulyſſes, whom 
you ſhall certainly ſee again at your 
return, and to whoſe throne you are 
to ſucceed. Vou would give up all 
the gory which the gods have pro- 
miſled, and confirmed by the miracles 
which they have des in your be- 
half, to live with Encharis in bbſcu- 
rity and diſgrace; and yet you pre- 
tend that your attachment to her is 
not the effect of love! What is it 
but love that troubles you? whit 
but love has made you weary of life? 
and what elſe produced the tranſport 
that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo? 
I do not accuſe you of infinrerity; 
but I pity your deluſion. Fly, fly, 
O Telemachus! for love is conquered 
only by flight : againſt ſuch an ene- 
my, true courage conſiſts in fear and 
retreat; in retreat without delibers- 
tion, and without looking back. 
Vou cannot have forgotten the tender 
anxieties you have coſt me from your 
earlieſt infancy, nor the dangers 
which my counſel has enabled you 
to avoid ; why, then, will you dil- 
truſt me now? Believe me, or let me 
leave you to your fate. You know 
not the anguiſh that my heart has felt 
to ſee you ruſh forward in the path 
of deſtruction; you know not what 
I ſceretly ſuffered when I did not 
dare to ſpeak to you: your mother 
felt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. 
T was ſilent; and ſuppreſſed even my 


ſighs, in the fond hope that you would 
6 at 
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© at length return to me without ad- 
monition or reproof. O my ſon! re- 
« ſtore to me that which is dearer than 
« life; give me thyſelf; and be once 
more mine and thy own,, If reaſon 
« ſhall at length prevail over paſſion, I 
{. ſhall live; and my life ſhal be hap- 
« py: but if, in the conteſt with paſ- 
fon, reaſon ſhall give way, my hap- 
© pineſs is at an 2 and 1 can live no 
longer. | 

_ During this diſcourſe, Mentor con- 
tinued to advance towards the ſea; 
and Telemachus, who had not yet 
ſufficient. reſolution to follow. him, 


was yet ſo far influenced as to ſuffer. 


himſelf to be led forward without re- 
ſiſtance. Minerva, in this crifis of his 
fate, ſtill concealed under the form of 
Mentor, covered him inviſibly with 
her ſhield, and diffuſed round him the 
divine radiance of unereated light: 
it's influence was immediate and irre- 
ſiſtible; and Trlemachus was conſcious 
to a ſtrength of mind, which, ſince he 
came into the Iſland of Calypſo, he had 
never felt. They came at length to the 
{ca-ſhore, which in that place was ſteep 
and rocky; it projected in a cliff, which 
_was broken by the foaming ſurge be- 
low, and which, from the top, com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect of the 
country: from this promontory they 
looked to ſee whether the ſhip, which 
had been built. by Mentor, was ſtill in 
the place where they bad left it; and 
they beheld a ſcene which, to Mentor 
at leaſt, was extremely mortifying and 
diſtreſsful. RE, 
Love, who was conſciovs that his 
ſhafts could make no impreſſion upon 
Mentor, now ſaw him carry off Tele- 
machus, with new pangs of difappoint- 
ed malignity: he wept with rage and 
vexation; and went in ſearch of Ca- 
lypſo, who was wandering about in the 


moſt gloomy receſſes of the foreſt. The 


moment ſhe ſaw him, a deep ſigh eſcaped : 


her, and ſhe felt every wound in her 
boſom begin to bleed afreſh. Art 
thou a goddeſs ?? ſaid the difdainful 
boy; „and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to 
* be defied by a feeble mortal, who is 
* captive in thy dominions? Why 18 
* he ſuffered to depart with impunity?” 
—* O fatal power!* replied Calypſo, 
let me no more liſten to thy dangerous 
* counſel, Which has already ſeduced 
me from a fate of perfect and deli- 
* cious tranquillity, and plunged me 


in an abyſs of miſery, where thought 
© itſelf — find no Erne All coun- 
* ſel is, indeed, too late: I have ſworn, 
by the waters of the Styx, that I will 
not detain him; and this awful oath; 
Jupiter himſelf, the father of the gods, 
* omnipotent and eternal, does nat dare 
© to violate. Depart, then, Telema-. 
* chus, from this iſland !—Depart thou 
* alſo, pernicious boy} for my mĩsfor- 
tunes are derived rather from thee 
than from him! 4 
Love, drying up his tears, replie 
with a Enile of? denken and — 
And this cath has left you without 


an expedient Leave the matter, then, 


© to my ement. As you have 
ſworn. to let Telemachus depart, take 
no meaſures to detain. him; but vei- 
ther I nor your nymphs are bound by 
your -oath, I will ſectetly incite 
them. to burn the veſſel that Mentor 
has ſo haſtily built, and his diligence 
to circumvent us ſhall be ineffefual;z 
he alſo ſhall be circumvented in his 
turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly 
deprived of all means to reſeue Tele. 
machus from your power. 4 
The voice of Love thus 
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ſoothed the 


- deſpair of Calypſo, as the breath of the 


zephyr, upon the margin of a ſtream, 
bat 54% a the languid flock which are 
fainting. in the burning heat of the 
ſummer's ſun : the ſweet influence of 
hope and joy was again felt in her breaſts 
er countenance became ſerene, and h 
eye ſoft and placidz the glooms o 
care were diſſipated for a moment ; ſhe 
ſtopped, ſhe ſmiled; and ſhe repaid the 
flattery of the wanton boy with careſſes 
which prepared new anguiſh for hep 
heart. | | | 
_ Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon 
Calypſo, went to try his influence upon 
her nymphs: they were ſcattered about 
vpon the mountains like a flock of 
ſheep; which, purſued by ſome hungr 
wolf, had fled far from the kd, 
Having ſoon got them together Tele- 
* machus,” ſays he, is ſtill in your 
© hands; but, if a moment is loſt, he 
© will eſcape you: make haſte, then, 
© and ſet fire to the veſſel which the te- 
© merity-of Mentoz has conſtructed to 
© carry him cff!* - Torches were now 
lighted in a moment; they ruſhed to- 
wards the ſea- ſhore, with the cries and 
eſtures of frantick Bacchanals, thei 
5 diſhevelled, and their limbs trem- 
bling; the flames ſpread; the whole 
veſſel 
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veſſel was ſoon in a blaze; and the 
ſmoke, intermixed with ſheets of fire, 


roſe in a cloudy volume to the ſky. 


Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the 


flames, and heard the cries of the 


nymphs from the top of the rock. 
. was ſecretly inclined to 


elemachus 
rejoice” at What had happened; the 


health of his mind was not yet perfectly 


reſtored: and Mentor remarked, that 


His paſſion was like a fire not totally 


extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, 
gleams from the embers, and frequently 
throws out ſparks with a ſudden and 
unexpected vigour. © Now, ſays Te- 
lemachus, our retreat is cut off, and 
© our efcap*from this iſland is impoſ- 
© fſible! aer who perceived that 
he was relapſing into all his follies, 
knew that not a moment was to be 
Joſt: he faw a veſſel lying at anchor at 
à diſtance, which did not approach the 
More, becauſe it was well known to all 
pilots that the Ifland of Calypſo was 
imacceſſible. This wiſe guardian of 
unexperienced youth, therefore, ſud- 
denly puſhed Telemachus from the top 
of the rock into the ſea, and inftantly 
leaped after him. Telemachus, who 
was at firſt tunned by the fall, drank 
of the briny waye, and became the ſport 
of the ſurge: hut, at length, recovering 


from his aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing Men- 


tor, who ſtretched out his hand to aſſiſt 
him in ſwimming, he thought only how 
to leave the ifland at a diſtance. | 
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ines © 
The nymphe, who before imagined 


that they had ſecured their captives, 
uttered a dreadful cry when they ſaw 
them eſcape: Calypſo, again over. 
whelmed with deſpair, retired to her 
grotto, which the filled with unavail- 
ing complaints; and Love, who ſaw 
his triumph ſuddenly changed into a 
defeat, ſprung up into the air; and, 
ſpreading his wings, toc: his flight to 


the groves of Idalia, where he wag ex. 


peed by Venus. The boy, ſtill more 
cruel than his mother, conſoled himſelf 
for his diſappointment, by laughing, 
with her, at the miſchief -they had 
done, . ae 

- Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that 
his fortitude, and his love of virtue, e. 
vived as his diſtance from the fatal 
Iſland of Calypfo increaſed. © I now, 


faid he to Mentor, experience what 


vou have told me; but what, if I had 
© not experienced, I could never have 
© believed: © Vice can only be cons 
„% quered by flight!“ My father, how 
dear a teſtimony have the gods given 
me of their love, by granting me the 
guidance and protection of thy wif 
© dom! I delerve, indeed, to be de- 
«© prived of both; I deſerve to he aban- 
doned to my own folly. TI now fear 
© neither ſeas nor winds; I apprehend 
* danger only from my paſſions: love 
© alone is more to be dreaded than all 
© the calamities of ſhipwreck. | 
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BOOK VII. 


* HE veſſel which lay at 
F anchor, and which Tele- 
T 

approaching, was of Phce- 

nicia, and bound to Epi- 

who were on board had ſeen Telema- 
chus in his voyage from Egypt; but he 
be known while he was ſwimming in 
the ſea, When Mentor was near 
his head above the water, and called 
out, with a loud voice“ Pheenicians! 
of all nations, refuſe not your aſſiſt. 
* ance to two ſtrangers, whoſe life de- 
ave any reverence for the gods, take 

© us on board, and we will accompany 
The commander of the veſſel immedi- 
ately anſwered" We will receive you 
© ſhould be known to us; it ſuffices that 
© you are men, and in diſtreſs.” He 

taken into the ſhip. 

were ſo exhauſted and out of breath, 
thatthey could neither ſpeak nor move; 
time, and had ſtruggled hard with the 
billows. They recovered, however, 


machus and Mentor were 
* rus. The Phœnicians 
could not be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to 
enough the veſſel to be heard, he raiſed 
you who ſuccour alike the diftreſſed 
f 2 upon your humanity: if you 
* you whitherſoever you are bound.” 
* with joy: it is not neceſſary that you 
gave orders accordingly; and they were 
When they firſt came aboard, they 
for they had been ſwimming a long 
by degrees, and had change of apparel 


brought them, their own being heavy & 


with the water it had imbibed, whic 
ran off from all parts. As ſoon as 


they were able to ſpeak, the Phoenici- 


ans gathered round them, and were 
impatient to hear their adventures. 
„How, ſaid the commander, did 
© you get into that iſland from whence 


vou came hither? It is in the poſſeſ- 


« ion of a goddeſs, who ſuffers no man 
© to enter it; and, indeed, it is ſur - 
© rounded by rocks, which are always 
© beaten with ſo dreadful a ſorge, that 
© it can ſcarce be approached without 
© certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied 
— We were driven on ſhore by a 
«© ſtorm: we are Greeks from Ithaca, 
©. an. iſland not far from Epirus, whi- 
© ther you are bound; and if you 
© ſhould not touch there, which, how- 
© ever, is in your courſe, we ſhall be 
«© fatisfied ta be put on ſhore at your 
port; for we ſhall find friends at Epi- 
« rus who will procure us a paſſage 
© over to Ithaca; and we ſhall ſtill 
think ourſelves indebted to your hy-- 
© manity- for the happineſs of being 
< again reſtored to all that is dear to us 
© in the world. | 

Telemachus remained ſilent, and left 
Mentor to anſwer for them both; the 
faults which he had committed in the 
Iſland of Calypſohavinggreatlyincreaſ- 


ed his prudence: he was now diffident of 


himſelf; and fo — how much 
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tion of ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he 
Had no opportunity of aſking Mentor's 
advice, he watched his countenance, 
and endeavoured to diſcover his ſenti- 

ents in his looks. Wh * 

The Phoenician commander, obſerv- 
ing the ſilence of Telemachus, looked 
earneſtly at him, and thought he re- 
membered to have ſeen him before; 
but not being able to recolle& any par- 
ticulars—* Permit me, ſaid he, to 
« aſk, if you have not ſome remem- 
© brance- of having ſeen me before; 


for I think this is not the firſt time I 
have ſeen you; your countenance is 


© not unknown to me; it ſtruck me at 
«© the firſt glance: but I cannot recol- 
© left where we have met; perhaps, 
< my memory may be aſſiſted by yours.” 
Telemachus immediately replied, with 
a mixture of furprize and pleaſure— 
I havefelt, at the ſight of 


© you; but I cannot recolle& whether 
in Egypt or at Tyre. The Phoeni- 
cian, at the mention of Egypt and Tyre, 
like'a man who, waking in the morn- 
ing, has , . back by degrees, 
ind-as it were from a remote diſtance, 
the evaneſcent images of a dream which 
had fled with the ſhadows of the night, 
ſuddenly eried out— Thou art Te- 
4 Jemachus, with whom Narbal con- 
6 traKeda friendſhip when we were re- 
c turning from Egypt! I am his bro- 
ther; of whom you have, doubtleſs, 
heard him often ſpeak: I left you with 


him when we arrived at Tyre; bein 


< myſelf obliged to make a voyage to 
BgBœœtica, that celebrated country, near 
the Pillars of Hercules, on the re- 
moteſt confines of the deep. Having 
therefore but juſt ſeen youę it is — 
© ſtrange that I did not perfectly re- 
© colle& you at firſt fight.” 
I perceive,” ſaid Telemachus, that 


you are Adoam: I had no opportu- 


© nity of a perſonal acquaintance with 
©. you; but 1 have heard much of you 
© from Narbal. How ſhould Irejoice 


to hear of him from you for, to me, 
4 his memory will be for ever dear. 


« Is he ſtill at Tyre? Has he ſuffered 
© nothing from the ſuſpicion and cruelt 

of Pygmalion ?'—* Telemachus, ſaid 
Adoam, interrupting him, Fortune 
© has now given you in charge toa man 
© who will,” to the utmoſt of his abi- 


vou, ex- 5 
c actly what you felt at the fight of 
„ me: I well remember to have ſeen 
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be always ſtood in need of the direc- 


© lities, deſerve the truſt; I will put 
"© yow on ſhore at Ithaca before I pro- 
© ceed to Epirus; and you ſhall not 
find lefs friendſhip in the brother of 
© Narbal than in Narbal himſelf. 
Having looked aloft while he was ſpeak. 
ing, he obſerved that the wind, for 
which he had waited, began to blow; 
he therefore gave orders inſtantly to 
weigh anchor; the fails were ſpread to 
the breeze, and the oars divided the 
ä = 
Adoam then took Telemachus and 
Mentor apart. Iwill now, ſaid he 
to Telemachus, * gratify your curioſi- 
* ty. The tyrannyof Pygmalion is at 
an end; from that ſcourge the righte- 
ous gods have delivered the earth! 
As he dared to truſt no man, fo no 
man dared to truſt him: the good 
were content to ſigh in ſecret, and ro 
hide - themſelves from his cruelty, 
without attempting any thing againſt 
him; the wicked thought there was 
no way of ſecuring their own lives 
but by putting an end to his, There 
was not a man in Tyre who was not 
in perpetual danger of alarming his 
ſuſpicion; and to this danger his 
guards themſelves were more ex- 
poſed than others. As his life was 
in their hands, he feared them in 
e rej to their power; and he ſa- 
crificed them to his fafety upon the 
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«© ſlighteſt miſtruſt: thus his very ſearch 
of ſecurity rendered the finding it 
© impoſſible. Thoſe in whoſe hands 
5 hg had depoſited his life were them- 
* ſelves in perpetual danger by his ſu- 
© ſpicion; and the only expedient to de. 
© hver themſelves from this dreadful 
© ſituation was to anticipate the effects 
© of his ſuſpicion by his death. The 
4 firſt, however, who took a reſolution 
* to deſtroy him, was the impious A- 
© ſtarbe, whom you have heard fo of- 
© ten mentioned already. She was 
© paſſionately enamoured of a young 
* Tyrian, who had great poſſeſſions, 
© and whoſe name was Joazar; and 
* had conceived a defign of placing 
him upon the throne. To facilitate 
the execution of this project, ſhe per- 
© ſuaded the king that Phadael, the 
© eldeſt of his two ſons, being impa- 
tient to" ſucceed him, bad conſpired 
© againſt his life: ſhe ſuborned wit- 
© nefles to ſupport the charge; and the 
© unhappy tyrant cauſed Phadael to be 
put to death, Baleazar, his My 
F e 


© ſon, was. ſent to Samos, under the ; | tions 7 
« pretence of learning the manners and * He did not dare to enjoy any of the | 14 
© ſciences of Greece; but, in reality, © pleaſures of the table, nor even to 1 
< becauſe Aſtarbe had perſuaded the * taſte — thing which had not been 1 
« king that it was neceſſary to ſend him. © prepared wholly by himſelfz he was =_ 
© away, leſt he ſhould aſſociate himſelf 9 from the uſe, not only iti 
© with the malecontents. The ſhip. * of delicaciesandrefinements in cook - 
in which he was embarked had ſcarce ery, but of wine, bread, ſalt, oil, _— 
« quitted the port, when thoſe who had * milk, and all other ordinary foods 
© been appointed to navigate her, har - he lived entirely 772 fruit, which 
© ing been corrupted by the perfidious he gathered himſelf from his garden; tot 
© inhumanity of Aſtarbe, contrived to © or, ſuch roots and herbs as he ſowed Wl 
make ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the and dreſſed with his own hands; he 1 
night; and having thrown the young drank no liquor but the water which 1 
prince into the fea, they - preſerved * he drew from a fountain that was in- i 
© themſelves by ſwimming to ſome fo-- cloſed in a part of the en 1 
© reign barks that waited for them at a * he always kept the key; and, not- ill 
convenient diſtance. withſtanding hig confidence. in T. | i 
| 
1 
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In the mean time, the amours of 
Aſtarbe were ſeciets to none but 
Pygmalion, who fondly imagined 
himſelf to be the only object 
affection: he, who heard even the 
whiſper of the breeze with diſtruſt 
and dread, relied on this abandoned 
woman vith a blind and implicit con- 
fidence. At the time, however, when 
ſove rendered him the dupe of her 
artifices, he was incited by avarice 


to find ſome pretence for putting 


Joazar, her favourite, to death, that 
he might ſeize upon his riches. 

© But while ſuſpicion, love, and ava- 
rice, were thus ſharing the heart of 
Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was contriving 
his immediate deſtruction... She 
thought it poſſible that he might have 
diſcovered ſomething of her con- 
nex ion with Joazarz. and, if not, ſhe 
knew that avarice alone would fur- 
niſh him with a ſufficient motive to 
cut him off: ſhe concluded, there- 


fore, that not a moment was to be 


loſt. She ſaw that all the principal 
officers of the court were ready to 
dip their hands in bis blood, and ſhe 
heard of ſome new conſpiracy every 
day; yet there was none whom he 
could make the confidants of her de- 
ſign, without putting her own life in 
their pours and therefore ſhe deter- 
mine 

ſon, and to adminiſter it herſelf. 

* It was his general practice to eat 


with her in private and he always 


of her 


to deſtroy Pygmalion by poi- 
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ceal his fears, and elude obſervati on 


ſtarbe, he did not in this particular 
ay aſide | his precaution. even with 
re 


drink of every thing that furniſhed 


out their. repaſt before he taſted it 


bimſelf, that he might be ſure not to 
be poiſoned without her, and that ſhe 
might have no hope of ſuryiving him. 
She contrived, however, to render this 
precaution ineffectual for ſhe took, a 


tained of an old woman, yet more 
wicked than herſelf, whom upon 
this, occaſion ſhe made no _ſcruple-ts 


As ſhe-was 


ſhe was herſelf to partake, ſhe accom 
phihed her purpoſe in the following 
manner,, 4 5 
At the moment when they were ſit- 
ting down to their repaſt, the old wo- 


man made a noiſe at one of the doors 


of the apartment; the king, always 
under the terrors of aſſaſſination, was 


greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte to 


the door to ſee that it was ſecured: 
the old woman, having performed her- 


part, withdrew; and the king ſtood 


torpid in ſuſpenſe, not knowing What 
to think of the noiſe he bad heard, 
nor daring to reſclve his doubts hy 


opening the door. Aſtarbe encourag-. 


ed him, careſſed him, and prefled him 
to eat, having thrown poiſon into his 


golden cup while he ran to the door 
upon the alarm. Pygmalion, with 


” 


pet to her: he. made her eat and 


counter-poiſon, which ſhe. had ob 


truſt, as ſhe was already the confi- 
- dante of her amours. 
thus ſecured againſt danger, in poi- 
ſoning the king with food of which 
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drxeſſed his food himſelf, not daring 
to truſt any hand but his on. While 
* he was thus employed, be uſed to 
lock himſelf up in the moſt retired 
part of his palace, the better to con- 


) 


his uſual precaution, gave, the cup 
© firſt into her hand; and ſhe drank 
« without fear, confiding in the anti- 
© dote ſhe had taken: Pygmalion then 
| E <2 « drank 
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© drank himſelf; and, in a ſhort time 


© afterwards, funk down in a ſtate of 
„total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, who 
knew that he was capable of ſtabbing 
© her to the heart upon the ſlighteſt ſu- 
© ſpicion, and that he might recover 
- om this fit while he had = ſtrength 
© to doit, immediately rent her cloaths, 
© tore her hair, and burſt into clamo- 
© rous lamentations: ſlie took the dy- 
ing king in her arms, preffed him to 
her boſom, and ſhed over him a flood 
of tears, which ſhe had always at 
command; but when ſhe ſaw that his 
ſtrength was juſt exhauſted, and the 
laſt agony coming on, ſhe dropped the 
maſk; and, to prevent a poſſibility of 
his recovery, threw herſelf upon him, 
and ſmothered him. She then took 
the royal ſignet from his finger, and 
the diadem from his head, and pre- 
ſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe 
called in for that.purpoſe. She ima - 
gined that all her partizans would 
readily concur in the gratification of 


not fail to be proclaimed king: but 
with the greateft aſſiduity were baſe 
incapable of a fincere affection; and 
who, beſides, being deſtitute of con- 


© rage, were deterred from ſupporting 
© Aſtarbe by the fear of her enemies: 


her own pride, diſſimulation, and 


© cruelty, were yet more formidable; 


© and every one wiſhed that ſhe might 
< periſh, as a pledge of his own ſecuri- 
© ty. In the mean time, the palace was 
in the utmoſt confuſion; nothing was 
© heard but a repetition of the words— 


« The king is dead! Some ſtood ter- 
* rified and-irreſolute; others ran to 
arms; every one rejoiced at the event, 
© but every one apprehended the conſe- 


* quences, The news preſently cir- 
© culated, from mouth to mouth, 
© through the whole city; 'where there 


vas not ſo much as a fingle perſon 
© who regretted the death of the king, 
*. which was an univerſal deliverance 


© and conſolation. 
- © Narbal, ſtruck with an event fo 


© ſudden and awful, compaſſionated the 


© misfortunes of Pygmalion, though he 
could not but deteſt his vices; he re- 


| © gretted, like an honeſt man, his hav- 
ing betrayed himſelf to deſtruction by 


an unlimited and undeſerved confi- 
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her paſſion; and that her lover would 
thoſe who had paid their court to her 


and mercenary wretches, who were 
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* to be a tyrant, diſclaimed by nature, 


and abhorred by mankind, than to 
fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, and 
become the father of his people. He 
was alſo attentive to the intereſts of 
the ſtate; and made haſte to aſſemble 
the friends of his country, to oppoſe 
the meaſures of Aſtarbe; under whoſe 
influence there was the greateſt rei- 
fon to apprehend a reign yet more op- 
| — than that of Pygmalion him - 
felf. | 5 
© Narbal knew that Baleazar was not. 
drowned when he was thrown into 
the ſea; though the wretches' who 
aſſured Aſtarbe of his death thought 
otherwiſe; he ſaved himſelf, under fa- 
vour of the night, by ſwimming; aud 
ſome Cretan merchants, touched with' 
compaſſion, took him into their veſ- 
ſel. Having no reaſon to doubt but 
that his'geſtru&ion was intended, and 
being equally afraid of the cruel jea- 
louſy of Pygmaliom and the fatal arti- 
fices of Aﬀarbe, he did not dare to re- 
turn into his father's dominions, but 
wandered about on the coaſt of Syria, 
where he had been left by the Cre- 
tans who took him up, and gained a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending .a flock 
of ſheep. At length, however, he 
found means to make Narbal ac- 
282 with his ſituation; not 

oubting but that he might ſafely 
truſt his ſecret and his life with a man 
whoſe virtue had been ſo often tried. 
Narbal, though he had been ill - treat- 
ed by the father, did not look with 
leſs tenderneſs on the ſon; nor was he 
leſs attentive to his intereſts, in 
which, however, his principal view 
was to prevent his undertaking any 
thing ineonſiſtent with the duty he 
ſtill owed to his father; and therefore 
he exerted all his inftuence to recon - 
cile him to his il] fortune. | i 
Baleazar had requeſted Narbal to 
fend him a ring as a token, whenever. . 
it ſhould be proper for him to repair 
to Tyre; but Narbal did not think 
it prudent during the life of Pygma- 
lion, as it would have been attended 
with the utmoſt danger to them both; 
the tyrant's inquifitive circumſpettion 
being ſuch, as no ſubtlety or dili- 
gence could elude; but as ſfoop as 
the fate he merited had overtakef@him, 
* Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar. 
© Baleazar ſet out immediately; and ar- 
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whale city was in the utmoſt trouble 


and perplexity to know who ſhould 


ſucceed to the throne: he was at once. 
known and acknowledged, as well by, 
the principal Tyrians as by the peo-. 
ple. They loved him, not for the ſake, 
of his father, who was the object of, 


univerſal deteſtation, but for his own 


amiable and gracious diſpoſition; and. 
even his misfortunes now threw a 


kind of ſplendor round him, which 
ſnewed his good qualities to the great- 
eſt advantage, and produced a tender 
intereſt in his favour. 


« Narbal aſſembled the chiefs of the, 


x 


people, the elders of the council, and 
the prieſts of the 


acclamations of the 2 
ſhouts were heard by Aſt 


where ſhe had ſhut herſelf u 
Joazar, her effeminate and infamous 
favourite. She was abandoned by all 


the ſycophants and paraſites, the cor- - 
rupt proſtitutes of power, who had, 
attached themſelves to her during the, 
life of Pygmalion; for the wicked, 
fear the wicked; they know them to 


be unworthy of confidence, and there- 


fore do not wiſh they ſhould be in- 


veſted with power. Men of corrupt 
principles know how much others of 


the ſame character abuſe authority, 
and to what exceſs they carry oppreſ- 


fon; they wiſh rather to have the good 


ſet over them: for though they can- 
not hope for reward, they know they 
ſhall not ſuffer injury. Aſtarbe, 


therefore, was deſerted. by all but a 
few wretches, who had fo far involv- 


ed themſelves in her guilt, that, what- . 
ever party they ſhould eſpouſe, they, 


could not hope to efcape puniſhment. 


The palace was ſoon forced; guilt, 


naturally irreſolute and timid, made 


little reſiſtance, and the crimigals en- 


deavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. 


Aſtarbe attempted to make her eſcape, | 
diſguiſed like a flave; but ſhe was, 
detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who, 


knew her; and it was with great dif- 


ficulty that the people were prevented 


from tearing her to pieces: they had 
aFqady thrown her down, and were 
dragging her alon 


reat goddeſs of 
Phœnicia. They alated Baleazar as, 
their king; and he was immediately, 
proclaimed by the heralds, amidſt the 
The, 
ſtarbe in one 
of the innermoſt receſſes of the palace, 
with 


the pavement, 
when Narbal reſcued her out of their 
hands. She then entreated that ſhe 
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81 
might ſpeak to Baleazar, whom ſhe 
hoped to influence by her beauty, and 
to impoſe upon, by pretending that 
ſhe could make important diſcoveries. 
© Baleazar could not refuſe to hear hers. 


and ſhe approached him with an ex- 
proton of fweetneſs and modeſty in 

er countenance, which gave new 
power to her beauty, and might have 
ſoftened Rage itſelf into pity and 
complacency. She addreſſed him with 


the moſt delicate and inſinuating flat- 


tery; ſhe conjured him, by the aihes 
of his father, to take pity upon her, 
whom he had ſo tenderly loved; ſhe. 
invoked the gods, as if ſhe had paid 
them the homage of ſincere adoration; 


©"ſhe ſhed a flood of tears; and, proſtrat- 
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ing herſelf on the ground, ſhe paſ- 
ſionately embraced his knees. But 
as ſoon as ſhe imagined theſe arts had 

ained an influence over him, ſhe neg- 
[Qed nothing to render him ſuſpi- 
cious of the moſt faithful and affec - 
tionate of his ſervants: ſhe accuſed 
Narbal of having entered into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Pygmalion, and of 
intrigues to, procure himſelf to be 
choſen king inſtead of Baleazar, 
whom ſhe infinuated he had alſo in- 
tended to poiſon, In the ſame man- 
ner ſhe a PEERS every other per- 
ſon whom ſhe knew to be a friend to 
virtue; and hoped to find Baleazar 
ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion as his father: but the young 


PRs diſcerning and diſdaining both 


er ſubtlety and her malice, ſudden- 


ly interrupted her, by calling in his 


guards: ſhe was immediately carried 
to priſon, and a proper number of 


perſons, diſtingoiſhed for their ex- 
perience and their wiſdom, were ap- 


pointed to enquire into her conduẽt. 
© They diſcovered, with horror, that. 
ſhe had firſt poiſoned, and then ſmo- 


thered, Pygmalion; and that her, 


whole life had been one uninterrupted; 
ſeries of the moſt enormous crimes. 
ſhe was therefore judged worthy of 
the ſevereſt puniſhment which the 
laws of Phcenicia could inflict, and 
condemned to be burnt by a flow fire. 
But as ſoon as ſhe found that her. 
crimes were known, and her judges. 
inexorable, ſhe gave way to all the 
furies that had taken poſſeſſion of her 


ſoul; and ſhe immediately ſwallowed. 
poiſon, which ſhe had taken care to 
conceal about her, as the 


means of a 
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2 death, if the ſhould be con- 
demhed to ſuffer lingering torments. 
© *Fhoft who were about her ſoon per- 


4 exivet that ſhe ſuffered intolerable. 
4 pH; and offered ſuch relief 4s was in 


c-afnfwer, the made figns that ſhe would 
« 'fEeiven aſſiſtance. They then ſpoke 


to her of the righteous gods, whoſe 
junger ſhe had provoked; but, inſtead 


of expreffitig contrition or remorſe, ſlie 
locked upward with a mixture of de- 
40 * and arrogance, as if ſhe abhorred 
46 + 


eit attributes and deſied their ven- 


c geance. a 

The laft agoby now came on, and 
<: het dying afpect expreſſed only im- 
pier and rage: of that beauty, which 
© had been fatal to fo many, no remains 
© were now left; every grace was va- 
< niſthed; her eyes, upon which the 
* hand of Death was already heavy, 


Hefe turned haſtily on every fide, 
'5- Fith 2 wild and unmeaning ferocity; 


* her Ups were convulſed, her mouth 
„pen, and her whole countenance diſ- 
© tortet}; a livid palenefs ſucceeded, and 
© her body became cold; yet ſometimes 
4 ſhe ſtärted, ds it were, back to life; 
©" But it was only to expreſs the pang 
that rouzed her by ſhricks and groans. 
At length; however, ſheexpired, leav- 
© ing thoſe that ſtood round her in a 
« fate of inexpreſſible confuſion and 
© Horror. Her guilty foul, without 
doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful 
< regions where the unrelenting daugh- 


tels of Danaus are perpetually em- 
<*ptoytd in filling veſſels that will not 
- © hol water; where Ixion for ever 


turns his wheel; and Tantalus in 
< "yin endeavours to flake his everlaſt- 
ing thirſt with the water that cludes 


hib lips; where Syfiphus, with una- 


c vuiling labour, rolls the ſtone, 


_'_ © which eternally falls back; and where 


© Tityus feels the vulture inceſſantly 
s prey upon his heart, which as faſt as 
* 


is devoured is renewed. | 


© Baleazafr, havin — his gra- | 


© titude to the gods for his deliverance 


from this monſter by innumerable ſa- 


4 ekifices, began his reign by a con- 
duct altogether different from that of 


„Pygmalion. He applies himfelf, with 


gleat diligence, to revive commerce, 
© which had long languiſhed by a gra- 


6 du decline. Iu matters of great im- 
portance he takes the advice of Nar- 
©+bal, yet does not fubtait implicitly to 
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his direction; in every 


| ] inſtanen he 
makes the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment his own act, and takes cogni. 
zance of all things with his own eye; 
| 1 he hears every one's opinion, and then 
their power; but, without giving any <« determines according to his own; he 


is, conſequently, the idol of his peo. 
ple; and, by poſſeſſing their affec- 
tions, he is maſter of more wealth 
than the cruel avarice of his father 
could ever hoard; for there is nota 


man in his dominions that would 


4 


not freely part with his whole pro. 
berg. if, upon a preſſing beef, 
e ſhould require it of him: what he 
leaves his people, therefore, is more 
effectually his own than it would be 
if he took it away. All precautions 
for the ſecurity of his perſon are un- 
neceſſary; for he is continually ſur. 
rounded by an impregnable defence, 
the affection of the publick : there 
is not a ſubje& in his kingdom who 
does not dread the loſs of his prince 
as a calamity to himſelf; and. who 
would not interpoſe between him and 
danger at the hazard of his life, He 
is happy, and all his people are happy 
with him : he is afraid of requirin 
too much of them; and they are afraid 
of offering him too little. His mode- 
ration leaves them in affluence; but 
this affluence renders them neither 
untractable nor inſolent; for they are 
habitually induſtrious, addicted to 
commerce, and inflexible in ſupport- 
ing the ancient purity of their laws. 
Pheenicia has now reached the ſum- 
mit of greatneſs and of glory; and 
owes all her proſperity to her young 


king. 8 

5 Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtru- 
ment of his virtue and of his wiſ- 
dom.—QO Telemachus! if he was now 
to ſee you, with what joy would he 
load you with preſents, and ſend you 
back with magnificence to your coun- 
try! How would he have rejoiced to 
have placed the ſon of Ulyſſes upon 
the throne. of Ithaca, to diffuſe the 
ſame happineſs through that iſland 
which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre! 
And how-happy am I to render you 


this ſervice in his ſtead l 


Telemachus, who had liſtened with 


great pleaſure to the relation. of theſe 


o 


events, and was yet more ſenſibly touch - 
ed with the tender and zealous friend - 
ſhip with which Adoam had received 
him in his misfortunes, replie« = 

3 
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by claſping him to his breaſt in a tran- 
ſport of gratitude, affection, and eſ- 
teem. Adoam then enquired how he 
came on thore at the Iſland of Calypſo: 
and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him 
the hiſtory of his departure from Tyre; 
of his paſſage to the Iſle of Cyprus; of 
the manner of his finding Mentor; of 
their voyage to Cretez of the publick 
games for the election of a king after 
the flight of Idomeneus; of the reſent- 
ment of Venus; of their ſhipwreck; of 
the pleaſure with which Calypſo re- 
ceived them; of her becoming jealous 
of Eucharis; and of his being thrown 
into the ſea by Mentor upon his per- 
ceiving a Phœnician veſlel at ſome dif- 
tance from the coaſt. 

Adoam then ordered a magnificent 
entertainment; and, as a farther teſti- 
mony of his joy, he improved it with 


all the pleaſures of which his fituation 


would admit, During the repaſt, which 
was ſerved by young Pheenicians,drefled 
in white garments, and crowned with 
flowers, the place was perfumed by 
burning the moſt odoriferous gums of 
the Faſt: they were entertained with 
the ſound of the flute by muſicians, to 
whom the rowers had reſigned their 
feats; and this melody was, from time 
to time. interrupted by Achitoas, who 
accompanied his lyre with his voice, in 


{trains which were worthy to be heard 


at the'table of the gods, and to which 
even Apollo might have liſtened with ' 
delight, The Tritons, Nereids, and 
all the deities who rule the waters in 
ſubordination to the father of the deep, 
and even all the monſters of thoſe hoary 
regions, unknown to man, quitted the 
watery grottos of the abyſs, and ſwam 
in crowds round the veſſel to enjoy the 
harmony, A band of Phoenician youths, 
of exquiſite beauty, cloathed in fine 
linen whiter than ſnow, entertained 
them a long time with dancing, in the 
manner of their country; afterwards 
with the dances of Egypt; and, at laſt, 
with thoſe of Greece. At proper in- 
tervals, the ſhrill voice of the trumpet 
interpoſed; and the waves reſounded to 
the diſtant ſhores. The filence of the 
night, the calmneſs of the ſea, the lam- 
bent radiance of the moon which trem- 
bled on the ſurface of the wayes, and 
the 0 7 azure of the ſky ſpangled with 
a thouſand ffars, HOES to heighten 
tus beauty of the ſcege. | 


Telemachus, who was remarkable 
for a quick and lively ſenſibiſity, taſteg 
all 1 with a high reliſh; 
yet he did nat dare to give his heart u 
to their influence: ſince he had expe- 
rienced in the Iſland of Calypfo, to his 
great confuſion and diſgrace, bow eafily 
a young mind is enflamed, he regardei 
all pleaſures, however innocent, with 
diftruſt and dread; * and watched the 


looks of Mentor, to diſcover what he 


, * 


thought of theſe. = 
Mentor was pleaſed with his embar- 


raſſment, but without ſeeming. to dif- 


cover it. At length, however, touched 


with his ſelf-denial, he ſaid, with a 


ſmile—* T know of what you are afraid; 
© and your fear does you honour: do 
© not, however, let it carry you tog 
« far; it is not poſſible to with you the 
© enjoyment of pleaſure more earneſt] 
than I wiſh it you, Ne 
« pleaſure that neither enflames the 
« paſſions, nor effeminates the charac- 
« ter. Your pleaſures muſt be ſuch az 
* unbend and refreſh the mind, ſuch ag 
© leave you compleat maſter of your- 
c ſelf; not ſuch as ſabdue you to their 
power. Thoſe that I wiſh you e 
not enflame the ſoul with a brutal 
fury; but ſoothe it, by a ſweet an 
© gentle influence, to a pure and peace- 
. Fol enjoyment. You have endur 
«. toil and danger; and relaxation an 
© ſolace are now neceſſary : accept, 
then, with gratitude to Adoam, t 

© pleaſures that he now offers t0.you 3 
0 

* 
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enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, 


enjoy them without fear or reſtraint. 
There is neither auſterity nor affec- 
tation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, 
the parent of Delight; for ſhe alone 


can render it pure and permanent: 


ſhe alone has the ſecret of intermix- 
ing ſports and merriment with ſerio: 
thought and important Jabour: b 
labour ſhe gives poignancy to plea- 


ſure, and by pleaſure ſhe reſtores vi- 


gour to labour. Wiſdom bluſhes not 
to be merry when ſhe ſees a fit occa- 


; ho for mirth.” 
entor, as he pronounced theſę 


* 


ed with ſo much ſkill, that Ahitoas, 
ſtruck with ſurprize and jealouſy, ſuf- 


fered his own inſtrument to drop from 


his hand; bis eyes ſparkled, his coun- 


tenance changed colour, and his anguiſh 


and confuſion would haye been fe- 
| marke 


- 33 | 


words, took up a lyre, which he tonch⸗ 
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marked by all preſent, if their attention 
had not been wholly engroſſed by the 
mulick of Mentor: they were afraid 
even to breathe, left they thould mingle 
any other ſound with his harmony, and 


Joſe ſome ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. 


Their enjoyment would, indeed, have 
been perfect, if they had not feared it 
would end too ſoon; for the voice of 
Mentor, though it had no effeminate 
ſoftneſs. was capable of all the varieties 
of modulation: it was equally melodi- 
ous and ſtrong; and had an. expreſſion 

erſectly adapted to the ſentiment, even 
in the minuteſt particular. 

He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, 
the' father and the ſovereign of gods 
and men, who ſhakes the univerſe with 
a.nod. He then repreſented, under the 
Bgure of Minerva iſſuing from his 
| ar that Wiſdom which, proceedin 

rom himſelf, as it's only EL al 
ſource, is diffuſed, in boundleſs ema- 
nations, to irradiate ſuch created minds 
as are open to receive it. Theſe truths 
he ſung in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected 


piety, and with ſuch a ſenſe of their 


- Cublimity and importance, that his au- 
dience imagined themſelves tranſported 
to the ſummit of Olympus, and placed 
- In the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe eye is 
more piercing than his thunder. He 
then ſung the fate of Narciſſus; who, 
becoming enamoured of his own beauty, 
at which he gazed inceſſantly from the 
brink of a fountain that reflected it, 


pined away with ineffectual defire, and 


was changed into a flower that bears 
His name. And he laſt celebrated the 
untimely death of the beautiful Adonis, 
who periſhed by the tuſks of a boar; and 


- whom Venus, unable to revive, lament- 


ed with unavailing grief. 
The paſſions of the audience corre- 
Tponded with the ſubje& of the ſong; 
3 melted ſilently into tears, and felt 
an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. 
When the muſick was at an end, the 
Phcoenicians looked round upon each 
other with atoniſhment and admira- 
ion. One ſaid—* This is certainly 
Orpheus! and theſe are the trains b 
Which he tamed the wild beaſts, o 
* the deſart, and gave motion to trees 
and rocks; it was thus that he en- 
© chanted Cerberus, ſuſpended the tor- 
ments of Ixion and the Danaids, and 
touched with pity the inexorable 
* breaſt of Pluto, who permitted him 
© to lead back the fair Eurydice from 
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© his dominions. Another faid it was 
Linus, the. ſon of Apollo: and a third, 
that it was Apollo himſelf, Even Te- 
lemachus was little leſs ſurprized than 
the reſt; for he did not know that 
Mentor had been fo. excellent a pro- 
ficient in muſick. Achitoas, who had 
now ſufficiently recollected himſelf to 
conceal his jealouſy, began an enco- 
mium upon Mentor; but he bluſhed 
as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable 
to proceed. Mentor, who perceived 
his confuſion, was deſirous to hide it 
from others; and, ſeeing he could not 
go an, he began to fpeak, that he might 
appear to interrupt him: he alſo endea. 
voured to conſole him, by giving him 
the praiſe that was due to his merit, 
Achitoas, however, could not be con- 
ſoled; for he felt that Mentor ſur- 
pang him yet more in generoſity than 

ill. 

In the mean time, Telemachus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Adoam. Tremem- 
© ber,” ſaid he, that you mentioned 
a voyage you made to Betica, fince we 
returned together from Egypt. Be- 
tica is a country concerning which 
many wonders are related, which it 

is difficult to believe; tell me, there- 
fore, whether they are true? — [ 
ſhall be glad, ſaid Adoam, to de- 
ſcribe that, country to you; for it is 
well worthy of your curioſity, and 
is yet more extraordinary than Fame 

has reported it, 
© The River Betts flows through a 
fertile country, where the air is al- 
ways temperate, and the {ky ſerene. 
The river, which gives name to the 
country, falls into the ocean near the 
Pillars of Hercules, not far from 
the place where the ſea heretofore, 
breaking it's bounds, . ſeparated the 
country of Tarſis from the vaſt con- 
tinent of Africa. This region ſeems 
to have preſerved all the felicity of 
the Golden Age. In the winter, the 
freezing breath of the north is never 
felt, and'the ſeaſon is therefore mild; 
but, in ſummer, there are always re- 
freſhing gales from the weft, which 
blow about the middle of the day; 
and in this ſeaſon, therefore; the heat 
is never intenſe: ſo that ſpring and 
autumn, eſpouſed as it were to each 
other, walk hand in hand through the 
year. The vallies and the plains 
5 annually a double harveſt ; the 
edges conſiſt of laurels, pomegra- 
= * nates, 
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© arenotonly always green, but in flower; 
the mountains ate covered with flocks, 
whole wool, for it's ſuperior ſineneſs, 
is ſought by all nations. This beauti- 
ful country contains alſo many mines 
of gold and filver: but the inhabi- 
tants, happy in their ſimplicity, diſ- 
dain to count ſilver and gold among 


* 


which contributes to ſupply the real 
and natural wants of mankind. 

When we firſt traded with theſe 
people, we found gold and ſilver uſed 
for ploughſhares; and, in general, 
employed promiſcuoufl 
As they carried on no foreign trade, 
they had no need of money; they 
were almoſt all either ſhepherds or 
huſbandmen : for, as they ſuffered no 
arts to be exerciſed among them but 
ſuch as tended immediately to anſwer 
the neceſſities of life, the number of 
artificers was conſequently ſmall ; 
beſides, the greater part even of 
thoſe who live by huſbandry, or 
keeping of ſheep, are ſkilful in the 
exerciſe of ſuch arts as are neceſſary 
to manners ſo ſimple and frugal. 

* The women are employed in ſpin- 
ning the wool, and manufacturing it 
into ſtuffs that are remarkably fine 
and white; they alſo make the bread, 
and dreſs the victuals, which coſts 
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chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal 
food being ſeldom eaten among them: 
of the ſkins of their ſheep they make 
a light ſort of covering for the legs 
and feet, with which they furniſh 
their huſbands and children. The 
women alſo make the habitations, 
which are a kind of tents, covered 
either with waxed ſkins, or the bark 
of trees: they make and waſh all the 
cloaths of the family, and keep their 
houſes in great neatneſs and order. 
Their cloaths, indeed, are eaſily 
made; for in that temperate climate 
they wear only a piece of ſine white 
ſtuff, which is not for to the 
ſhape of the body, but wrapped ound 
it ſo as to fall in long plaits, and take 
what figure the wearer thinks fit. 

* The men cultivate the ground, and 
manage their flocks; and the other 
arts which they practiſe are thoſe only 
of forming wood and iron into ne- 
ceſſary utenſils; and of iron they 
make little uſe, except in inſtruments 
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0 nates] jaſmines, and other trees, that of tillage. All the- arts that relate 


their riches; and value that only 


with iron. 
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them very little trouble; for they live | 


8 


to architecture are uſeleſs to them; 
© for they build no houſes. It ſhews 
«© too much regard to the earth, ſa 
they, to erect a building upon it 
c which will laſt longer than our- 
« ſelves: if we are defended from the 
« weather, it is ſufficient.” : As to 
© the other arts, which are ſo highly 
© eſteemed. in Greece, in Egypt, and 
in all other- nations that have ad- 
mitted the innumerable wants of po- 
liſhed life, they hold them in the 
greateſt deteſtation, as the invention 
of vanity and voluptuouſneſs, 
When they are told of nations who 
have the art of erecting ſuperb build 
ings, and of making-ſplendid furni- 
ture of ſil ver and gold ſtuffs, adorned 
with embroidery and jewels, exqui- 
ſite perfumes, delicious meats, and 
- inſtruments of mulick ; they reply, 
that the people of ſuch nations are 
extremely unhappy, to have employ- 
ed ſo much ingenuity. and labour to 
render themſelves at once corrupt 
and wretched. ** Theſe ſuperflu- 
ities,” lay they, „ effeminate, in 
toxicate, and torment, thoſe who 
poſſeſs them; and tempt [thoſe who 
poſſeſs them not to acquire them by 
fraud and violence, Can that ſu- 
perfluity'be good which tends only 
to make men evil? Are the people 
'of theſe countries more healthy or 
robuſt than we are? Do they live 
longer, or agree. better with each 
other ? Do they enjoy more liberty, 
tranquillity, and chearfulneſs? On 
the contrary, are they not jealous of 
each other? Are not their hearts 
corroded with envy, and agitated be 
ambition, avarice, and terror? Are 
they not incapable of pleaſures that 
are pure and ſimple? And is not 
this incapacity the unavoidable con- 
ſequence of the innumerable artifi- 
cial wants to which they are en- 
ſlaved, and upon which they make 
all their happineſs depend?“ 
Such, ſaid Adoam, are the ſenti- 
© ments of this ſagacious people, who 
© have acquired wiſdom only by the 
« ſtudy of nature. They conſider our 
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© refinements with abhorrence ; and it 


<.nivſt be confeſſed, that in their fim- 
« plicity there is ſomething not only 
© amiable but great: they live in com- 
© mon, without any partition of lands. 
© The head of every family is it's king: 
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* to 

* chi 
family; Puniſhment, indeed, is 
very rare among them; for innocence 
of manners, fincerity of heart, and 
© hatred of vice, ſeem to be the natu- 


© ral produCtions of the country. A- 


* ftrea,'who is ſaid to have quitted the 
© earth; and afcended to heaven, ſeems 
< ſtill to be hidden among theſe happy 
b people: they have no need of judges, 
for every man ſubmits to the juriſ- 
© diction of conſcience. They poſſeſs 


- © all-things in common; for the cat- 


© tle produce milk, and the fields and 
0 edge fruit and grain of every 
* kind in ſuch abundance, that a peo- 
© ple fo frugal and temperate have no 
need of property. They have no 
fixed place of abode; but when they 
have conſumed the fruits, and ex- 
hauſted the paſturage of one part of 
the paradiſe which they inhabit, they 


have, 'therefore, no oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, but are connected by a frater- 
nal affection, which there is nothing 
to interrupt. This peace, this union, 
this liberty, they preſerve, by re- 
8 ſuperfluous wealth and de- 
ceitful pleaſure: they are all free, 
and they are all equal. 

Superior wiſdom, the reſult either 
of long experience or uncommon abi · 
lities, is the only mark of diſtinction 
among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, 
the cry of violence, the contention of 
the bar, and the tumult of battle, are 
never heard in this ſacred region, 
which the gods have taken under 
their immediate protection: this ſoil 
has never been diſtained with human 
blood; and even that of a lamb has 
rarely been ſhed upon it. When the 
inhabitants are told of bloody bat- 
tles, rapid conqueſts, and the ſubver- 
fion of empires, which happen in 
other countries, they ſtand aghaſt 
< with aftoniſhment. ** What,” ſay 
© they, do not men die faſt enough, 
% without being deſtroyed by each 
„ other? Can any man be inſenſible of 
<< the brevity of life? and can he who 
knows it think life too long? Is it 
0% poſſible to ſuppoſe that mankind 


* came into the world merely to pro- 


* pagate miſery, and to harraſs and 


* 7 


remove their tents to another: they 
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patriarchal inonarch has a right 

niſn his children, or his grand - 
Nasen, if they are guilty of a fault; 
© but he firſt takes the advice of his 


« deſtroy one another ?” Neither can 
the inhabitants of Betica compre. 
© hend how theſe who, by ſubjugating 
great empires, obtain the name of 
© conquerors, came to be ſo much the 
objects of admiration. 4 To place 
% happineſs in the government of 
de others, ſay they, © is madneſs, 
« fince to govern well is a painful 
< taſk; but a defire to govern others 
© againſt their will is madneſs in a 
66 till greater degree: a wiſe-man can- 
© not, without violence to himſelf, 
* ſubmit to take upon him the govern- 
i ment of a willing people whom the 
gods have committed to his charge, 
© or who apply to him for guidance 
and protection. To govern people 
« againft their will, is to become mi- 
© ſerable for the falſe honour of hold- 
« ing others in flavery. A conqueror 
te is one whom the gods, provoked by 
& the wickedneſs of mankind, ſend, 
« in their wrath, upon the earth, to 
© ravage kingdoms; to ſpread round 
% them, in a vaſt circle, terror, miſe- 
« ry, and deſpair; to deſtroy the 
% brave, and enflave the free. Has 
© not he whois ambitious of glory, 
« ſufficient opportunities of acquiring 
« it, by managing, with wiſdom, 
% what the gods have entruſted to his 
& care? Can it be imagined, that 
6 praiſe is to be merited only by arro- 
% gance and injuſtice, by uſuypation 
% and tyranny? War ſhould never 
<« be thought of but in the defence of 
% liberty. Happy is he who, not be- 
« ing the flave of another, is free 
te from the frantick ambition of mak- 
« ing another a ſlave to him! Theſe 
% conquerors, who are repreſented as 
« encircled with glory, reſemblerivers 
„ that have overflowed their banks; 
% which appear majeſtick indeed, but 
«- which olate* the cauntries they 
«© ought to fertilize.” | 

After Adoam had given this de- 
ſeription of Betica, Teſemachus, who 
bad liftened to it with great delight, 
aſked him ſeveral 3 which 
would not have been ſuggeſted by com · 
mon curioſity. * Do the inhabitants 
© of Betica, ſaid he, drink wine? 
© They are ſo far from drinking wine, 
faid Adoam, * that they make none 
© not becauſe they are without grapes, 
© for no country in the worlg produces 
© them in greater plenty or 8 
; | r 


1 
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4 they content themſelves with eat- * preſſed foreign powers with reverence 


© ing them as they do other fruit, and 
© are afraid of wine as the corrupter 
© of mankind. 4 Wine, they ſay, 
4e js a ſpecies of poiſon, which pro- 
« duces madneſs; which does nat kill 
% men indeed, but degrades them in- 
« to brutes. Men may preſerve their 
„health and their vigour without 


« winez but, with wine, not their 
« health only, but their virtue, is in 


„% danger.” | | 
Telemachus thenenquired what laws 

were eſtabliſhed in Betica relating to 

marriage. No man, ' ſaid Adoam, 


wife; and every man is obliged to 
In this country, a man's reputation 


his wife, as a woman's reputation, 
in other countries, depends upon her 
fidelity to her huſband, No people 
ever practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a deco- 
rum, or were ſo jealous of their cha- 
ſtity. Their women are beautiful, 
and have that ſweet and tender ſen- 
ſibility which is more than beauty; 
but they borrow no advantages from 
art: there is all the ſimplicity of na- 
ture both in their manners and their 
dreſs;. and they take their ſhare of 
the labours of the day. Their 
marriages are peaceable, fruitful,and 
undefiled: the huſband and wife ſeem 
to be two bodies animated by one ſoul; 
the huſband manages affairs without, 
and the wife within; ſhe provides 
for his refreſhment at his return, and 
ſeems to live only to pleaſe him; ſhe 
gains his confidence; and as ſhe 


than her beauty; their happineſs is 
ſuch as death only can deſtroy. From 
this temperance, ſobriety, and ſimpli- 


vity and health; and it is common to 
ſee among them men. of an hundred, 
or an hundred and twenty years old, 
who have all the chearfulneſs and vi- 
gour that make life deſfirable.* 

But how,” ſaid Telemachus, do 
they eſcape the calamities of war ? 


tions?” — © Nature, ſays Adoam, 
has ſeparated them from other na- 
tions by the ſea on one fide, and by 
mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the 
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© other; beſides, their virtue has 1m». 


is allowed to have more than one 
keep his wife as long as ſhe lives. 


depends as much upon his fidelity to 


charms him yet more by her virtue 


city of manners, they derive longe- 


Are they never invaded by other na- 


© and awe. When: any conteſt ariſes 
among the neighbouring ſtates, ug 
* frequently make a common depoſit 
© the territory in queſtion, in the hands 
of the Beticans, and appoint them 
* arbitrators of the diſpute; As theſe 
© wiſepeople are guilty of no violence, 
* 
c 
P 


they are never miſtruſted; and they 
laugh when they hear of kings who 
diſagree about the boundaries of 
their country, Atte they afraid, 
« ſay they, that the earth ſhould not 
«© have. room for it's inhabitants? 
« There will always be much more 
« land than can be cultivated; and 


% while any remains una 1 * 


« by cultivation, we ſhould think it 
<«« folly to defend even our own againſt 


© thoſe who would invade it.” TPTheſe 


c 22 are, indeed, wholly free from 
pride, fraud, and ambition; they do 
© no injury; they violate no compact; 


' © they covet na territory: their neigh- 


© tours, therefore, having nothing to 
< fear from them, nor any hope 

making themſelves feared by rhem, 
give them no diſturbance, Phey 
would ſooner abandon their country, 
or die upon the ſpot, than ſubmit to 


qualities that render them incapable 
of ſnkjugning others, render it al- 
moſt impaſſible far others to ſubju- 


gate them. For theſe reaſons, there 
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them and their neighbours.” 


of the traffick which the Phoznicians 
carried on in Betica. The inhabi- 
© tants of that happy country, ſaid 
he, were aſtoniſhed when they firſt 


© ſaw the waves bring ſtrangers from a 


c diſtant region to their coalt: they re- 
© ceived us, however, with great bene- 
© volence; and gave us part of hat- 
© eyer they had, without aſking or ex- 
« pefting a return. They ſuffered us 
© to eſtabliſh a colony on the Iſland of 
© Gadira; and offered us whatever 
© thould remain of their wool, after 
© their own neceſſities were ſupplied; 
© ſending us, at the ſame time, a con- 
« ſfiderable quantity of it as a preſent; 
« for they have great pleaſure in be- 
© ſtowing their ſuperfluities upon ſtran- 
gers. | 5 
« As to their mines, they made no 
© uſe of them; and therefore, without 
: M2 © reluctance, 


By | 


a: ſtate of ſlavery; ſo that the ſame- - 


is always a profound peace between 


Adoam proceeded to ive an account 
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Men, they thought, were not over- 
< wiſe Who, with ſo much labour, 
© ſearched the bowels-of the earth for 
© that which could give no true happi- 
© neſs, nor ſatisfy any natural want. 
They admoniſhed us not to dig in 
the earth ſo deep. Content your- 
4% ſelves, ſaid they, ** with plough- 
ing it, and it will yield you real be- 
<4 nefits in return; it will yield thoſe 
4 things to which gold and ſilver owe 
4 all their valve; for gold and filver 
4 are valuable only as a means of pro- 
«curing the neceſſaries of life. 

Wo frequently offered to teach 
them navigation, and carry ſome of 
© their: youth withius into Phœnicia; 
© but. they never would conſent that 
© their children ſhould live as we do. 
«Tf our children were to go with 
% you, ſaid they, their wants would 
«© de ſoom as numerous as yours: the 
«nameleſs variety of things which 


+ you have made neceſſary would be- 
a come neceſſary to them; they would 


<6 be reſtleſs till theſe artificial wants 
«6, were.ſupplied; and they would re- 
©: nounce their virtue by the practice 


of diſnhoneſt arts to ſupply them; 
, they would ſoan reſemble a man of 


«© good limbs and a ſound conſtitution, 
e who, having, by long inactivity, 


i 
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© reluQance, left them entirely to us. 


« forgot how to walk, is under the 
« neceſſity of being carried like a 
« cripple.*”” As to navigation, they 
* admire it as a curious art, but they 
© believe it to be pernicious. *« If 
ce thefe people,” fay they, „have the 
& neceſſaries of life in their own coun- 
« try, what do they ſeek in ours? 
«© Will not thoſe things which ſatisfy 
© the wants of nature ſatisfy their 
« wants? Surely, they that defy the 


© tempeſt, to gratify avarice or Jux- 


6 ury, deſerve ſhipwreck !*” 

Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe 
of Adoam with unſpeakable delight; 
and rejoiced that there was yet a peo- 
ple in the world who, by a perfect 
conformity to the law of nature, were 
ſo wiſe 'and ſo happy. * How diffe- 
© rent,” ſaid he, are the manners of 
© this nation from thoſe which, in na- 
© tions that have obtained the higheſt 
reputation for wiſdom, are tainted 
throughout with vanity and ambi- 
tion! To us the follies that have de- 
praved us are fo habitual, that we 
can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, 
though ir is indeed the ſimplicity of 
nature, can be real: we conſider the 
manners of theſe people as a ſplen- 
did fiction, and they ought to regard 
ours as a prepoſterous dream.” 
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HILE Telemachus and 
Adoam were engaged in 
W this converſation, forget- 

4 ful of ſleep, and pot per- 
„ ceiving that the night was 
already half ſpent, an un- 

friendly and deceitful power turned 
their courſe from Ithaca, which Atha- 
mas, their pilot, ſought in vain. Nep- 
tune, although he was propitious to 
the Phoenicians, could not bear the 
eſcape of Telemachus from the tempeſt 
that had ſhipwrecked him on the Iſland 
of Calypſo; and Venus. was ſtill more 
provoked at the triumph of a youth 
who had been victorious. againſt all the 
power and wiles of Love. Her boſom 
throbbed at once with grief and, in- 
dignation; and ſhe, could not endure 
the places where Telemachus had 
treated her ſovereignty with e 


turning, therefore, from Cythera, Pa- 
ow and Idalia, and diſregarding the ' 


omage that was paid her in the Iſle of 
Cyprus, ſhe aſcended the radiant ſum- 


mit of Olympus, where the gods were 


aſſembled round the throne of Jupiter. 
From this place they. behold the ſtars 
rolling beneath their feet; and this 
earth, an obſcure and diminutive ſpot, 
is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed among them; 
the vaſt oceans, by which it's conti- 


nents are divided, appear but as drops 
of water; and the moſt extended em- 


Pires but as a little ſand ſcattered be- 


— — 
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tween them: the innumerable: multi- 
tudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface are 
but like little inſets quickening in the 
ſun; and the moſt powerful armies re- 
ſemble a cluſter of emmets that are 
contending for a grain of corn, ora_ 
blade of graſs. Whatever is moſt im- 
portant in the conſideration of men, 
excites the laughter of the gods as the 
ſport of children; and what we diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of gruadeur, glory, 
power, and policy, are, in their fight, 
no better than miſery and folly, 

On this awful, this ſtupendous 
height, Jupiter has fixed his everlaſt- 
ing throne: his eyes penetrate to the 
centre, and paſs in a moment through 
all the labyrinths of the heart; his 
ſmile diffuſes over all nature ſerenity 
and joy; but, at his frown, not earth 
only, but heaven, trembles. The gods 
themſelves are dazzled with the glory 
that ſurrounds him, and approach not 
bis throne but with reverence and fear. 

He was now ſurrounded by the ce- 
leſtial deities; and Venus preſented 
herſelf before him in all the. ſplendor 
of that beauty of which ſhe is herſelf 
the ſource: her robe, which flowed 
negligently round her, exceeded in 
brightneſs all the colours with which 
Iris decks herſelf amidſt the duſky 
clouds, when ſhe promiſes to affrighted 
mortals that the ſtorm ſhall have an 
end, and that calm and ſunſhine ſhall. 

- x return, 
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return. Her waiſt was encircled. by 


that myſterious zone, which comprizes 


every grace that can excite deſire; and 
her hair was tied negligently behind, 
in a fillet. of gold. The gods. were 
ſtruck with her beauty, as if they had 


never ſeen it before; and their eyes 


were dazzled with it's brightneſs, like 
thoſe of mortals, when the firſt ra- 


diance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks 


upon them after a long night. They 


glanced a haſty look of aſtoniſiment at 


each other, but their eyes ſtil] centered 
in her: they perceived, however, that 
ſhe had been weeping, and that grief 
was ſtrongly pictured in her counte- 
Dance, \ | 
In the mean time ſhe advanced to- 
wards. the throne of Jupiter, . with, a 
light and eaſy motion, like the flight of 
a bird, which glides unreſiſted through 
the regions of the air. The god re- 
ceived her with a ſmile of divine com- 
lacency; and, rifing from his ſeat, em- 
raced her. What is it, my dear 
child, ſaid he, © that has troubled 
© you? I cannot behold your tears with 


© indifference: fear not to fell me all 


© that is in your heart; you know the 
© tenderneſs of my affe dien, and my 
© readinefs to indulge your wiſh ?? 

0 father, both of gods and men,” 
vephied the goddeſs, with a ſweet and 
gentle, but interrupted voice, © can 


1 you, from whom nothing is hidden, 


© be ignorant of the cauſe of my dif- 
F treſs? Minerva, not ſatisfied with 
having ſubverted to it's foundation 
the ſuperb city which was under my 

for ron nor with having gratified 
es revenge upon Paris for judging 
her beauty to be inferior to mine, 
conducts in ſafety, through every 
nation, and over every ſea, the fon of 
Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel fubtlety the 
ruin of Troy was effected. Minerva 
is now the companion of Telema- 
chus; and it is therefore that her 
place among the deities who furround 
the throne of Jupiter is vacant: ſhe 
has conducted that preſumptuous 
morta] to Cyprus, only that he might 
mſult me; he has deſpiſed my power; 


upon my altars; he turned with ab- 
hoirence from the feaſts which are 
there celebrated to my+honovr; and 


he has barred his heart againſt every 


+ pleaſure that I inſpire. Neptune has, 
at my” requeſt, provoked the winds 
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he difdained even to burn incenſe 


and the waves againſt him in vain, 


He was ſhipwrecked in a dreadful 


4 ſtorm upon the Iſland of Calypſo; 


but he has there triumphed over 
© Love himſelf, whom 1 ſent to ſoften 
© his unfeeling heart: neither the youth, 
© nor the beauty of Calypſo and her 
© mymphs, nor the burning ſhafts of 
immortal Love, have been able to de- 
« feat the artifices of Minerva; ſhe has 
© torn him from that iſland; a ſtripling 
© has triumphed over me; and I am 
+ overwhelmed with confuſion,” 

© It is true, my daughter, ſaid ju- 
piter, who was deſirous to-ſoothe her 
lorrows, '* that Minerva defeuds the 
breaſt of Telemachus agzinſt all the 
arrows of your ſon, and deſigus a 
glory for him which no youth has 
yet deſerved, I am not pleaſed 
that he has deſpiſed your altars; but 
I cannot ſubje& him to your power: 
J conſent, however, for your ſake, 
that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by 
land and fea; that he ſhall be ill 
diſtant from his country, and ſtill ex- 
poſed to danger and misfortune: but 
the Deftinies forbid that he ſhould 
periſh ; nor will they permit his vir- 
tue do be drowned in the pleaſures 
which you youchfafe to man. Take 
© comfort, then, my child; remember 
© over how many he: oes and gods your 
© ſway is abſolute, and be content,” 

While he thus ſpoke, a gracious 
ſmilè blended ineffable ſweetneſs and 
majeſty in his countenance; and a 
glancing radiance iſſoed from his eye, 
brighter and more piercing than light- 
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ning; he kiſſed the goddeſs with ten- 


derneſs, and the mountain was ſuffuſed 
with ambroſial odours. This favour 
from the ſovereign of the ſkies could 
not fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus; 
her countenance kindled into a liyely 
expreſſion of joy, and ſhe drew down 
her veil to hide her bluſhes and confu- 
ſion. The divine aſſembly applauded 
the words of Jupiter; and Venus, with- 
out loſing a- moment, went in ſearch of 
Neptune, to concert new means of re- 
venging herſelf upon Telemachus. 

She told Neptune all that Jupiter 
had faid. I know already, replied 
Neptune, the unchangeable decrees 


© of Fate: but if we cannot overwhelm 


« Telemachus in the deep, let us neg- 
© le& nothing that may make him 
« wretched, or delay his return to Itha- 
ca. I cannot conſent to deſtroy the 

| 4 « Phoenician 


1 


© Phoenician veſſel in which he is em- 
© barked: for 1 love the Phoenicians; 
they are my peculiar people; and th: y 
« do more honour tomy dominion than 
any other nation upon earth; they 
have rendered the ocean itſelf the 
bond of ſociety, by which the moſt 
diſtant countries are united; their ſa- 
crifices continually ſmoke upon my 
altars; they are inflexibly juſt; r 
are the fathers of commerce, and dif- 


LY 


and plenty. I cannot, therefore, 
permit one of their veſſels to ſuffer 
ſhipwreck; but Iwill cavſe the pilot 
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Ithaca, the port that he deſigus to 
make.“ Venus, ſatisfied with this 
promiſe, expreſſed her pleaſure by a 
malignant ſmile; and turned the rapid 
wheels of her geleftial chariot aver the 
blooming plains of Idalia, where the 
Graces, the Sports, and the Smiles, 
expreſſed their joy at her return, by 
dancing round her, upon the flowers 
which, in that delightful country, va- 
riegate the ground with beauty, aud nn- 
piegnate the gale with fragrance. 
Neptune immediately diſpatched one 
of the deities that preſide over thoſe 
deceptions which reſemble dreams; ex- 
cept that dreams affect only thoſe that 
ſleep, and theſe impoſe upon the wak- 
ing. This malevolent power, attend- 
ed by a multitude of winged illuſions 
that perpetnally flattered around him, 
ſhed a ſubtle and faſcinating liquor 
over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, 
while he was attentively conhderingghe 
brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of 
the ſtars, and the conſt of Ithaca, the 
cliffs of which he diſcovered not far 
diſtant. From that moment the eyes 
of Athamas became unfaithful to their 
objects, and preſented to him another 
heaven and another earth; the ftars ap- 
peared as if their courſehad been inverted; 
Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws; 


and the earth ĩtſelf to have changed it's 


pofition. A falſe Ithaca roſe up be- 
fore him, while he was ſteering from 
the real country; and the delufiveſhore 

as he approached it. He perceived 
that he did net gain upon it, and he 
wondered at the esuſe: yet ſometimes 
be fancied he heard the noiſe of people 
en the port; and he was about to make 
ee, according te the orders he 
Bad received, for putting Telemachus on 


TELEMACHUS. 
ſhore upon alittle iſland adjacent to that 


fuſe through all nations convenience 


to miſtake his courſe, and ſteer from 
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of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return 
from the ſuitors of Penelope, who had 
conſpired his deſtruction. Sometimes 
lie thought himſelf in danger of the 
rocks which ſurronnd the coaſt, and 
imagined that he heard the dreadful 
roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt 
them: then the land ſuddenly appeared 
to be again diſtant; and the mountains 
looked but like the clouds which ſomes 
times obſcure the horizon at the ſetting 
of the ſun. | ; FAA 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and 


confounded; and the influence of the 


deity which had deceived his fight im. 
preſſed a dread upon his mind, which, 
till then, he had never felt he ſome- 
times almoſt doubted whether he was 
awake, or whether what he ſaw was 
not the illufiow of a dream. In the 
mean time, Neptune commanded the 
eaſt wind to blow, that the veſſel might 
be driven upon the coaſt of Hefperiaz 
and the wind obeyed with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the coaſt of Heſperia was 
immediately before them. 

Aurora had already proclaimed the 
day to be at hand; and the ſtars, toueh- 


ed at once with fear and envy at-the 


rays of the ſun, retired to conceat their 
fading fires in the boſom of the deep; 
when the pilot ſuddenly cried out I 
am now ſure of my port; the Ifland 
of Ithaca is before us, and we almoft 
touch the ſhore. Rejoice, O Tele- 
machus . for in e eee hour 
ou will again em enel 
Len entree again behold Ulyſſes 
upon his throne.” | . 
his exclamation rouzed Telema- 
chus, who was no in a profound ſleep: - 
be awaked, ſtarted up, and, running to 
the helm, embraced the pilot; at the 
ſame time, fixing his eyes, which were 
ſcarce open, upon the neighbouring 
coaſt, 8 ſtruck him — _ 
ſurxprize and diſappointment; for is 
theſe ſhores he found no reſemblance 
his country. Alas” ſaid he, where 
are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear 
© ;ifland that I feek. | You: are cer 
© tainly miſtaken, and are not per- 
* fetly acquainted with a country ſo 
« diſtarit from your on. No, re- 
plied Athamas, I cannot be miſtaken 
7 in the coaſt of this fland; I have en- 
© tered the port ſo often, that I am ac. 
« quainted with every rock, and have 
$240 Fatt nent” 2 20 . © not. 
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not a more exact remembrance even 


of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve that moun- 
© tain which runs out from the ſhore, 


and that rock which riſes like a tow- 
er. Do not you ſee others that, 
projecting from above, ſeem to threa - 
* ten the ſea with their fall? And do 
not you bear the waves that break 
_ © againſt them below ? There is the 


6 temple of Minerva, which ſeems to 
'© penetrate the clouds; and there the 
< citadel and the palace of Ulyſſes!— 
Still you are miſtaken,” replied Te- 
lemachus; I ſee a coaſt which is ele- 


© vated; indeed, but level and unbro- 


ken; 1 perceive a city, but it is not 
© Ithaca.—Is it thus, ye gods, that ye 
© fport with men? 

While Telemachus was yet ſpeak- 
ing, the eyes of Athamas were again 
changed; the charm was broken; he 


| aw thecoaſtas it was; and acknow- 
ledged his miſtake.” © I confeſs,” faid 


he, O Telemachus! that ſome un- 
© friendly peer has faſcinated my 


_ © fight; I thought I beheld the coaſt 


of Ithaca, of which a perfect image 
* 'was-repreſented to me, that is now 
* yaniſhed like a dream. I now ſee 
© another city, and know it to be Sa- 
© Jentum,' which Idomenevs, a fugi- 


4 tive from Crete, is 2 in Heſ- 
] 


4 peria: I perceive-rifing walls as yet 

unſiniſned; and I fee a port not en- 

s tirely fortified.” . 
While Athamas was remarking the 


various works which were carrying on 
an this riſing city, and Telemachus was 


deploring his misfortunes, the wind 
which Neptune had commanded to 
blow carried them, with full ſails, into 
the road;: where they found themſelves 
under ſheltes, and very near the port. 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant 
of the reſentment of Neptune, nor the 
<<ruel artifices of Venus, only ſmiled 
at the miſtake of Athamas. When 
they had got ſafe into the road.! Ju- 
„ piter tries you, ſaid he to Teleina- 
chus; but he will not ſuffer you to 
'« -perifh: be tries you, that he may 
©, oper before you the path of glory. 


_ © Remember the labours of Hercules; 


< and let the atchievements of your 
© father be always preſent to your 
© mind: he that knows not how to ſuf - 


 < fer has no greatneſs of ſoul.” You 


« muſt weary Fortune, who delights 


to perſectite you, by patience and 


:« fort;udez and be affured that you 
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are much leſs endangered by the i(- 
« pleaſure of Neptune than by rhe ca- 
6. reſſes of Calypſo. But why do we 
delay to enter the harbour? The peo. 
© ple here are our friends, for they are 
© natives of Greece; and Idomeneus, 
© having himſelf been ill · treated by 
© Fortune, will naturally be touched 
* with pity at our diſtreſs. They im- 
mediately entered the port of Salentum, 
where the Phœnicians were admitted 


vithout ſcruple; for they are at ptace and 


in trade with every nation upon earth. 
Telemachus looked vpon that riſing 
city with admiration. As a young 
13333 has been watered with the 
ews of the night, feels the glow of 
the morning ſun, grows under the ge- 
nial influence, opens it's buds, unfolds 
it's leaves, ſpreads out it's odoriferous 
flowers variegated with a thouſand 
dyes, and diſcloſes every moment ſome 
freſh beauty; ſo flouriſhed this infant 
city of Idomeneus, on the borders of 
the deep. It roſe into greater magni- 
ficence every hour; and diſcovered, in 
a diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers 
that approached it by ſea, new orna- 
ments of architecture, that ſeemed to 
reach the clouds. The whole coak 
reſounded with the voices of work · 
men, and the ſtrokes of the hammer, 
and huge ſtones were ſeen ſuſpended 
from pullies in the air. As ſoon as 
the morning dawned, the people were 
animated to their labour by their 
chiefs; and Idomeneus himſelf being 
preſent to diſpenſe his orders, the works 
were carried on with incredible expe- 
dition, | 
As ſoon as the Phcenician veſſel came 
to ſhore, the Cretans received Jelema- 
chus and Mentor with all the tokens of 
a ſincere friendſhip; and immediately 
acquainted Idomeneus that the ſon of 
Ulyſſes was arrived in his dominions. 
The ſon of Ulyſies!? ſaid he, of my 
dear friend Ulyſſes! of him. who is 
at once a hero and a ſage; by whole 
© counſel alone the deſtruction of Troy 
« was accompliſhed! Let him be con- 
ducted hither, that I may convince 
© him how much I loved his father“ 
Telemachus being then preſented to 


him, told him his name, and then de- 


manded the rights of hoſpitality. 
Idomeneus received him with a 

ſmile of tender complacency.. I be- 

© lieve,” faid he, I ſhould have known 


* you, if I had not been told, your 


4 name. 
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© name. I perceive your father's fire 
and firmneſs in your eye; the ſame 
coldneſs and reſerve in your firſt ad- 
« dreſs, which, in him, concealed fo 
© much vivacity and ſuch various 
© grace, You have his ſmile of con- 
© ſcioug penetration; his eaſy negli - 
e gence, and his ſweet, fimple, and in- 
c a elocution, which takes the 
* ſoul captive before it can prepare for 
© defence. You are, indeed, the ſan 
« of Ulyſſes! From this hour you ſhall 
© alſo be mine. Tell me, then, ſays 
he, what adventure has brought you 
© to this coaſt? Are you in ſearch. of 


© your father? Alas! of your father I 


© can give you no intelligence. For- 
tune has equally perſecuted both him 
© and me: he has never been able to 
© return to his country; and I became 
© the victim of Divine 'diſpleaſure in 
mine.“ While Idomeneus was thus 
ſpeaking to Telemachus, he fixed his 
eyes attentively upon Mentor, as a 
man whoſe countenance was not whol- 


ly unknown to him, though he could 


not recolle& his name. 

In the mean time, the eyes of Tele- 
machus were filled with tears. For- 
give, ſaid he, O king, tlie grief 
that I cannot hide, I ought now, 
indeed, to betray no paſſion but joy 
at your preſence, and gratitude for 
your bounty; yet, by the regret 
which you expreſs for the loſs of 
Ulyſſes, you impreſs me with a new 
ſenſe of my misfortune in the loſs of 
a father! I have already long ſought 
him through all the regions of the 
deep. Such is the diſpleaſure of the 

ods, that they neither permit me. to 
nd him, nor to learn whether the ſea 
has not tloſed over him for ever; nor 
yet to return to Ithaca, where Pe- 
nelope pines with an anxious deſire to 


hoped to have found you in Crete, 
where 1 only, beard the ſtory of your 
misfortunes; and I had then no 
thought of approaching the coaſt of 
Heſperia, where you have. founded 
another kingdom: but Fortune,, who 
ſports with mankind, and keeps me 
wandering through every country 
* that is diſtant from my own, has at 
length thrown me upon your coaſt; 
* a misfortune which I regret leſs than 
* any other, ſince, though I am driven 
from Ithaca, I am at leaſt brought 
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93 
© to Idomeneus, the moſt generous of 


c men.“ | | l 
Idomeneus, having embraced Tele- 

machus with great tenderneſs, condu&- 

ed him to his palace, where he en- 


uired what venerable old man it was 


that accompanied him, * I think,” 
ſaid he, that I have ſomewhere ſeen 
him before.'—* That is Mentor,” re- 
plied. Telemachus, the friend of U- 
© lyſles, to whoſe care he confided my 
« infancy, and to whom my obliga- 
tions are more than I can expreſs.” 
Idomeneus immediately advanced 


towards Mentor, and gave him bis 


hand. We have ſeen each other be. 
© fore,' ſaid he. Do not you re- 
© member the voyage that you made to 
© Crete, and the good counſel that you 
gave me there? I was then carried. 


and the love of deceitful pleaſure. 


to learn from Wiſdom, I ſhould be 
taught by Adverfity, Would. to 
Heaven that I had confided, in your 
counſel! But I am aftaniſhed to ſe 
that ſo many years have made fo lit- 
tle alteration in- your appearance; 
there is the ſame freſhneſs in your 
countenance; your ſtature is. ſtill 
ere&; and. your vigour is undimi- 
niſhed; 1 ſee no difference, except 


upon your head. _ 
If I was inclined to flatter,” r 
plied Mentor, I would fay that you 
alſo preſerve the ſame bloom of 
youth which glowed upon your 
countenance before the ſiege of Troy; 
but I had rather deny myſelf the 
leaſure of gratifying you, than of- 
end againſt truth. I perceive, in- 
deed, by the wiſdom of your diſ- 
courſe, that from flattery you could 


who ſpeaks to Idomeneus riſques no- 
thing by ſincerity. You are, in- 
os much changed; ſo much, that 
F ſhould ſcarce have known you: but 
I am not ignorant of the cauſe; the 
hand of Misfortune has been upon 
you: you are, however, a gainer 
even by your ſufferings; for they 
have taught you wiſdom; and the 
wrinkles that Time impreſſes upon 
the face ought not to be much re- 
gretted, af, in the mean while, he is 
planting. virtue ** the breaſt. Be, 


* ſides, 


away by the impetuoſity of youth, 


It was neceſſary, that what I refuſed. 


that there are a few more grey hairs 


receive no gratification; and that he 
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ſides, it mould be conſidered, that 
© kings muſt wear out faſter than other 
men. Tn adverſity, the folicitude of 
the mind, and the fatigues of the bo- 
© dy, bring on the ofirngities of age 
© before they are old; and, in proſpe- 
© rity, the indulgences of a voluptuous 
© life wear them out ſtill more than 
* corporal labour, or intellectual ſuf- 
© ferance. Nothing is ſo fatal to 
© health as immoderate pleaſure: and 
© therefore. kings, both in peace and 
© war, have pains and pleaſures which 
© precipitate old age. A ſober, tempe- 
s rate, and fimple life, free from tlie 
© jnquietudes both of accident and 
* paſſion, divided in due proportions 
* err labour and reſt, continues 
© Jong, to the wiſe, the bleſſings of 
youth; which, if theſe precautions 
do ſſot retain them, are ever ready to 
s fly away upon the wings of Time.” 

Idomeneus, who liſtened with de- 
Tight to the wiſdom of Mentor, would 
longer have indulged himſelf in fo no- 
ble a pleaſure, if he had not been re- 


minded of a facrifice which he was to 


offer to Jupiter: Telemachus and 
Mentor followed him to the temple, 
furrounded by a crowd of people, who 
gazed at the two ſtrangers with great 
eagernefs and curioſity. ©'Thele men," 
Yaid they, are very different from 
each other The younger has ſome- 
* thing ſprightly and amiable, that is 
© hard to be defied; all the graces of 
© youth and beauty are diffuſed over 
* bis whole © omg, yet he has nothin 
7 effeminately ſoft: though the bloom 
of youth is ſcarcely ripened into man- 
hood, he appears vigorous, robuſt, 
and inured to labour, The other, 
though much older, has ſuffered no 
injury from time: at the firſt view, 
his general appearance is leſs noble, 
and his countenance leſs gracious; 
but, upon. a' cloſer examination, we 
find, under his unafſuming ſimpli- 
© city, ſtrong indications both of wiſ- 
« dom and of virtue; with a kind of 
„ nameleſs ſuperiority, that excites at 
once both reverence and admiration, 
When the gods deſcended upon the 
© earth, they doubtleſs aſſumed the 
form of ſuch ſtrangers and travellers 
\ & © - | A Or en a 
In the mean time, they arriyed at the 
temple of Jupiter, which Idomeneus, 
who was deſcended from the. god, had 
pdorned with the utmoſt magnificence. 


e 
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It was ſurrounded with a double ran 

of columns of variegated marble, 
the capitals 'of which were of filver, 
The whole building was caſed with 
marble, enriched with bas relief: the 
carving repreſented the transformation 


of Jupiter into a Bull, and his Rape of 


Europa, 'whum he bore into Crete 
through the waves, which ſeemed to 


"reverence. the god, though he was 


concealed under a borrowed form; and 
the birth of Minos, the events of his 
ee. and the diſpenſation of thoſe 

aws in his- more advanced age, which 
were calculated to perpetuate the pro- 
ſperity of his country. Telemachus 
obſer ved alſo repreſentations of the prin. 
cipal events in the ſiege of Troy, at 
which Idomeneus acquired great mili- 
tary reputation. Among theſe repre- 
ſentations, Telemachus looked for his 
father; and he found him ſeizing the 
horfes of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had 
juſt fin; diſputing the armour of A- 
chilles with Ajax before the princes of 
Greece; and deſcending from the fatal 
horſe to deluge Troy with the blood'of 
her inhabitants. By theſe atchieve- 
ments Telemachus diſtinguiſhed his fa- 
ther; for he had frequently heard them 
mentioned, and they had been particu- 
larly deſcribed to him by Mentor. His 


mind kindled as he conſidered them; 


the tears ſwelled in his eyes, he chang- 
ed colour, and his countenance was 
troubled; he turned away his face to 
conceal his confuſion; which, however, 
was perceived by the king. Do not 
be aſhamed,” faid Idomeneus, that 


e ſhould fee how ſenſibly you arc 


touched with the glory and the mis- 
* fortunes of your father.” 

The people were now gathered in 2 
throng under the vaſt porticos which 
were Formed by the double range of 
columns that ſurrounded the building. 
There were two companies of boys and 
virgins, who ſung hymns to the praiſe 
of the god in whoſe hand are the thun- 
ders of the ſky: they were ſeleRed for 
their beauty, and had long hair, which 
flowed in looſe curls over their ſhoul- 
ders; they were cloathed in white, and 
their heads were crowned with roſes, 
and ſprinkled with perfume. Idome- 
neus ſacrificed an hundred bulls to Ju- 

iter, to obtain-ſucceſs jn a war which 
e had undertaken againſt the neigh- 
bauring ſtates: the blood of the 'y1ic- 
tims ſmoked on every fide, and was re. 
ER Ra ceived | 
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ceived into large vaſes of filyes and 


. | 
Theophanes, the prieſt of the tem- 
ple, venerable for his age, and beloved 
of the god, having kept bis head cover- 


ed, during the ceremony, with the ſkirt / 


of his purple robe, proceeded to exa- 
mine the ſtill panting entrails of the 
victim: he then mounted the ſacred 
tripod, and cried out Who, ye gods! 
are theſe ſtrangers that ye have 
© brought amongſt us? Without them, 
© the war which we have undertaken 
© would have been fatal; and Salentum 
© would have fallen into ruin, while 
it was yet riſing from it's foundations. 
© I ſee a hero in the bloom of youth; 
I lee him conducted by the hand of 
« Wiſdom! To mortal lips thus much 
only is permitted. . 

While he ſpoke, his looks became 
wild, and his eyes fiery; he ſeemed to 
ſee other objects than thoſe that were 
before him: his countenance was en- 
flamed; his hair ſtood up; his mouth 
faamed; his arms, which were ſtretch- 
ed upwards, remained immoveable; and 
all his faculties ſeemed to be under a 
ſupernatural influence; his voice was 
more than human; he gaſped for breath, 
and was agonized by the divine ſpirit 
that moved withia him. He ſoon burſt 
into a new exclamation: * O happy 


© Idomeneus) What do I ſee! tremen- 


* dous evils! but they are averted. 
Within there is peace; but without 
© there is battle] there is victory! O 
© Telemachus! thy atchievements ſur- 
: 2 thoſe of thy father! Under thy 
* falchion Pride and Hoſtility grovel 
in the duſt together; and gates of 
© braſs, and inacceſſible ramparts, fall 
in one ruin at thy feet -O mighty 
© goddeſs! let his father IIlJuſtri- 
* ous youth! thou ſhalt. again be- 
hold. Here the words died up- 
on his tongue, and his powers were in- 
voluntarily ſuſpended. in filence and 
aſtoniſhment, . 

The multitude was chilled with hor- 
ror; Idomeneus trembled, and did not 
dare to urge Theophanes to proceed: 
Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely. eompre- 
hended what he had heard; and almoſt 


doubted whether predictions ſo ſublime - 


and important had really been deliver- 
td. Mentor was the only perſon in 


that vaſt aſſembly whom the effuſions 
of the divinity. had not aſtoniſhed: 
Lou + hear,” ſaid he to Idomenens, : 
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the purpoſes of the gods; againſt 


arms, your victory is ſure; but it is 
to this youth, the ſon of your friend, 
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give you by his hand.” 


Idomeneus endeavoured to reply; but | 
not being yet .recovered from his ſur- 


prize, he could find no words, and 


therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus 


was more maſter of himſelf. * The 
« promiſe of ſo much glory, faid he 
to Mentor, does not much affect me: 
I deſire only to know the meaning of 


| © theſe laſt words Thou ſhalt again 


% behold.” Is it my father, or my 
© country only, that I ſhall behold 
again? Why, alas! was the ſentence 
left unfiniſhed? Why was it ſo broken, 
as rather to increaſe than diminiſh 
my. uncertainty?—O Ulyſſes! O my 
father! is it thy very ſelf that I ſhall 
again behold! Is it poſſible! Alas! 


La 


cruel oracle has only ſported with my 
misfortunes: one word more would 
have made me compleatly happy! 
Reverence what the gods have reyeal- 
ed, ſaid Mentor; and do not ſeek 
to diſcover what they have hidden: it 
is fit that preſumptuous curioſity 
ſhould be covered with confuſion. 
The gods, in the abundance of their 
wiſdom and mercy, have concealed 
the future, from the ſight of man, in 
impenetrable darkneſs. It is proper, 
indeed, that weſhould know the event 
of what depends wholly upon our- 
ſelves, as a motive to rectitude of 
conduct; but it is equally fit that we 
ſhould be ignorant of thoſe events over 
which we have no influence, and of 
what the gods have determined to be 
our lot.” - 

Telemachus felt the forte of this re- 
ply, yet he could not reſtrain himſelf 
without difficulty. In the mean time, 
Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered 
the poſſeſſion of his mind, began to ex- 
preſs his gratitude to Jupiter for hay- 
ing ſent Telemachus and Mentor to 
give. him victory over his enemies. A 
magnificent entertainment was. given 
after the ſacrifice; and he then addreſ- 
ſed the ſtrangers to this effect: © I cog- 


© feſs, that when I returned from the _ 


« ſiege of Troy to Crete, I was not ſuf- 
t ficieatly acquainted with the arts of 
2 government. 


, 98> 


whatever nation you ſhall turn your” 


that you will owe your ſucceſs; be not 
jealous of his honour; but receive, 


with gratitude, what the gods ſhall . 


my wiſhes deceive me into hope; this 
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overument. You are not ignorant, 
ap dear friends, of the misfortunes 
e Which excluded me from the ſove- 
c xeignty of that extenſive iſland; for 


c you tell me that you have been there 


ſince I quitted it: misfortunes, which 
© T ſhall think more than. atoned, if 
they teach me wiſdom, and repreſs my 
«© paſſions! I traverſed the ſeas like a 
« fugitive, purſued! by the vengeance 
© bothof heaven and earth. The ele- 
vation of my former ſtate ſerved but 

to aggravate my fall; and I fought 

an a — for my houſhold gods upon 


this defart coaſt, which I found co- 


1 
c 
o 
6-yered with thorns and brambles, with 
© impenetrable foreſts, as ancient as 
© the earth on which they grew, and 
s abounding with almoſt inacceſſible 
rocks, in which the wild beaſts, that 
« 'prowled by night, took ſhelter in 
© the day. Such was my neceſſity, that 
I was glad to take poſſeſſion of this 
« defolate wilderneſs with a ſmall num- 
© her of ſoldiers and friends, who kind- 
ly became the companions of my 
© misfortunes, and to conſider theſe 
« defarts as my country. — no 
hope of returning to that happy iſland 
in which it was the will of the gods 
© that 1 ſhould be born to reign, I felt 


« the change with the keeneſt ſenfibi- 


© lity: © What a dreadful example, 
« ſaidI, is Idomeneus to other kings 
« and what inſtruction may they de- 
4 rive from his ſufferings! They ima- 
« pine that their elevation above the 
«© reſt of men is a ſecurity from mis- 
4 fortunes; but, alas! their very ſupe- 
4c riority is their danger! I was dread- 
« ed by my enemies, and beloved by 
my ſubjects; I commanded a pow- 
erful and warlike nftion; Fame had 
acquainted the remoteſt regions with 
my glory; I was the lord of a fertile 
and delightful country; I received 
tribute from the wealth of a hundred 


deſcended from Jupiter, who was 
born in the country that I govern- 
ed; I was beloved as the grandſon 
of Minos, whoſe laws at once ren- 
dered them powerful and happy: and 
what was wanting to my felicity but 
the knowledge how to enjoy it with 
moderation! My pride, and the adu- 
lation which gratified it, ſubverted 
my throne, and 1 fell as every king 
muſt fall who delivers himſelf up to 
© his own paſſions, and to the counſels 


* 
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cities; I was acknowledged to be 
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TELEMACHUS, 
of flattery. When I came hither, I 


© laboured to conceal my anguiſh by a 
© look of chearfulneſs and hope, that! 
might ſupport the courage of my 
© companions. * Let us build a new 
« city,” ſaid I, “ to confole us for 
<< what we have loſt. We are ſurround- 


© ed with people who have ſet us a fair 


« example for the undertaking: we 
5 fre Tarentom riſing near us, a city 
„ founded by Phalautus and his La- 
© cedemonians: Philoctetes is build. 
«© ing Petilia on the ſame coaſt; and 
«©: Metapontum is another colony of the 
& like kind. Shall we do lefs than 
*- theſe ſtrangers have done, who are 
« wanderersas well as we, and to whom 
« Fortune has not been leſs ſevere?” 
© But I wanted the comfort which 1 
© ſought to beſtow, and concealed in 
C ny bekag that anguiſh which I ſooth- 
* ed in others. Of this I hoped no 
© other alleviation than 'to be releaſed 
© from the conſtraint of hiding it, and 
* anticipated the cloſe of day with 
© comfort; when, ſurrounded by the 


| © ſhades of night, I might indulge my 
_ © ſorrows without a witneſs. My eyes 


were then drowned in tears, and ſleep 
was a ſtranger to my bed; yet the 
next morning I renewed my labour 
with equal ardour and perſeverance: 
and theſe are the cauſes that T am old 
before my time.” { 

Idomeneus then requeſted the aſſiſt- 
ance of Telemachus and Mentor in 
the war that he had undertaken. *I 
* will ſend you to Ithaca,” faid he, 
© as ſoon as it ſhall be over; and, in 
the mean time, I will diſpatch ſhips 
to every corner in queſt of Ulyſſes; 
and from whatever part of the known 
world on-which he ſhall have been 
caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſent- 
ment of ſome adverſe deity, he ſhall 
be brought in ſafety: may the gods 
grant that he be ſtill alive! As for 
you, I will embark you in the beſt 
veſſels that ever were built in the 
Iſland of Crete; veſſels that are con- 
ſtructed of trees which grew upon 
Mount Ida, the birth-place of Jupi- 
ter: that ſacred wood can never periſh 
in the deep; it is reverenced equally 
by the rocks and winds; and Nep- 
tune himſelf, in the utmoſt fury of 
his wrath, does not dare to ſwell the 
waves againſt it. Be aſſured, there- 
fore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca 
in ſafety; and that no adverſe * 

| « tha 
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« ſhall again drive you tb another conſt, 
© The voyage is ſhort and eaſy. © Diſ- 
« miſs, therefore, the-Phoeniciat veſſel 
« that has brought you hither, and 
« think only of the glory you will 
© acquire by eftabliſhing the new king- 
« dom of Idomeneus, to atone for his 
« ſufferings that are paſt. This, O ſon 
« of Ulyſſes ! all prove that thou art 
worthy of thy father; and if the in- 
« exorable Fates have already compel - 
© led him to deſcend into the gloomy 
© dominions of Pluto, Greece ſhall 
« think, with pleaſure, that ſhe ſtill 
« ſees her Ulyſſes in thee.” 

Here Idomeneus was interrupted by 


— 


o 


END OF THE 


© Phoenician veſſel,” ſaid he: wh 

© ſhould we delay to taxe arms againit 
© your enemies, fince your enemies 
* muſt alſo be ours? If. we have been 
© victorious in the behalf of Aceſtus, 2 
© Trojan, and conſequently an enemy 
© ta Greece, ſhould we not exert our- 


© ſelves with more ardour; and ſhall we 


© not be more favoured by the gods, 


© in the cauſe of a Grecian prince, a 


© confederate of thoſe heroes by whom 


© the perfidious city of Priam was over- . 


© turned? Surely the oracle that we 
© have juſt heard has made doubt im- 


. © poſſible!” 
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BOOK x. 


ENT O R turned to Te. 
lemachus, who, while he 


roick ardour kindle in his 
boſom, with a look of 

4 calm complacency: * I 
< ſee with pleaſure, faid he, O ſon 


© of bay fart the defire of glory that 


© now ſparkles in your eye: but you 
5 muſt remember, that your father ac- 
« quired his pre-eminence among the 
© confederate princes at the fiege of 
Troy by his ſuperior wiſdom and diſ- 
© paſſionate counſels. Achilles, though 
< he was invincible and invulnerable; 
© though he was ſure to ſpread terror 
© and deſtruction wherever he fought; 
© could never take the city of Troy, 
< which, when he expired under her 
« walls, ſtood yet unſhaken, and tri- 
© umphed over the conqueror of Hec- 


© tor; but Ulyſſes, whoſe valour was 
under the direction of conſummate. 


« prudence, carried fire and ſword to 


it's centre; and it is to Ulyſſes that 


ve owe the fall of thoſe lofty towers, 
« which threatened confederate Greece 


- © more than ten years with deſtruction. 


A circumſpe& and ſagacious valour 
© js as much ſuperior to a thoughtleſs 


and 1 courage, as Minerva 
ars: let us therefore, before 


© we engage in this war, enquire upon 
© what grounds it is undertaken. Iam 
© willing to incur any danger; but it 


was ſpeaking, felt an he- 


© is fit I ſhould firſt learn, from Tdo- 
© meneus, whether his war is juſt; 
© againſt whom it is waged; and on 
* what forces he builds — hopes of 
© ſuccels, | 
When we arrived at this coaſt," 
_ Idomeneus, we found it in- 
* habited by a ſavage people, who liv- 
© ed wild in the foreſts, ſubſiſting up- 
© on ſuch animals as they could kill 
by hunting, and ſuch fruits and her- 
© bage as the ſeaſons produced without 
© culture. Theſe people, who were 
called Mandurians, being terrified at 
© the fight of our veſſels and our arms, 
© fled to the mountains; but as our ſol- 
© diers were curious to ſee the country, 
and were frequently led far into it in 
© purſuit of their game, they met with 
© ſome of the fugitives, and were ad- 


dreſſed by their chiefs to this effect: 


* We have abandoned the pleaſant 
© borders of the ſea, that you might 
« poſſeſs them; and nothing remains 
“ for us but mountains that are al- 
© moſt inacceſſible: it is therefore but 
© equitable, that of theſe mountains 
„ you ſhould leave us the peaceable 
6c eur nee Vou are fallen into our 

ands, a wandering, diſperſed, and 
« defenceleſs party; and we could now 
« deſtroy you, without leaving to your 
«© companions a poſſibility of diſcover- 
« ing your fate: but we will not dip 


'« oyr hands in the bloed of thoſe who, 


« though 
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« though ſtrangers, partake of - one 
« common nature with ourſelves. 

« then, in peacel Remember that you 
« are indebted for your lives to our 


« humanity; and that a people, whom 


« you have ſtigmatized with the name 


« of ſavages and barbarians, have giv- - 


« en you this leſſon of moderation and 
« generoſity!?ꝰ | 
Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the 
« barbarians, came back to the camp, 
and told what had happened. The ſol- 
« diers took fire at the relation; they 
diſdained that Cretans ſhould owe 
* their lives to a company of wander- 


© ing ſavages, who, in their opinion, 


« were more like bears than men. 
* They went out therefore to the chace 
© in great numbers, and better armed; 
they ſoon Fell in with a party of the 
« natives, and immediately attacked 
* them: the conteſt was bloody; the 
© arrows flew on each fide as thick as 
* hail in a ſtorm; and the ſavages were 
© at length driven back to their moun- 
„ tains, whither our people did not dare 
© to purſue them. 

A ſhort time afterwards they ſent 
two of the wiſeſt of their old men to 
me, demanding peace. They brought 
© me ſuch preſents as they had, the 
© ſkins of wild beafts, and the fruits of 
* the country. After they had given 


© them, they addreſſed me in theſe terms: 


« We hold, as thou ſeeſt, O king! in 
“% one hand the ſword, and an olive- 
„branch in the other; peace and war; 
„ chuſe either, Peace has the prefe- 
* rence in our eſtimation; it is for 
% peace that we have yielded to thy 
people the delightful borders of the 
5 ſea, where the ſun renders the earth 
& fertile, and matures the moſt delici- 
« ous fruits: peace is ſtil] more ſweet 
© than theſe — and for peace we 


„have retired to the mountains that 


« gare covered with eternal ſnow, where 
** Spring is decorated with no flowers, 


« and Autumn is enriched with no 


* fruit. We abhor that brutality 
** which, under the ſpecious names of 
ambition and glory, deſolates the 
earth, and deſtroys mankind, If thou 
bhaſt placed glory in carnage and de- 
** ſolation, we do not envy but pity the 
* deluſion; and beſeech the gods, that 
our minds may never be perverted 
by ſo, dreadful a phrenzy. If the 
* ſciences, which the Greeks learn 


fc with ſo much aſſiduity, and the po- 
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liteneſs which they boaſt of with ſuch 
conſcious ſuperiority, inſpire them 
with deſires ſo ſanguinary and inju- 
rious, we think ourſelves happy to 


be without theſe advantages. It will 


be our 'glory to continue ignorant 


and unpoliſhed, but juſt, bumane, 


faithful, and difintereſted; to be con- 
tent with littlez and to defpiſe the 
falſe delicacy which makes it neceſ- 
ſary to have much. We prize nothin 

but health, frugality, Heede and 
vigour both of body and of mind; we 
cultivate only the love of virtue, the 


fear of the gods, benevolence to our 


neighbours, zeal for our friends, and 
integrity to the world; moderation 
in e fortitude in di 
courage to ſpeak truth in every ſitu- 
ation, and a juſt abhorrence and con- 
tempt of flattery. Such are the 

le whom we offer thee as neighbours 
and allies! If thou ſhalt be fo blind. 
ed by the gods, in their diſpleaſure, 
as to reject them, experience ſhall 
teach thee, when it is. too late, that 
thoſe whoſe moderation inclines them 
to peace, are moſt to bedreaded when 
compelled to war. | 


While J liſtened to the. untatored 
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s ſequently ignorant of our 


wiſdom of theſe children of Nature, 
I regarded them with a fixed atten- 
tion; yet my eye was ſtill unfatisfied. 
Their beards were long, juſt as they 
grew; their hair was ſhorter, but 
white as ſhow; their eye-brows were 
thick, and their eyes piercing; their 
look was firm, their ſpeech delibe- 
rate and commanding, and their de- 

ortment ſimple and ingenuous. 

hey were covered only with ſome 
furs, which, being thrown looſely 
over them, were faſtened with a knot 
on the ſhoulder, and diſcovered mul. 


cles of a bolder ſwell, and arms of 


more finewy 
our wreſtlers. | | 
© I told theſe fingular envoys, that 9 
was defirous of peace; and ſettled ſe- 
veral articles of a treaty between us, 
with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, 
which we called upon the gods to wit- 
neſs; and, having made them pre- 
ſents in my turn, I diſmiſſed them. 
The gods, however, who had driven 
me from my kingdom that I was born 


ſtrength, than thoſe of 


to inherit, continued to perſecute me 


in this. Our hunting parties that 
were at this time out, and were con- 
treaty, met 
© a nume- 
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2 pumerous body of theſe poor ſava- ſtinctivs caura 


* 


; and, Ra upon 


2 
FR 


n the reſt into 
he w. 


| „ 
„hat bey may be the better able 
: El x be us, they have 


- 
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.< called in _to.their aſſiſtance. the Lo- 
n the Aguliang, the Lucagians, 
\<-tbs. Brutians, 100 the people of Cro- 
tobe, Neritum, and Brundubum, The 
.* Lycanians come ta battle with cha- 
„ Fiots that are armed with ſeythes; the 
©, Applians. are covered with the fins 
1 1 * wild heaſts they have flain, and 
-*..argarmed with mages that are covered 
_* with knots, and ſtuck full of iron 
-* ſpikes; they are of a gigantick ſta- 
Fc. ture; and the laborious exerciſes to 
+ which they e renger, them 
10 brawny and robuſt, that their very 
appearance is terrifying. The Lo- 
»<..exians, ho came anciently from 
big cb have not yet loſt all traces of 
[© their origin; they are leſs ſavage than 
the reſt; but they have added, to the 
regular diſcipline of the Greek troops, 
« the native vigour of the barbarians, 
aud the :habjtual waren produced 
„by conſtant attivity and roarſe fare, 
©. which render them invincible: they 
<. are armed with a long ſword; and, 


for defence, carry. a light target af 


„ wieker- work covered with ikins. 
The Brutians are. as light of foot as 
d re, fo that the graſs ſcarcely bends 
under them; nor is it eaſy to trace 

* their eps even upon the ſand: they 
-© ruſh upon their enemies almoſt before 
they are ſeen, and again vaniſh with 
the ſame rapidity... The Crotonians 
art formidable for their archery; the 

© carry ſuchbowsas few Greeks are ab 

* tobendzandifever they ſhould become 
© candidates in the Olympick Games, 
© they would certainly carry the prize: 


their arroyys are dipped in the juice of 


'«. ſome poiſonous herb, which is ſaid 
to grow upon the banks of Avernus, 


and the wound which they give is mor- 


<. tal, As for the inhabitants of Neritum 
and Brundoſium, they have nothing 
do honſt but corporal ſtrength and in- 


r 


eat fury, killed many 


e 
be moſt 
bad uſe of th 
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Aſter this explanation, Telemachus, 
who was impatient fora, battle, though 
only of taking the field. Mentor again 
perceived. and, reftrained bis. ardoun. 
Ho comes it, ſa;d, he to Idomeneus, 
* that the Locrians, who are themſelves 
aof Grecian origin, have taken up am 
« for the barbarians againſt the Greek 
« How comes it, that fo, many, colo- 
* nies flouriſh upon the ſame coal, 
that are pot threatened with the ſame 
© hoſtilities? You fay, O Idomenens| 
that the gods are vet yet weary of per- 
« ſecuting you; and I ſay, tha { have 
not. yet compleated your, inſtrudkon, 
All the misfortunes that vou have 
© ſuffered hitherto have not taught you 
© what ſhould be done ta prevent a wat. 
© What you have yourſelf relatedof the 
* candid. integrity of theſe barbarians, 
is ſuſhcient to ſhew that you miglu 
© have. ſhared with them the bleſſing 
* of peace; but pride and arrogance 
© neceſſarily. bring on the calamities of 
© war... You might have changed hof 
tages; and it would have been eaſy 
to have ſent ſome perſons, of proper 
authority, with the ambaſſadors, to 
have .procured. them a fafe return. 
„After the war had broken. out, yon 
„might have, put an end to it, by re- 
© preſenting to the ſulferers, that they 
were attacked by a party of your peo- 


ple who could bave received no intel- 


« .ligence of the treaty which had been 
« juit concluded, Such ſureties ought 
© to have, been given them as they 
© ſhopld. have required;, and your ſub- 
« zets. ſhould have been enjoined 10 
© keep. the treaty. inviolate, under .the 
7 non of. the. ſeyereſt puniſhments, 
© But what farther has happened ſince 
© the war broke out? 3 

I thought it beneath us, ſaid Idoy 
meneus,. to make any application to 
* theſe barbarians, when they had pre- 


£ cipitately called together all their 


« fighting. men, and. ſolicited the al- 
© filtance.of all the neighbouring ns- 
tions, to which, they neceſſarily ten- 


e. dered us hateful. and dungen 


thought the beſt thing I could do 
vis ſuddenly to ar paſſes 
jn the mountains that were not ſuſi · 
« ciently ſecured, which, was accord - 
$ ingly done; and this has put the bar- 
© barians very much in our power. I 
© have exeRted towers in [theſe paſſes, 
from which our 28 can ſo annoy 
the enemy, às effectually to prevent 
their invading our country from the 
mountains; while we can enter theirs, 
and ravage their principal ſettlements 
* when we: pleaſe, We are thus in a 
condition to defend-ourſelves again 
* ſuperior force, and keep off the al- 
© moſt innumerable multitude of ene - 
mies that furround us, although our 
force is not equal but as to peace, it 
* ſeems at preſent to be impoſſible. We 
© cannot abandon theſe towers without 
* expoling ourſelres to invaſion; and 
* while we keep them, they are confi- 
© dered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce 
* the natives to a ſtate of ſlaviſh ſub · 
« jeCtion,” 8 ue 4 
I know,” . replied. Mentor, © that 
* to the wiſdom of Idomeneus Truth 
© will be moſt welcome without orna- 
ment or diſguiſe. You. are ſuperior 
* to. thoſe who, with equal weakneſs 
* and timidity, turn away their eyes 
at her approach; and not having cou - 
* rage to correct their faults, emplo 
their authority to ſupport them. I 
will, then, freely tell vou, that theſe 
favages ſet you a noble example when 
* they came with propoſitions of peace. 
Did they, defire, peace becavie. they 
* were not able to * a War? Did 
they want either courage or ſtrength 
* to take the field againſt you? Cer - 
* rainly they did not; for their mar- 
* tial ſpirit is now equally manifeſt, 
with the npmber and force of the al - 
lies. Why was not their example 
thouzht worthy of imitation ? You 
have been deceived into misfortune 
* by falſe notions: both of honour and 
* ſhame: you have been afraid of mak - 
ing Your enemies proud; but have, 
© withbut. ſeruple, made thein power - 
* ful by an arragant and injuricus 
condlukt, which Rab united innume - 
- rable nations againſt yau- To what 
2 are theſe towers, of en 
you have ſo pompouſiy difplayed the 
© advantages, ut 5 e. all the fur- 
* Toubdin nations to the neceſſity 
© cither of periſhing themselves, or of 


Jing; you. to preſerve their free. 
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dom? Vou erected theſe towers for 
vyour ſecurity; but they are really the 
* ſource of your danger. A kingdom 
© js beſt fortified by juſtice, . modera- 
© tion, and good faith; by which wm 
© bouring ſtates are convinced that their 

territories will never be - uſurped, 
© The ſtrongeſt walls may give way, 
from various accidents which no fa« 
© gacity can foreſee; and the beſt · oon · 
« ducted war may be rendered unſuc - 
« ceſsful; by the mere. caprice and in- 
y conſtancy of Fortune: but the love 
and confidence of neighbouring ſtates, 
© that have experienced your modera- 
tion, will ſurround you with impreg- 
nable ſtrength; with bulwarks againſt 
which no force can preyail, and which 
temerity will ſeldom attack. If you 
* ſhould: be aſſailed by the folly: and 
© injuſtice of fome neighhouring po- 
« ex, all the reſt, being intereſted in 
© your preſervation, will unite in your 
© defence: the aſſiſtance of united na · 
© tions, Who would find it their inte- 
* ceſt to ſupport yours, would give 
© you advantages greatly ſuperior to 
© any. that you: can hope from theſe 
© hoaſted towers, which can only ren - 
© der e thoſe evils they were 
intended to obviate. If you had been 
«© careful at firſt to prevent jealouſy in 
„the neighbouring ſtates, your ring 
* city: would have. flouriſhed 2 
65 = you would have become the ar- 


9 „ „ 


piter of all the nations in Heſperia. 


* Let us, however, at preſent conſiden 
only how the future can be made to 
© atone for the paſt. You ſay, there 
are many colonies, ſettled upon this 
© coaſt from Greece; theſe, ſurely, are 
diſpoſed to ſuccour you; they cannot 
have forgotten the name of Minos, 
© the ſon of Jupiter; they cannot have 
© forgotten your atchieyements at the 
© ſiege of Troy, here you often figs 
© yalized yourſelf among the Grecian 

« princes in the cauſe of Greece: h 
do you not engage theſe. colonies in 
© your intereſt?” n 
Theſe colonies, replied Idome- 
neus, have all reſolved to ſtand neu- 
© ter: they have, indeed, ſome ineli- 
nation to aſſiſt me; but the magnifi« 
cent appearance of our city, while is 
bis yet rifing from it's foundation, has : 
* alarmed them. The Greeks, as well 
© as the reſt of our neighbours, are 
© apprehenſive that we have deſigus 
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e doſe à ſecond kin 
NT foreſee” thb 


_ "themſelves," as they grew u 
most criminal exceſfes. 


v after having ſubdued” the Parbarfanz 
e: ofthe" mountains, we hall puſh ou 
ambition farther. In a Word, al 


art againſt us: thoſe ho do not open 5 


dy attack us, ſecretly willi to ſet 


n and Je nas left . 


thott a fille ally,” 

of © This. 18, indeed, 8 whe 

„ ſid Mentor: ©by at 8 
ear powerfol, you' _—_ fub- 
© -yerte aer wer; and; while you 
urs che Sbfeck of entity and terror to 
ighbours from without; 

rh is exhauſted Withid, to main. 
in i wart which this enmity and 


terror have made neceſſary. "You 


ard indeed unfortunate to have i in- 


dürre this calamityß but Mn more © 


© unfortunate to have derived from 
qt but half the wifdom it might have 
rügt you. Is it neceffary you thould 
dom before you 
evils which ex- 
oe you to ſuch 3 los? Leave your 
75 Fate however, to me; 
tell me only what Grecian | cities there 
© axe upon 2 'coalt;” 
215 The principal,” ſaſd Idomeneus 
„ 6 Tarentum, Which was founde 


© uhout three years ago by Phalanthus, 
4 Steat number o boys were born in 


Lacbnia of women that forgot their 
„ huſpands doring their abſence in che 


„ Trejan war; Eben "theſe huſhand 


Kate back,” the women renounc 
6 their children to atone for their erimez 


_ and dhe boys, being thus deſtitut 


qt of father and mother, abandone 
„to the 
he laws 
© Dei executed * them with 
« fs "ſeverity; they formed themfelves 

to a body under Phafanthös, a bold, 

nterprizing, ajid ambitious chief 

4 kb, by various” artifices, hare 
© gained the hearts of the young men, 
4 brought them to this eoaſt where they 
© hive” made another Lackdemon of 


| rar. On another ſpot, Phi. 


* 


9 _ FI feelthy wiſdom, a 


I with imp 


be ae 


© Neſtor in | Heſperia' add conl#'yoq 
© nab: Him in "your intereſt! 
e«Neft6r; Under where ef E We o Have ſo 
offen fought befofe cee Is of Troy, 
"and bo Was then your friend, . 
„ in 4 common Cat 2 and en. 
ech by; mutual danger? —. Thave 
„ bet Him; Taid dom ys; * by the 
© zxrtifices of theſe People, who are bar - 
© Barians only in trame; for they have 
Thad the eonning to” perſuade Him 
chit I intended 1 ſelf tyrant 
© of Heſperia. Ken. We Fals ndethe 
© him? re 7 Mentor: Telemachos 
fade hi Jos 5 be fobnded 
"this ale nd before ve undertobł 
7 to Tearc 14 world for 'Ulyfles. By 
Roy Ulylles cannot be forgotten; 
„and be muſt ſtill remember the ten. 
„ derneſg which he expreſſed for Tele 
© 'machvs his ſon. Oor gm pal care 
muſt” be to remove bl fo eiern 
This war has been Kindled by the 
e'Fealouſy which you Have excited in 
© your neighbours;, and, by removing | 
4 Ma: jealio it wi "be pre 9 iſhed, 
Onde more Tentreat you to eaye the 
2 management of this affair to me.“ 
Idpmenęus was fo moved by this ad- 
dreſs of Mentor, that he was at firl 
unable to reply, and could only claſp 
bim to bis breaft in au extaſy of ſpeech- 
tenderneſs; at laſt, though not with, 
utalifficulty, ; Be found words, ©Phby 
© art,” faid 67 the meſſen r of Hea- 
d renounce 
terrers; yet Ti confeſs, that the 
e al hs in ariother would have | 
Wo try my anger. Thou oply 
© couldſt have perfuaded ing to ſeek for 
© peace; I had refolved t6 periſh or to 
© conquer; but it is better that I mould 
0 3 idedby thy eounſel an my own 
0 ons. How Happy is Telemachus, 
ag Ihe: with fuch a*$fide; can never 
* wander as I have wandered !. I trust, 
litit confidence, to thee: to 


+ thee Ae oF ods have commubicated<e- 


- © JefBal wittom; 852 could the counſel 


« lodtete 8 who ef e o much rehown « "gf Minerya' Have been ore Elutary 
„ be "oy; dy bring ng NE * e 75 2 
© trther the arrows o 2 ha 1 eluche, 25 
e Caffe che Halls öf Petilia; lefs pow: can e 1 VO 1005 
7 indeed, than Fürentum, but 4 Mentor nf d. W wal ** 
et with much greater wifdom Ptove ! n. 
uc, at à Title diffänce, there 1 nile Idomen menevs Ween 
| 12 bntum, à cit m_—_ the 58 83 by en: TRIS 
Rane fave founded. unde r e nbift;” this FAT, oF chatte, . 
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Thepepple-cried out, that the enemy had poured ed direRly: towards the, front of ! 
taken a great compaſs, and come down, the enemy; vhBỹ were ele 2. 
without attempting the paſſes that Ido» fee a man, wholly unattended, reſent 
meneus had ſecured, to behege $alen- Himſelf, before them, While, be: was 
tum. The old men and the; women pet at-a diſtance; he held out t them 
were ſtryck with-conſternation, + Alas? the branch of an ole, as 4 3 of 
laid they, have we then quitted our peace. When he was come heat enough 
native country, the drar and fertile to be heard, he demanded that their 
« plains of Cretez and followed an un- chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; and.as.ſnon - 
fortunate prince through ali the dan- as they were got together, he addrefſed- = 
gers of the ſeas, to found a ne city, them in theſe terms onnone 
« which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to i ſee before me the ſtrength of eve- 
« aſhes!' From the walls, which were ry ns tion that flouriſhes in this ha 
ſcarcely | finiſhed, there appeared, in 5. country;+and I:know- that the gene» - ' 
the yaſt plain below, the caſques cui- © rous purpole of this * ot 
raſſes, and ſhields, of the enemy, which * defence of | a common cauſe; of chat 
glittered in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled - © liberty which is at once the bigth-: - 
the 6ght: their, ſpears covered the earth right, the happineſs, and the glerx. 
to the horizons. like the rich harveſts of mankind, I honor wur ea; 
which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, but permit me to point out aß af 
ripens in the ßelds of Enna, to reward : way, by which your liberty and h- 
the labour of the huſbandman. Among nour may be preſerved, without the 
theſe were diſeovered the chariots arm- effuſion of blood. Among other 
ed with ſcythes; and all the different princes in end I ſee Neſtos:- 
nations in the confederacy were, by — Thy years, and wildomy,O-Neftop! 
their arms and habits, eaſiſy to be dif- bave acquainted-thee with the.cala- 
tinguiſneee l.. mities of war, even when it is Under - 
Mentor, that he might view them to taken with juſtice, and favoured: bx 
greater advantage, aſcended a high the 1707 War is the moſt dreadful 
tower, and Idomeneus and Telema- of all evils by which Heaven has a-. 
chus followed him. They preſently flided man. Thou canſt never fer- 
diſcovered Philoctetes on one ſide, and get what. was ſuffered by the Greeks - 
Neſtor, who. was eaſily known, by his * during the ten years that they ſpent 1 
venerable age, with his ſon, Piſſtratus, before the walls of Troy; what divi- 
on the other. How is this l eried * fions' among their chiefs! what ca- 
Mentor; ou ſuppoſed that Philoc- .* prices of Fortune! what carnage. by- 
tetes ant Neſtor would content: them- the hand of Hector! what calamivy 
* ſelves with affoxding you no aſſiſt - in diſtant cities, during the long ab- 
* ance; but you ſee that they are in ſence of their kings; and what wie- 
arms againſt you; and, if 1 am not fortunes at iheir return! how me | 
* deceived, ithbſe other troops, that were ſhipwrecked on the pr m_ 1 
come on with ſb deliberate a pace, of Caphareus; and ſome peine, 
and in ſueh perfect order, are Lace- with circumſtances of yet more ho 
* demonians, under the command af ror, in the boſomg of their wives. 
»Phalanthus. All are againſt you; The gods, doubtleſe, in their wrath, , 
* there is not a ſingle nation upon the fſuffered them to be ſeduced by tpe 
* coalt of which you have not made an * falſe ſplendor of that expedition, 8 
* enemy, without inteuding it. May they never, Q pegple e 8 ST 
Mentor, the moment he had made tia f diſtinguiſh; you by. ſo. fatal = 
this diſcohery, deſeended haſtily from victory! Tray, indeed, is in anes s 
the tower, and went towards a gate af „ but it all baxe been better for 
the city, on that ſide towartis which the Greece if ſhe had fill flouriſhed imabl © 
enemy advanced the immediately; or- 5 her- glory, and Paris had ſtill en- 
dered the centinel to open itz and Ide- joyed, with Helen, ſuch pleaſureg.as © 
meneus, aſtoniſhed at che commanding are {permitted t infamy and guilt, - 
dignity of his deportment, did not dare Does not \PhiloReres, who as fo © 
to aſk his. dein. He went out at the long vretehed and-abandoned in-the oo 


any ang, 1 _"_ with bis han 6 Iſle of Lemnoa, fear the hketalamb. * 
nabody ſhould follow him, ad> ties from a like war? Have not the 
e ee Bon oo Ne ag DO Ge 4 „ people 


- 


4 


* 


© the long abſence of their prine 


© their captains, and their OG, 


< who went to the ſiege of Troy? An 
is there a fingle Grecian, at this 
© hour, upon the coaſt of Heſperia, 


hat is not à Fugitive from his ohn 


Ay in conſequence of that fatal expe- 
„E 
* i en eee Mentor ad- 


Vanced towards the Pylians; and Nef. 


tor, recollecting his features, came 


Forward to ſalute him. It is with 
"© great pleaſure,” ſaid he, that T once 
more give my hand to Mentor. Tt 
i many years ſince I firſt ſaw you in 
© Phocis : you was then only fifteen 


© years old ; but I perceived the dawn- 


ing of that wiſdom which has fince 
© been fo confpicuons to the world. 
Tell us, however, by what chance 
—_— came hither ;\ and what expe- 
dient you have thought of to preverit 
© war? Idomeneus has compelled us 
to attack him. We demand on]; 
peate; which is our intereſt; and our 
< defire: but it is impoſſiblè that᷑ peace 
ſhould de ſecured till he is deſtroyed. 
He has violated all his engagements 
With the neighbouring people; and, 
if we'were'now'to-conelude'a treaty 
© with him, it would ſerve no other end 
than to diſſolve our confederacy, 4 


on Which only our ſafety depen 


He has ſufficiently manifeſted his 
ambition to reduce every other na- 
tion te flaveryy and we have no 


means to eſtabliſh our on liberty 


but the ſubverſion of his new king- 


4 dom. His want of publick faith 
has redueed us 10, this alternative, 
-© either of. putting an end to his power, 
Dor receiving bis poke. If you tan 

© ſhew'that He may fill be truſted with 

4 fſaſety, and aſſufe us of peace in con- 


© ſequence-of'a treaty, all the nations 


- 


© that you ſee here donfederated againſt. 
© him will glattlylay down their arms, 


and we will cobfeſs that your wiſ- 
© dom'is greater than ours. 


« You know, replied Mentor, that 
__©Ulyſfes has entruſted his fon Tele- 


„ machus to my care? The young 


man, impatient to diſcover what was 


become of his father, went firſt to 
'© Pylos, where yoù received him with 
© all the kindneſs that he had reafon to 
expect from the friend of his father; 
* and hen he left ob, appointed your 


5 


ing in that 
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oon fon te. conduct him bn bit way, 
He went after wards many diftant 
voyages by ſea; he has viſited Sieily 
and Egypt, and the Iſlands of Cy. 
prus and Crete: the winds, or rather 
the gods, have at length thrown him 
upon this coaſt, as he was returning 
©'to Ithaca. We are come juſt in time 
< to'ſpare ydu the horrors of another 
© war; for you mall not now 'truſt in 
© Tdomeneus; but in the ſon of Ulyſſes 
Wand myſelf, for the fulfilling” of 
<< whatever ſhail be ſtipulated in axreaty 
© of peace.” , 5 55 
During this conference between 
Mentor and Neſtor, in the midſt of the 
confederate troops, Idomeneus and 
Telemachus, with all the Cretans un- 
der arms, were ſpectators of the fcene 
from the walls of Salentum » they were 
very attentive to diſcover. in what man. 
ner Mentor's difcourſe was received; 
and wiſhed they could have been pre- 
ſent at the conference of two men ſo 
venerable for age and wiſdom. - Neſtor 


had, always been conſidered as ſupe- 


rior to the other princes of Greece in 
experimental knowledge and graceful 
elocution : it was he that reſtrained the 
anger of Achilles, the pride of Aga - 
memnon, the ferocity of Ajax, andthe 
precipitate courage of Diomedes. Per- 
ſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from 
his lips; and the ſound of his voice 
alone was ſufficient to excite attention: 
when Neſtor ſpoke, ſurrounding be- 
roes were filent, and he only had the 
IE. ſoothing diſcord: into peace. 

e began now to feel the chilling in- 
fluence of age; but his words were ſtill 


forcible and ſweet. He frequently re- 


lated paſt events, that youth might be 
inſtructed by his experience; and, 
though his ſpeech was ſomewhat ſlow, 
yet bis narratives were pleaſing. 

But this venerable ſage, ſo admired 
by all Greece, ſeemed to loſe all bis 
eloquence, and all his dignity, from 


the moment that he appeared in com- 


petition with Mentor: in compariſon 
with him, be ſeemed to be withered 
and depreſſed by age; for the vigour 
and activity of aer appeared to 
have ſuffered no injury from time. In 
the elocution of Mentor, though it was 
grave and ſimple, there was a vivacity 
and . eas {m9 began to be want- 

of Neſtor : what he ſaid ws 


ſhort, preciſe, and nervous; he * 


i 


TELEMACHUS. 


the point in queſtion. If it was ne- 
ceſſury to mention the ſame thing more 
than once, either to inculcate pr per- 


no repetitions; and he ſpoke only to 


ſuade; it was always by ſame happy 


ſimile or alluſion. He had alſo the art 
of inſinuating truth by a kind of name · 
leſs complaiſance and good humour, 
when it was neceſſary to accommodate 
himſelf to particular diſpoſitions and 
capacities. There was ſomething in 
the appearance of. theſa penſgns that 
ttrongly excited veneration and love 
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among the multitude that forrounded 
them: the forces that were confederated 
againſt Salentum crouded one upon 


2 that they might get à nearer 


view of their perfons, and cateh u 

ſome fragment of thei r Aiko ek 
Idomeneus, and the people that were 
with him, fixed their, eyes upon them 


with the utmoſt eagerniefs and ardour, 


to diſcover the purgort of what they 
fud by their geſtures 
nance. 1 
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N the mean time,- Tele- 
machus, who could no 


tience, diſengaged him- 


which. Mentor had * out, com- 
manded it to be opened, with a tone of 
authority which was- immediately obey- 
ed. Idomeneus, who believed him to 
be ſlill ſtanding at his fide, was in a 
few. moments ſurprized to ſee him run- 
ning croſs the plain, and not far from 
the place where Neſtor ſtood. Neſtor 
immediately knew him; and advanced 
with haſte in his looks, but with a flow 
and heavy pace, to receive him. Te- 
lemachus threw himſelf on his neck, 
and held him locked in bis arms, with - 
out power to ſpeak: at laſt he cried out 
= © my father! I fear not to claim 
« you by the deareſt tie! The loſs of 
i" him from whom I derive my birth, 
© and the parental kindneſs which I 


© have experienced in you, give me a 


© right to call you by that tender name. 
© You are a father, whom I am again 


© pefmitted to embrace! O might I 


© once more be permitted thus to em- 
© brace Ulyſſes! If anything can atone 
© for his loſs, it is the finding his wiſ- 


c dom, his virtues, and his tenderneſs, 


in you. 
The alfeRionate ardour of this ad- 
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longer reſtrain his impa- 


ſelf from the crowd; and 
running to the gate by 
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dreſs melted Neftor into tears; and he 
was touched with a ſecret pleaſure at 
perceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender 
ſenſibility in his young friend, which 
gave new grace to his countenance, 
The beauty, the ſweetneſs, and the 
noble confidence of this young ſtran- 
ger, who had, without precaution, 
ventured among ſo many enemies, aſto- 
niſhed the allies. © Is not this the fon 
© of the old 'man,” faid they, who 


came to ſpeak with Neſtor? We cer · 


« tainly ſee the ſame wiſdom at two 


ages; in one of them it is only in 
© bloſſom, in the other it is -matured . 


© jnto fruit.” 


Mentor, Who had with great plea- | 


ſure obſerved the tenderneſs with which 
Neſtor received Telemachus, availed 
himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable 
to his purpoſe. * Here is the ſon of 
« Ulyſſes,” ſaid he, * ſo dear to all 
© Greece, and ſo tenderly beloved by 


© you! I offer him as an hoſtage, as. 
© the deareſt pledge that can be given, 


for the accompliſhment of whatever 
© ſhall be . on the part of Ido- 
* meneus. You cannot ſuppoſe that! 
would aggravate the loſs of the fa- 
© ther by that of the ſon, or expoſe 
« myſelf to the reproaches of Pene- 
© lope for having ſacrified her child to 
« the ambition of the new King of Sa- 
* lentum, With this pledge, ye na- 
: OY 1 8 © tions 


= 


PR 1 8 | a ey” SN ' ws 
tons of Heſperia! voluntarily offered 
1 by wage and ſent by the gods that 
© zre lovers of amitys 1 begin my pro- 
© poſitions! for eſtabliſhing a laſting 
14 ace. IF AF 08-5 ” 
At the name of peace a confuſed mur- 


mur was heard "(reading from ranx to 


rank; an inartichlate expreſſion of an- 
ger, Which was with Uifhcultyreſtram - 
ed; for al that were prefent* thou t 
every moment Toft by whictlie-bartle 
was delayed! they innginetthar Men- 
tor had no defign'but to foftem their re- 
ſentment, and roh them of their prey. 
The Mandurians, in particular; could 


not bear to think of being again de- 


ceived x. and, as they feared hat the 
eloquence of Mentor would gain over 
' their ales, they frequentij) attempred 
to interrupt him: they began to ſu pect 
all the "Greeks that were in the field ; 
and Mentor, ho perceived this ſuſpi- 
. tion, immediately reſolyed to increaſe 

it, that he might weaken” the confede - 
racy by diviting it into factionss 
. ©Tconfels,” ſaid hes that the Man- 
©durians have reaſon to complain, and 
to inſiſt upon ſatis faction for the- in- 


jury they have füfferedz but it is not 


*'cqually reafonable that the aneient 
inhabitants pf the country ſnould re- 
„ gard a Greeks who. have eſtabliſned 
' colonies” upon, this coaſt; with ſufßi- 


©cion,, and” majignity : the "Greeks, . 


therefore, ought to maintain a rm 
union among themfelves, that they 

may be able to compel a proper treat- 
ment from the nations that urround 
| * them; Although they oughtnet, upon 

* any pretence, to uſurp their 23 2 
Ind that 1domeneny has unfor- 
* tunately given ſufffcient cauſe of ſea - 


*Jouſy; bat: this jealouſy may eaßly 


be removed: Telemachus andimyfelf 


* are both ready to betome hoſtages ſor 


© bis: future god faith, and te con- 
tinue in your power till“hisgtipula- 

' tions afl. be Folfed—T*know," 
Aid he, addixffing Him felf 10 the Man- 
dere, „aber you ang pferden the 
*"Cretans having ſeſtech ihe paſſed of 
the mountains by firprize] and ſe⸗ 

* cpred to-themfelves the ppwer of en- 
8 tering,” at pleaſure, the *couptry to 
n 
might Nays hi rhe JOn® copntry 
* 'upon Het ex+coaſt - theſe” paſſes" the 
* Cretans Have feftißed b e 
troggly gasrifoned ; tee towers, 
chen, are the immediate cauſe of the 
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_ © vaded; But, wiſe as thou art, O fall 


was moved; and it ſeemed- as if Mars 


elf agaln to tht aſſembly in theſe terms. 


3 207 
© war; if there 18 any other, let ĩt be 
„% 7407 TO 

\ The chief of the-Manduridns then 
advanced;. and ſpoke” to the followin 
effe& .* © ate ver is the.canſe of the 
« war, we have” done every thin that I 
© was poſſible to avoid it: thegods' 
our witneſſes that we made uſt 
every art to keep Peace among us; till 
© ſhe was driven awaybythe = Og 
© bitfon of the Cretans, anc che perfidy 
that made it impoſſible to truſt them 
even om their oath. These infatuat 
+ people have reduced us to the fa 
neceſſity of periſting ourſel ves, 
deſtroying them. bile they con · 
© tiriue_ in” poſſeſſion of the paſts thi 
© have fortified, we ſhall always appre- 
hend a deſigu to invadt our territor 
and enſlave our perſons. If they | 
© a' fincere defire to live at peace with 
their neighbours, they woult reſt fa. 
© tished with: the countryithat we have 
© voluntarity- ceded” to them: thi 
4 h = no ambitious de- 
63 againſt the liberty” of others; 
9 N n be 
© folicitous to ſecure the avendes.'by . 


* which" their territory ctuld he in- 


\ 


© of days! thou knoweſt them nor ; - 
© and it is by-mjsf6rtune only that w 
© know them: ceaſe, then, 1 254 * Se 
© of Heaven! to prevent ſ jut and 8 
| which He, I 


T4 


neceſſary a war, without 
ſperia mult for ever deſpair of peace, 
They are an ungrateful; a ert lee, 
and änhuman people; whbmthe gods | 
have ſent among us Oe ange * | 

© interrupt ourtrapquillity,andpuntth | | 
© our offences: Nh ems nyt nf 
© haye puniſhed, will avengetus; one. 
our enemies alſo ſhull*experience tha 
they are q̃uſt. r 

Art theſe words the whole uffn 


and BeHdna-were paſſſhg from rank tc 
rank} and kindling in ey Begin thas 
rage of war which Mentor had Taboured 
to extmguiſh; But he addreffen bine 


oo + eee they migh! 
reg ſonably be rejected j but whit & 
offer yon is certain and immedinte 
advantage. If yon arg not eqntent | 
to reteiys TEHemachibs and my elf as - 
hoſtages, twelte of the dbl 


© brayelt Cretans ſhkll bedglivered ge 
your Hands It is, however, but Fall 
that hoſtages ſnovld alſo. be given en 

| "FO 
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fear, and without meattne(s : he de- 


The 8 
© Dees, peace upon the ſame principles 
on which, you ſay you deſire it, 22 
dom and moderation; not becauſe 
© he deſires to repoſe in voluptuous 


ſpe&t of the dangers, of war; he is, 
xe you, ready to periſh, or to con- 
% quer; but be prefers peace to the 
© moſt ſplendid victory; he diſdains the 
| 12 of being vanquiſhed; but he 
confeſſes that he fears to be unjuſt, 
© and is not aſhamed to make an atone- 
ment for his faults... He offers you 
peace with the ſword in his hand: 
© but ke would not haughtily impoſe it 
upon his own conditions; for he ſets 
7 55 valus upon a compulſory treaty. 
He defires a peace in which all parties 
: 4 ſhall be content, which ſhall. put an 
end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all re- 
7 ſentment, and remove all diſtruſt: bis 
_ © ſentiments are juſt what you would 
ih them to bez and nothing is ne- 
*ce ary. but to convince you. of this 
* truth, which ,would not be difficult 
if you would hear me without pre- 
© judice and paſſion. Hear, then, ye 
nations, dikinguiſhed by valour !— 
and hear, ye chiefs, whom wiſdom 
has united what I ſhall now offer 
1 on the part of Idomenevs.. It is not 
ot that, he ſhould invade the terri- 
\»* tory of his neighbours; neither is it 
© juſt that his territory ſhould be in- 
© vaded: he conſents that the towers, 
© by- which, he has fortified the paſſes, 
© ſhould. be garriſoned by neutral 
troops. Vou, Neſtor and you, P- 
Joctetes. are of Grecian origin; yet, 
© in this 
© againſt Idomeneus: you cannot, 
© therefore, be ſuſpected of partiality 


© liberty. of Heſperia. To you, then, 


© of war. ſhall be confided: : you have 
© not leſs. intereſt in preventing the 
© original natives of Heſperia from de- 
ſtroying Salentum, a new colony like 
© your own, than in Pr}venting 
meneus from vſurping the poſſeſſions 
| . of his neighbours; hold, then, the 
balance between them; and, inſtead 
© of deſtroying, by fire and fword, a 
© prople whom. you ought to cheriſh. 
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© tranquillity, or is terrified by a pro- 


varrel, you have declared 
© to his intereſts; you take part only 
© in the common cauſe, the peace and 
the paſſes which have been the cauſe . 


Ido- . 
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© yous.part;:. for Idom though © and to love, fecure to-yourſelyes thi 
7 e delires peace, deſires It. without glory of acting at once as mediator 


and judge. Vou will, per tell 
me, n | 
to be fulfilled ; but 1 ſhall. abun. 
dantly fatisfy you that Idomeneus is 
ſincere. The hoſtages which I have 
already mentioned ſhall be, recipro, 
tally gon, and detained till the 
paſſes mall be put into your hands, 
When the. ſecurity, not oniy of, $a. 
lentum, but of all Heſperia, is at your 
diſcretion, will you not be content? 
Whom then can you diſtruſt but | 
yourſelves ?: Von do not dare to con- 
fide in Idomeneus: but, as a 
that his intention is Koneſt, 9 
ready to conſide in you; he is ready 
to truſt you with the quiet, the liſe, 
and the liberty, of himſelf and his 
people. If it is true that you defire 
only an equitable and laſting peace, 
ſuch a peace is now offered you upon 
terms that leave you no pretence to 
reject it. Let me, however, once 
more caution you againſt imagining 
that Idomeneus has made this pro- 
poſal from fear: his motives are pru-· 
dence and equity; and, conſcious to 
the rectitude of bie intention, he will 
be under no concern about your opi- 
nion, though you. ſhall impute that 
to weakneſs 1 he knows to pto- 
ceed from virtue. He was, in the 
beginving, uilty of ſome faults ; 
and he thinks it an honour. to-ac+ 
knowledge them, by the offer of {och 
terms as anticipate your wiſhes. He 
who hopes that be ſhall be able to 
hide his faults, by affecting to 93 
port them with arrogance and pride, 
diſcovers the moſt deplorable wesk- 
neſs, the moſt deſpicable vanity, and 
the groſſeſt ignorance of his on in- 
terns but he who acknowledges his 
faults to an enemy, and offers repata - 
tion, gives the ſtrongeſt proof that he 
can never commit them again; and 
diſplays . a . wiſdom and fortitude 
which, if peace is rejected, mult make 
his © enmity formidable. Beware, 
then, that the fault in. the preſent 
quarrel does not become yours. 1 
you. reje& Juſtice and Peace, when 
they ſue for your acceptance, be i. 
ſored. that the cauſe of Peace and 
Juſtice will be 1 3. and Ido- 
meneus, ho had juſt reaſon to fear 
* the diſpeaſure of the gods, 


— 


TELEMACHUS. 
e Wem in his favour againſt you. | 


2 
nachus and myſelf wilt take: 
«arms in his defence; and E call 
© the powers, both of heawen and: of 
+ hell, to witneſs, that the mm 
< which T haue nous offered 
+ juſt? 2 
torthen lifted upthe olive-branch 
which he held in his handy that the 
dittant multitude might behotdthe'ſym.- 
bol of peace. The chiefe, who 
bim near, were- aſtbniſhed and daazbed 
with the celeſtial radiance that | ſparkled 
in his eyes and perceived in him ſome- 
thing majeſtick and 3 be- 
youd all that fancy had gion we 
deings. Fhat magick o — ape 
at once fo foreibls auch ſo fweet,: had; 
26 it were, ſtolen away their hearts: it's 
power was ſecret, but irreſſtible; like 
that of the myſterious ſpelts, which, in 
the dead — of the night, arreſt the 
moon w the ſtats of heaven, calm the 
of the ſex, command the winds 
3 waves to be ſtill, and ſuſpend 
the moſt rapid rivers in their courſe; 


"Th 


1 
6 


He appeared, in the midſt of this | of 
and . — multitude, tike —— H 


ſurroudded' by tigers, whole ferocity 
had been then away by the fweet- 


neſs. of his voice, "til they” —_ with 


their fondneſs by their 'careſſes, and 

their fubmiſſion by tick his feet: 
At firſt, the wholeafſemblywas fileat; 
the chiefs-looked upon each other, un- 
able to oppoſe the eloquence of Men- 
tor, and wondering 3 — he could be. 
Every eye of the furrounding multi- 
tude was immoveably' fixed upon him 

and e ue was held I» 
ſear he ſhould have Rib — to 


ay, which the words of another” _ BS» = 
utum 


prevent from be heard. TI 
they eanceived no that could k 
'24ded to what he had faid: already, 


they withed that he had hot been 
ſo ſoon; and his words ihr de fhid 
to be engraver upon their hearts. His 
elogution made him not only believed 
bat beloved x and held in fuſpenſe all 
the faculties of thoſe that heard him, 
who fcarce dared eben to breathe; left 
— ſhould loſe the leaſt Word which 
| from his li N 
This filence was Taceecded by a kind 

of low-murmur, which gradually dif- 

uſed itſelf through the whole aſſembly: 


it was not the confuſed ſound of inar- 


W indigaation, but. rather the 


* 
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of gentleneſs and complacency, = 
whic were before ſilentiy expreſſed in | 
— "The Manduriting | 


who had been ſo-lately tranſported with 
rage, "now: let their weapons. fall fiom 
their hands; and the fierce Phakanthas; 
with: his Eacedemonians;' wondered 8 
find themſthves foftened into kindneſs. 
the veſt of the unit nations deganz 26 
ſigh after the e 
op before tha ; and Philoctetes; DI 
ſenſibility had been: inereaſed by miſt 
fortune, could not refrain from twhkrs; 
Neſtor, "who was ſo ir 
ad mirstion and deligie at” ie 'h 
courlbof Mentor, tlizthiewas unibls to 
fpeak; embrace& him Witti 'ineffable 
tenderneſs; and” the: by > ot multitude 
eriad out t her, AS 
4 — wiſdom 444 
8 et Bank ce In the firſt in- 
terval of ſilence, Neſtor e to 


Erde 


Ent * I 
rceiving thats IN 
Ms a voor pos oe contented himnfelf | 


faying——+ You ſee,” & Mentor? 
© what wonders the words-of 'a- 
©. mar car produce! Wen Wi 


f and Virtue _ aſſdon is 
© calm} SIZE foe juſt, 
0 * changed into ſriendſhipj — our 
2 for I a deſite of 

eace. The peace that yon 
Eee. As hs The-chinfs, 
at the fame time, ſtretched out their 
hands, th token of their confewt; ----- * 
. ge _ be of 
ned; and b act 
uaint Idom by ay he wight leave 
* city without: fear, In the meat 
time, Neſtor went up to Felemachns, 
and embtraced” him. My amiable 
5 young friend,“ ſaid he, *thy father 
« way the wiſeſt of alt the princes'of 
Greece! Mayeſt thou be favoured 


wich equal wiſdom, aud with better 


« fortune. The fimilitude of your 
« ſons is great; and the remembednce 


„of Ulyfes; which thit-has revived 


contributed to ſoften our reſentment. 
Phalanthus, though he way by nature 
Roter and unfeeling,” ad though” he 
had never ſeen Ul 0 was, notteith- 
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g 
and thoſe of 


gathering round Telemachus, were 
Preſſing him to relate his adventures; 
_ when'Mentor returned with Idomenevs, 
and the Cretan youth, who followed in 


his ſon; and the chiefs 


his train. Af has ge | 
* Art-the fight of Idomeneus the re- 
ſeentment of the confederate nations 
began to revive; but Mentor extin- 

88 the fire before it broke out. 
_ © Why: do we delay,“ ſaid he, to 


' Ficonclade' this ſacred alliance, which 


the powers of Heaven ſhall witneſs 
and defend May the gods avenge 
it's violation, by wrhomſoever it 
„ ſhall be violated! and may all the 
 ©/ horrors of war, averted from the 
2 the innocent, e 
1 upon perjured and exectable 
„bead of Ag — ambition ſhall 
dare to trample upon the ſacred rights 
of this alliance! May he be deteſted 
both in heaven and upon earth! May 
_ © he derive no advantage from his per- 
dy! May the infernal Furies, in 
£ the moſt horrid forms, excite in bis 
<-breaf everlaſting rage and deſpair! 
< Let him periſh without hope of bu- 
4 rial Let his limbs be the prey of 
© vultures and of dogs! When he de- 
4 ſcends to the infernal regions, may 
£ the Gulph of Tartarus receive him! 
* and may he there ſuffer: ſeverer tors 
1 mentsthan-thoſe of Tantalus, Ixion; 
ad the Danaids, for ever and for 
eber But may this peace rather re · 
„ main unſhaken, like the mountains 
of Atlas, that ſuſtain the ſkies! May 
-  ©/it be revered by every nation upon 
«earth; and it's bleſſings deſcend from 
generation to generation! May the 
names of thoſe who have made it be 
< held in admiration and love by our 
s lateſt poſterity! Let it ſtand as a mo- 
del for every peace that ſhall he bere- 
after founded upon equity and good 
© faith} and let 2925 that deſire 
4 to ſecure happineſs by unanimity, 
follow the example of the people of 
' 8- Heſperia?” - F326 
+ -Jdomeneus, and the reſt of theprinces, 
then ratified the peace upon the condi- 
tions that had been propoſed, by an 
_ oath; and twelve hoſtages: were inter- 
changed between them. Telemachus, 
by his own choice, was one of theſe 
given by Idomeneus; but the allies 
would not conſent that Mentot ſhould 
be another; inſiſting that he ſhould re - 


arne 


_ anſwer: for his conduct, and 991 


hundred bulls of the ſame eblbur, ha- 


of life; and the prieſts burnt an incenſe 


lated all that happened to them, af; 


main ich TIdomeneus; chat le mi t 


tend his council, till his engagements 
ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. An hun- 
dred heifers, as white as ſnow; and un 


ing their horns gilt, and adorned with 
gents of flowers, were then ſacri- 

ced between the camp and the city, 
The bello wing of the victims that fell 
under the ſacred knife reſounded from 
the neighbouring hills; their blood 
flowed. in a ſmoking: torrent on every 
ſide; and the moſt exquiſite wines were 
poured abundantly in libations to the 
gods: the aruſpices conſulted; the en- 
trails, ſtill panting with the remains 


upon the altar, which roſe in a eloud of 
fragrance, and perfumed all the plain. 
In the mean time, ſoldiers on both 
ſides forgot that they had been enemies, 
and began to entertain each other with 
their adventures: they reſigned them - 
ſelves to a pleaſing relaxation after 
their labours, and taſted the ſweets-of 
peace. by anticipation. Many of thoſe 
who had followed Idomeneus to the 
ſiege of Troy, recollected their ac- 
quaintance'in the ſoldiers of Neſtor, 
with whom they had fought in the 
ſame cauſe; they embraced each other 
with great affection, and mutually re- 


ter tbey had laid the magnificent city, 
that _ the-glory of Aka, 2 
they laid themſelves down upon the 
graſs, crowned. themſelves with flow - 
p% and rejoiced over the wine which 

d been. brought in large vaſes from 
the city to celebrate the 'bleſſings of 
the day. 5 +a ; a 2 vos 
During this ſcene of chearfulneſ⸗ 
and amity, Mentor cried out, as by a 
ſudden impulſe—*/Henceforth, O ye 
kings and leaders! theſe aſſembled 
nations, although diſguiſed by va- 
© rious names, and governed by dif- 
ferent chiefs; half be ene people! 
© Thus do the gods, »who love the 
5 creatures of their power, delight to 
become the band of union between 
them. What is the race of man, 
but one family widely ſeatteted upon 
„the earth! All men by nature are 
© brothers, and ſhould be mutually 
5 endeared. by a brother's love: ac- 
6 curſed be thoſe impious barbarians 
who ſeck for glory in the kindred 

o 
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© Ylood, which differs but in name round us, there is ons who acts bx 


„from their own! War, indeed, is 


< ſometimes neceſfary; but the neceſ- 
« ſity of war is the reproach of man. 
< Let ambitious royalty no more pre- 
tend that war is to be defired as the 
means of glory; for nothing can be 
< glorious that is inhuman. He that 
« would acquire glory at the expence 
of humanity is a monſter, and not a 


© manz nor can true glory be thus ac- 


« quired: glory is nothing more than 
the radiance of yirtuez and the virtue 
of a prince is moderation and bene- 
© yolence. 
© may be offered to the vanity and the 
« folly of a tyrant; but even thoſe 
© that offer it confeſs, in the ſecret lan- 
* guage of their heart, that glory is 
! [ef deſerved in proportion as it is 
* diſhoneſtly ſought. He ought to be 
©* lightly py Fans,” of men, by whom 
* men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to 


: gratify a brutal vanity, he will de- 
« ge 


the earth with their blood. 


Happy is the prince who loves bis 
: ef e, and is beloved by them; who 
< 


as confidence in his neighbours, 
© and whoſe neighbours have confi- 


« dence in him; who is ſo far from 


making war againf them, that he 
« prevents their making war againſt 
© each other; and who can excite envy 
© in foreign ſtates only by the happi- 


© neſs which he diffules through his 


* own! Let your aſſemblies, then, O 


b h powers of Heſperia! be frequent: 
4 


all the princes that are now pre- 
ſent meet at leaſt once in three years, 


to confirm the preſent peace by a rei- 
© terated vow; to repeat your mutual 


« promiſes, and deliberate upon your 
common intereſts, While you poſ- 
ſeſs the plenty of this delightful 
country, united by the bands of 
peace, you will at home be glorious, 
© ard abroad invincible. Diſcord 
only, that infernal fury, who af- 
* cends from hell to torment man- 
* kind, can interrupt the felicity which 
* is deſigned you by the gods! 

Our readineſs to conelude a peace, 
replied Neſtor, * is a ſufficient teſti- 
; mony that we had been far from en- 


* with an unjuſt deſign of aggrandiz- 


ing ourſelves at the expence of our 


© neighbours, - But what can be done, 
when, among the princes that ſur- 


The incenſe of adulation 
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* no law but his own intereſt, ab 


© bfſes"no opportunity of invading che 
M e be others? 'Do eyes, Sg, 


© gine that Tam now ſpeaking of Ido; 
© meners; for to him 1 no longer im- 
pute ſuch a. character: our danger 
© now lies only from Adraſtus the king 
© of the Daunians. This tyrant de- 
ſpiſes the gods, and believes that all 
the people upon earth are born only 
to contribute to his glory by the moſt. 
abje& ſervitude: he does not defire 
ſubjects, to whom he would ftand in 
the double relation of king and fa- 
ther; he defires only flaves and wor- 
ſhippers, and has directed divine ho- 
nours to be paid him. The blind 
caprice of Fortune has hitherto pro- 
ſpered his undertakings. We were 
haſtening to attack Salentum, that 
we might ſuppreſs a power in it's 
infancy, likely to become formida- 
ble, and be at liberty to turn our 
whole force againſt Adraſtus, Wo 
is already a powerful enemy. 

has taken ſeveral towns from our al- 
lies, and- has defeated the Crotoni- 
ans in two battles, He ſeruples no- 
thing to gratify his ambition; and 
if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares 
not whether it be by fraud or force, 
He has amaſſed great treaſures; his 
troops are well diſciplined, and inured 


* 


to war: he has experienced officers, 
intends 
himſelf whatever is done by his or- 
ders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt 
fault, and rewards 'ſervices with 
great liberality. He ſuſtains and 
animates his troops by his own cou- 
rage; and if his conduct was regu- 
lated by equity and good faith, he 
would be a moſt accompliſhed prince: 
but he fears neither the vengeance of 
the gods, nor the reproaches of con- 
ſcience; and he conſiders reputation 
itſelf as a mere phantom, by which 
weak minds only can be influenced. 
In his eftimation, there is no real 
and ſubſtantial good, but. the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great riches, the power of 
inſpiring terror, and of trampling 
mankind under foot. His army 
will-very ſoon enter our dominions; 
and if we cannot acquire ſtrength to 
reſiſt him by a general confederacy, 
all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe for 
It is not leſs the intereſt of 
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BOOK XI. 


HE allies had now pitch- 
ed their tents, and the 
field was covered with rich 
y pavilions of all colours, 
in which the weary Hef) 

rians reſigned themſelves 
In the mean time, the princes 
; entered the 


to ſleep. ean 
and their retinue having enter 
city, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to 
ſee ſo many magnificent buildings, 
which had riſen in ſo ſhort a time; a 
city of which ſo formidable a war had 
retarded neither the growth nor the de- 


/ 
They admired the wiſdom and vigi- 
lance of Idomeneus, who had founded fo 
ſplendid a kingdom; and concluding 
that the confederacy againſt the Dau- 
nians would acquire great ſtrength by 
the acceſſion of ſuch an ally, they in- 
'vited him to come into it. Idomeneus 
thought it reaſonable to comply, and 
promiſed them troops; but as Mentor 
was perfektly acquaihted with all that 
was neceſſary to render a kingdom 
flouriſhing, he had reaſon to believe 
that the power of Idomeneus was not 
ſo great in reality as in appearance; he 
therefore took. him aſide, and addreſſed 
bim to this effeft. 
Tou ſee that our endeavours have 
not been unſucceſsful; we have ſecured 
© Salentum from deſtruttion, but you 
©-only can raife her to glory: the go- 


£ verument of the people depends upon 


1 ” * . Y 4 
a a K a K 2 
* 5 


hoped that you would have 
me to ſpeak of your faults without a 
"© ſtudied ſoftneſs of ex 
you would have indulged me in my 


5 their thought, If you would 


'« you; and jt js your taſk to emülate 
© the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhew that 


you are worthy of your deſcent. 1 


continue to ſpeak freely to you, ſup- 
75 Falles that you love truth and deſpiſe 
© flattery. hile theſe princes were/ 


„ praiſing your magnificence, I could 
not but reflect in ſilence upon your 


* temerity.*” At the word temerity, 
domeneus changed countenance; hi 


eyes ſparkled, his cheeks, glowed, and 


he was on- the point of interrupting 
Mentor by expreſſions of reſentment. 
© I ſee, ſays Mentor, in a voice that 
was modeſt and reſpeAful, though not 


faltering or jirreſolute, that the word 
© temerity has given you offence; and I 


* confeſs that, if it had been uſed by 
any other than myſelf, your diſplea- 
ſure would have been juſt: for there 
is a reſpect due to kings; and they 
have a jealovs ſenſibility, which even 
thoſe who reprove them ſhould be 
careful not to wound. To them the 
voicę of Truth is ſufficiently diſpleaſ- 
ing, however gentle the terms: but I 
permitted 


preſſion; that 


c defign of aceuſtoming you to hear 


_ © things called by their names, and of 
© teaching you to diſcover what others 


© think, when their reſpe&, ſuppreſſes 
r gi 
21 
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* fign yourſelf to voluntary deception, 
© you muſt always conceive more than 
« xs ſaid, when the ſubject is to your 
© diſadvantage. As to myſelf, I am 


s ready to ſoften my expreſſions, if 


© they muſt be ſoftened; but it would 
© ſurely be more for your intereſt, that 
© a man, ablolutely neutral in your af- 


© fairs, without intereſt, connection, 


© or dependance, ſhould, when he ſpeaks 
© to you io private, ſpeak plain. No 
© other will ever dare to do it; you 
4 will be condemned to fee Truth im- 
© perfectly; you will be a (ſtranger to 
— face, for the will never appear be- 
fore you but in a gaudy veil.” 
Idomeneus, whole firſt impatience 
had already ſubſided, began now to be 
aſkamed of his weakneſs. You ſee, 
faid he to Mentor, ©* what conſtant flat- 
© tery will do. I owe to you the pre- 
© fervation of my new kingdom; and 
© there is no truth that I ſhall not think 
© myſelf happy to hear from your lips. 
_© Remember, with pity, that I have been 
© Jong tainted with the poilon of adula- 
© tion; and that, even in my misfortunes, 
« I was ſtill a ſtranger to truth. Alas! 
no man has ever loved me enough to 
© fay what he thought I ſhould be dil- 
« pleaſed to hear.” | Wy 
The heart of Idomeneus melted as he 
ſpoke, the tears ſtarted to his eyes, and 
he embraced Mentor with great tender- 
neſs, It is with the utmoſt regret,” 
ſaid Mentor, that I give you pain: 


© but I am conſtrained; I cannot be- 


tray you by concealing truth, Could 
you act otherwiſe in my place? If 
you have always been deceived till 
now, it was becauſe you choſe to be 
deceived; it was becavſe you feared 
to find fincerity in thoſe that were to 
give you countel. Have you fought 
thoſe who were moſt difintereſted, 
thoſe who were moſt likely to contra- 
dict you? Have you preferred ſuch as 
were leaſt devoted to your pleafure 
and their own intereſt; ſuch as ap- 
peared moſt capable of oppoſing your 
paſſions when they were regular, 
and your ſentiments when they were 
unjuſt? When you have detected a 
flatterer, have you baniſhed him from 


confidence from thoſe whom you ſu- 
ſpeed? Have you done what thoſe do 


, . WH WW; 


your preſence, and withdrawn your 


who love truth, and deſerve to know ' 
it? Have you now fortitude to ſuffer 
the humiliation of hearing thoſe truths - 


c by which you are condemned? Let we, 


make the experiment: I muſt again 
tell you, that what has gained you fo 


much praiſe deſerves cenſure. While 
you are ſurrounded with enemies, and 
« yet a foreigner in the country, you 
dream only of adorning your new city 
with magnificent buildings: to this, 
© as you have confefſed to me, you 
© have facrificed your repoſe, ind in 
© this you have exhauſted your wealth; 
© You have thought neither of aug- 
© menting your people, nor of culii- 
© vating the country. Does not your 
power depend wholly upon a nume- 
© rous people, and a country highly 
© cultivated for their ſubſfiftence? A 
© long peace is neceſſary, at the firſt 
© eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, for increaſing 
© the people; and you ought at preſent 
* to think of nothing but agriculture 
and legiſlation, You have been hur- 
© ried by a vain ambition to the brink 
© of a precipice; and, to gain the ap- 
« pearance of being great, you have 
© ſapped the foundations of ſub(tantial , 
grandeur, Let theſe errors be cor- 
* rected without delay; ſuſpend all 


'© theſe works of idle magnificence; re- 


© nounce the pomp that will reduce your 
© new city to ruins; releaſe your people 
from fatigue, and endeavour to fact- 
„ litate marriage, by procuring them 
plenty. Remember that you are a 


king only in proportion as you have 


© ſubjes to govern; and that the mea- 
* ſure of your power is not the extent 


of your dominiens, but the number of 


© their inhabitants. Let your territory 
© be fertile, however fmall; and let it 


< ſwarm with people at once well diſci- 


© plined and induſtrious: and if you 
* can make theſe people love you, you. 
© will be more powerful, more happy, 
© and more glorious, than all tae con- 
* querors that have ravaged the earth.“ 
What fhall I do then, ſaid Idome- 
neus, * with reſpect to the princes that 
have ſolicited me to join the confede- 
© racy? ſhall I confeſs to them the 
« weakneſs of my (tate? It is, indeed, 
true that T have neglected agricul- 
ture, and even commerce, notwith- 
© ſtanding the uncommon advantages 
Jof my ſituation: I thought only of 
* making a magnificent city; but muſt 
© I, then, my dear Mentor, diſhonour 
© myſelf in the preſence of ſo my 
© kings, by acknowledging my indit- 
© cretion?. If it muſt be done, I _ 
s do 


TELEMAchus. 


do it readily, whatever mortification 


« ] ſuffer: for you have taught me, that 


a king is born for his people, owes 
« himſelf wholly to them, and ought 
always to prefer the publick welfare to 

© his own reputation. | 5 

This ſentiment," ſaid. Mentor, * is 
« worthy the father of his people; and 
* for this, and not for the vain magni- 
« ficence of your city, I reverence you 
« as a king worthy of the name. But 
your honour. mult be preſerved, even 
for the advantage of your ſtate; leave 
this to me. I will make theſe princes 
believe that you are engaged to eſta- 
bliſn Ulyſſes, if he is yet living; or 
his ſon, if he is dead; in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and drive the 
ſuitors of Penelope from Ithaca by 
force, They will at once perceive 
that this cannot be effected without 


readily conſent that you ſhall at firſt 
afford them but a flight aſſiſtance 
againſt the Daunians.” | 
At theſe words Idomeneus appeared 
like a man ſuddenly relieved from a 
burden that was cruſhing him by it's 
weight. This, indeed, ſaid he, my 
dear Mentor, will preſerve my repu- 
tation, and the honour of this riſing 
city, by hiding it's weakneſs from the 
neighbouring ſtates: but with what 
appearance of truth can ii be pretend - 
ed that I am about to fend troops ta 
Ithaca, for the eftabliſhment of Ulyſ- 
ſes; or at leaſt of Telemachus, while 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged in a 
war againſt the Daunians?'——* Be in 
no pain about that, replied Mentor; 
I will ſay nothing that is falſe, The 
velſels that you are fitting out to eſta - 
bliſh your eommerce will ſail to the 
coaſt of Epirus, and will effect two 
purpoſes at once; they will bring back 
the foreign merchants, whom high 
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* 


and they will ſeek intelligence of 
Ulyſſes: if he is ſtill living, he can- 
not be far from the ſeas that divide 
Greece from Italy; and it has been 
confidently reported, that he has been 


Ulyſſes ſhould not be found, your 


to his ſon; they will ſpread terror, 
with the name of Telemachus, through 
all Ithaca, and the neighbouring coun- 
try, where it is now believed that he 
is dead, as well as his father: the 
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numerous troops; and will therefore 
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duties have driven from Salentum; 


{een among the Phoenicians. | But if 


veſſels will render an important ſervice 


1:5 
« ſuitors of Penelope will be truck with 
© aſtoniſhment to learn, that he is re- 
turning with the forces of a power- 
ful allyz the Ithacans will be awed 
into obedience; and Penelope will be 
encouraged to perfiſt in her refuſal 
of a ſecond huſband, Thus will you 
render. ſervice to Telemachus, while 
he is rendering ſervice to you, by 


* 


againtt the Daunians,'——* Happy is 
the king,“ ſaid Idomeneus, .* that'is 
favoured with fuch - counſel; but 
doubly happy is he who feels it's im- 
portance, and 1mproves it to his ad- 
vantage! A wiſe and faithful friend 
is better than a victorious army: yet 
kings too often withdraw their confi- 
| dence from the faithful and the wiſe, 
of whoſe virtue they ſtand in awe; and 
reſign themſelves toflatterers, of whoſe 
perfidy they have no dread. I fell 
myſelf into that fatal error; and I will 
relate to you the misfortunes that B 
drew upon myſelf by a conneQion 
with a falſe friend, who flattered my 
paſſions, in hopes that, in my turn, I 
ſhould gratify his.“ N 
Mentor found it eaſy to convince the 
allies that Idomeneus ought to take 
charge of the affairs of Telemachus, 
while Telemachus was, on his behalf, 
engaged in the confederaey; and they 
were well ſatisſied to have among them 


the ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with a hun- 


dred Cretan youths, whom Idomeneus 
had put under his command: theſe 
young men were the flower of the no- 


bility, whom Idomeneus had brought 


from their native country, and whom 


Mentor had adviſed him to ſend on this 


expedition. It is neceſſary,” ſaid he, 
* to increaſe the number of your people 
during peace; but, to prevent a na- 
tional inſenſibility to military honour, 
and ignorance of military art, it is. 
proper to {end the young nobility into 
toreign ſervice. This, by connecting 
the idea of a ſoldier's character with 
that of noble deſcent and elevated 
rank, will be ſufficient to kindle and 
keep alive a national ſenſe of glory, a 
love of arms, a patience of fatigue, a 
contempt of death, and even an e- 
perimental knowledge of the art of 
war.“ a 
The confederate princes departed 
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from Salentum, well content with Ido- 


meneus, and charmed with the wiſdom 
of Mentor. They were alſo highly 


pleaſed 


taking your place in the confederacy 
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116 TELEMACHUS: 


pleaſed/ to he accompanied by Tele- 


machus : but Telemachus was over- 
whelmed with grief when he came to 
with his friend. While the kings 
were taking their leave of Idomeneus, 
nd;yowng to rve their alliance in- 
e . ever; Mentor held Tele- 
mackus to his breaſt in a tranſport of 
Kent tenderneſs, and found him wet 
with his tears. I have no joy, ſaid 
Telemachus, in the ſearch of glory; 
© feel no paſſion but grief at our fepa- 
© ratienz and think that the fatal time 


_ © jsreturned, when the Egyptians forced 


© me from your arms to a diſtant coun - 
try, without hope of ſeeing you == 
Mentor foothed bim with words of 
gentlenefs and comfort. This ſepa- 
ration, ſaid he, is very different 
© from that in Egypt; it is voluntary, 
© ;t will be ſhort, and it will be reward - 
© ed with glory. You mult love me, 
© my ſon, with lefs tenderneſs, and 
more fortitude; you muſt aecuſtom 
© yourſelf to my abſence; for the time 
© js coming when we muſt part for ever! 
* and you fhould learn what is right, 
E rather from the infpuation of Wife 
dom and Virtue, than from the pre- 
© fence of Mentor. 

The goddeſs, who was concealed un- 
der the figure of Mentor, then covered 
Telemachus with her ægis, and diffuſed 
within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and 
foreſight, of intrepid courage, andgentle 
moderation; virtues which ſo rarely 
meet. © Gd, faid ſhe, © wherever you 
are called by duty, without conſider- 
© ing whether it be dangerous or ſafe: 
© z prince may avoid danger with lefs 
« diſgrace by declining a war, than by 
6 keeping aloof in battle. The cou- 
© rage of him who commands others 
© ſhould never be doubtful: if it is de- 
5 firable that a nation ſhould preferve 
4 it's prince, it is till more deſirable 
© that the prince ſhould preſerve his 
© honour, Remember, that the com- 


' © mander of others ſhould al ſo be their 


© example, and excite the courage of 
© his army by a difplay of his own. 


© Pear no danger then, O Telemachus! 
but rather periſh in the combat than 
ꝛ bring your valour into queſtion. The 


© ſycophants who would appear moſt 


forward in perſuading you not to ex- 


© poſe yourſelf to danger, when danger 
6 DRE neceſſary; would be the ff 
© to whiſper that you wanted courage, 


it you thould take their advice, Do 


— 


. © farityz cou 
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© not, however, incur danger unneteſ: 
e is a virtue only in pro- 
6 portion as it is directed by prudence; 
vVvithout prudenee it is a ſenlkleſe eon. 
© tempt of hfe, a mere brutal ardour, 
© Precipitate courage ſecures no advan- 
© tage: he who, in danger, does not 
poſſeſs the perfect recolledtion of his 
mind, is rather furious than brave; 
and is ſuperior to fear only as he it 
incapable of thoughtz in proportion 
as he is free from perturbation, he iz: 
timid; and if he does not fly, is in 
confuſion: his mind is not at liberty 
to diſpenſe proper orders, nor to ſeiit 
and improve the tranſient but impor- 
tant opportunities which ariſe in battle, 
of diſtreſſing the enemy, and doing 
fervice to his country. If he has the 
ardour of a ſoldier, he has not the 
diſcernment of a commander; neither 
has he that courage which is requiſite 
even in the private man; for the pri- 
vate man ought to preſerve, in the heat 
of action, ſuch preſence of mind as it 
neceſſary to underſtand and obey the 
orders of his officer. He that expoſes 
himſelfraſhly, interrupts the order and 
diſcipline of the troops, gives an ex- 
ample of pernicious temerity, and fre- 
quently expoſes the whole army to 
irretrievable diſadvantages. Thoſe 
who prefer the gratification of their 
own idle ambition to the ſecurity of a 
common cauſe, deferve rather puniſh- 
ment than reward. 
© Be careful, my dear ſon, to avoid 
precipitation, even in the purſuit of 
glory for glory is to be acquired only 
Dy waiting in patient tranquillity for 
the moment of advantage. Virtue it 
more revered, in proportion as ſhe ap- 
pears to be quiet, placid, and unaſ- 
fummg. As the neceſſity of expoſing 
yourſelf to danger increaſes, fo mould 
your expedients, your forefight, and 
your courage. Remember alſo to 
avoid whatever may draw upon you 
the envy of your n and nevet 
let the ſucceſs of another excite envy 
in you: give praiſe liberally to what- 
ever ſhall merit praiſe, yet never com- 
mend a mixed character indiſcrimi- 
nately; diſplay the good with plea- 
© ſure, hide the bad, and let it not be 
remembered but with compaſſion. 
Never decide in the preſence of old 
* commanders, who have all the expe- 
© rience that you want: hear their opi- 
* nions with deference; conſult ED 
| « ſglici 
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TELEMACHUS. 
© ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the moſt ſkil- 


© ful, and never be aſhamed to attribute 
your beſt actions to their counſel. _ 
« Laſtly, Never liſten to any diſ- 
courſe which tends to make you jea- 
lous or miſtruſtful of other chiefs, 
Speak your mind to them with confi- 
dence and ingenuity, If you think 
their behaviour to you has been ex- 
ceptionable, open your heart to them 
at once, and tell them why wy think 
ſo: if they are capable of feeling the 
noble generoſity of this conduct, they 
will be delighted with it; and you 
will find no difficulty in obtaining 
from them all the conceſſions that you 
can reaſonably expect. If their in- 
ſenſibility is ſo groſs, that the recti: 
tude of this behaviour is loſt upon 
them, you will at leaſt have gained 
an experimental knowledge of what 
may be expected from them; you will 
order matters ſo, that you may have 
no more conteſt with them during 
the war; and you will have nothing 
to reproach yourſelf with on their 
account. But, above all, be care» 
ful never to drop the leaft hint of 
your diſpleaſure before ſycophants, 
who are ever buſy to ſow jealouſy 
and diviſion, I will remain here,” 
continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idome- 
© neus in taking thoſe meaſures which 
* are indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
good of his people, and for compleat- 

8 P 4 
ing the correction of thoſe faults 
* which evil counſellors and flatterers 
© have ſeduced him to commit, in the 
* eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom.“ 

At this ſlight cenſure of Idomeneus, 
Telemachus could not help expreſſing 
ſome ſurprize at his conduct, not with- 
out ſome mixture of contempt. But 
Mentor checked him in a tone of ſeve- 
rity: Do you wonder, ſaid he, that 
the moſt eſtimable of men are men 


ſnares and perplexities which are in- 
ſeparable from royalty, diſcover ſome 
traces of human infirmity? In Ido- 


nificence have been planted and nur- 
tured from his youth: and where. is 
the 251 who, in his place, 
wou | 

flattery?, He has, indeed, ſuffered him - 
ſelf to be tod much influenced by 
thoſe. in whom he confided: but the 
. wiſeſt kings, whatever is their pre- 
caution, are often deceived. A king 
cannot do every thing himſelf; he muſt 


ſtill; and, among the innumerable 


meneus, the ideas of pomp and mag- 


d always have been ſupe ior to 
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therefore have miniſters, and in theſe 
miniſters he muſt confide; beſides, a 


king cannot know thoſe that ſurround ' 


him ſo well as they are known by 
others; for, in his preſence, they never 
appear without a maſk; and every ar- 
tifice that cunning can deviſe is prac 
tiſed to deceive him. Alas, my dear 
Telemachus! your own experience 
will confirm this truth but too well; 
We never find either the virtues or 
abilities in mankind that we ſeek; 
and with whatever diligence and pe- 
netration we ſtudy their characters, 
we are every day miſtaken in our con> 
cluſions. We can never avail the 
publick of all the virtues and abilities 
that we find; for the beſt men have 
their prejudices, their averſions, and 
their jealouſies; they will ſeldom give 
up any opinion, however ſingular, or 
renounce any foible, however perni- 
cious. The greater the dominion; 
the more numerous muſt be the mi- 
niſtry; for there will be more that 
the prince cannot do himſelf, and 
therefore more that he muſt de by 
others: and the greater the number of 
thoſe to whom he muſt delegate his 
authority, the more liable he is to be 
ſomewhere miſtaken in his choice. 
He who is a ſevere cenſor of kings to- 
day, would to-morrow govern much 
worſe than thoſe whom he condemns; 
and if he was entruſted with the ſame 
power, would commit the ſame faults; 
and many others much greater. A 
private ſtation, if a man has ſome de- 
gree of natural eloquence, conceals 
defects, diſplays ſhining talents to 
advantage, and makes him appear 
worthy of all the poſts that he does 
not fill: but authority brings a man's 
abilities to a ſevere teſt, and diſcovers 
great faults, which the i ades of ob- 
ſcurity concealed. Greatneſs reſem< 
baes thoſe glaſſes which reprefent 
every object larger than it is: every 
defect ſeems to expand in an elevated 
ſituation; where things, in themſelves 


ſmall, are in their conſequences great, 


and the ſlighteſt faults excite vehe- 
ment oppolition. A prince is an in- 
dividual, whoſe conduct the whole 
world is perpetually employed to' 
watch, and diſpoſed to condemn. He 
is judged with the utmoſt rigour by 
thoſe who can only gueſs at his ſitu- 
ation; who have not the leaſt ſenſe of 


the difficulties that attend it; and who' 


expect that, to anſwer their ideas of 
| perfection, 
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18 TELEMAC Hus. 


perfection, he ſhould be no longer a 
man. A king, however, can be no 
more: his goodneſs and his wiſdom 


are bounded by his nature; he has 


humours, paſſions, and habits, which 
it is impoſſible he ſhould always ſur- 

ount; he is continually beſet by 
elf-intereſt and cunning; he never 
finds the aſſiſtance that he ſeeks ; he 
is perpetually Jed into miſtakes, ſome- 
times by his own paſſions, and ſome- 
times by thoſe of his miniſters; and 
can fearce repair one fault before he 
falls into another. Such is the ſitu - 
ation even of thoſe kings who have 
moſt wiſdom and moſt virtue; and the 


longeſt and. beft reign is too ſhort, 


and too defective, to correct, at the 
end, what has undefignedly been done 
amiſs in the beginning. Such evils 
are inſeparable from royalty; and hu- 
man weakneſs muſt fink under ſuch 
a load, 

excuſed. 


but keep every faculty of thoſe who 
would govern them well upon the 
ſtretch? or, to fpeak freely, are not 
men to be pitied, for their neceſſary 
ſubjection to a mortal like themſelves? 
A god only can fulfil the duties of 
dominion. The prince, however, is 
not leſs to be pitied than the people; 
a weak and imperfect creature, the 
governor of a corrupt and deceitful 
multitude!” | 

But, ſaid Telemachus with ſome 


vivacity, * Idomeneus Was already loft 


s 
c 
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£ 
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Crete, the kingdom of his anceſtors, 
by his indiſcretion; and he would 
ha ve loſt Salentum, which he is found- 
ing in it's ſtead, if it had not been 
preſerved by your wiſdom.” 

© I confeſs,” replied Mentor, that 
Idomeneus has been guilty of great 
faults; but look through Greece, and 
every other country upon earth, and 
ſee whether, among thoſe that are moſt 
improved, you can find one prince 
that is not, in many inſtances, inex- 
cuſable. The greateſt men have, in 
their natural diſpoſition, and the con- 
ſtitutional character of their minds, 
defects, which ſometimes m:flead 
them; and the beſt men are thoſe who 
have fortitude to acknowledge theſe 
defects, and make conſcience of re- 


„ peiring the miſchiefs that they pro- 
* dace. Do you imagine that Ulyſſes, 


Kings ſhould be pitied and 

Should not they be pitied © 
who are called to the government of 
an innumerable multitude, whole - 
wants are infinite, and who cannot 
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the great Ulyſſes your father, who is 
conſidered as an example by all the 
ſovereigns of Greece, is without 
weakneſs and imperfection? If he had 
not been favoured with the perpetual 
guidance and protection of Minerva, 
how often would he have ſunk under 
the dangers and difficulties to which 
the wanton malignity of Fortune has 
expoſed him? How often has the god- 
deſs reſtrained and corrected him, that 
he might walk on in the path of vir- 
tue till he arrived at glory! And when 
you ſhall ſee him reign in all the fplen- 
dor of his excellence in Ithaca, do 
not expect to find him perfect. He 
has been the admiration of Greece, 
of Alta, and of all the iſlands of the 
ſea, notwithſtanding his failings; 
which, among the ſhining wonders of 
his character, are forgotten. If you 
alſo can thus admire him, and, by a 
happy emulation of his wiſdom and 
his virtue, tranſplant them into your 
own boſom, you will need no other 
happineſs or honour. 

* Accuſtom yourſelf not to expect, 
from the greateſt men, more than hu- 
man nature can effect: it is common 
for the inexperience and preſumption 
of youth to indulge a ſeverity of judg- 
ment, which leads them to condemn 
the characters that they ought to imi- 
tate, and produces an hopeleſs indo- 
cility. You ought not only to love, and 
reſpect, and imitate, your father, not · 
withſtanding his imperfections; but 
you ought alſo very highly to eſteem 
Idomeneus, notwithſtanding fuch 
parts of his character and conduct as 
have ſhewn to deſerve cenſure, He is 
naturally ſincere, upright, equitable, 
kind, and munificent: his courage 18 
perfect; and he ſpontaneouſly deteſts 
fraud the moment he perceives it. 
All his exteroal qualifications are 
great, and ſuitable to his rank; his 
ingenuous diſpoſition to acknowledge 
his errors, his mild and patient en- 
durance of my ſevere reprehenfon, 
his fortitude againſt himſelf to make 
publick reparations for his faults, 
and thus to place himſelf above the 
cenſure of others, are indubitable teſ- 
timonies that he has true greatneſs 
mind, There are ſome faults from 


which a man of little merit may be 
preſerved by good fortune, or by good 
counſel; but it is only by one effort 
of the moſt exalted virtue that a king 
who has been ſo loag ſeduced by flat- 
| 6s ter 
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TELEMAchus. 


« tery can correct his faults: it is more 


« plorious thus to riſe, than never to. 


« have fallen. The favlts of Idome- 
neus are ſuch as almoſt all kings have 
committed; but his reparation is ſuch 
© as has been made by none. As for 
« myſelf, while I reproved, I ad- 
« mired him; for he permitted my re- 
proof: and do you admire him alſo, 
my dear Telemachvs! it is leſs for his 
© reputation than your advantage that 
© I give you this counſe],” 

By this difcourſe, Mentor made Te- 
lewachus ſenſible, that he who judges 
with ſeverity of others' endangers his 
own virtue, eſpecially if they are diſ- 
treſſed by the perplexities and difficul- 
ties of government. But it is now, 
ſaid he, time to part. Farewel! I 
will wait here, my dear Telemachus, 
© for your return, Remember, that 
* thoſe who fear the gods have nothing 
© to fear from men! You will be ex- 


* poſed to extreme danger; but remem- 


© ber, that you will never be forſaken 
© by Minerva.“ 

At this moment Telemachus became 
conſcious to the preſence of the god- 
deſs; and he would have known that 
it was the very voice of Minerva that 


had inſpired him with fortitude, if ſhe . 


had not immediately recalled the image 
of Mentor to his mind, by addreſſing 
him in the character ſhe had aſſumed, 
Remember, ſaid ſhe, my fon, the 
care which I took, during your in- 
* fancy, to render you as wile and as 
© brave as your father! do nothing that 
* 18 unworthy of his example, or of my 
e precepts.” 


The ſun had already riſen, and ting- 
ed the ſummits of the mountains with 
gold, when the confederate kings de- 


parted from Salentum, and returned to 
their people. The troops that had been 
encamped round” the city now began to 
march under their leaders; their pikes 
role like a foreſt on every fide; their 
ſhields glittered in the fun; and a cloud 
of duſt aſcended to the ky. The kings 
were conducted to the plain by Idome- 
neus and Mentor, who attended them 
to a cor ſiderable diſtance from the city, 
At laſt they parted, having given and 
received reciprocal teſtimonies of ſin- 
cere friendſhip. And the allies, be- 
ing now acquainted with the true cha- 
racter of Idomeneus, which had ſuffer- 
ed ſo much by miſrepreſentation, had 
#9 doubt byt that the peace would be 


judgments of him, not from his natu- 
ral ſentiments, but from the pernicious 
counſel of flatterers, which he had im- 
plicitly taken, 

When the army was gone, Idome- 
neus led Mentor into every quarter cf 
the city. Let ns ſee,” ſaid Mentor, 
© how many people you have, as well 
© 1n the city as in the country; let us 
© number the whole; and le: us alfo 
© examine how many of them are huſ- 
© bandmen. Let us enquire how much 
© corn, wine, oil, ard other neceſſaries, 
« your lands will produce one year with 
© another; we ſhall ther» know whether 
© your country will ſubſiſt it's inhabi- 
* tants, and whether it will yield a 
« ſurplus for foreign trade. Let us alſo 
© ſee how many veſſels you have, and 
* bow many ſailors to man them, that 
we may be able to judge of your 
«* ſtrength.” He then vifted the port, 
and went on board every veſſel; he in- 
formed himſelf of the ſeveral ports to 
which they traded; what merchandize 
they carried out, and what they brought 
back in return; what was the expence 
of the voyage; what were the loans of 
the merchants to each other; and what 
trading ſocieties wereeſtabliſhed among 
them, that he might know whether their 
articles were equitable, and faithfully 
obſerved. He alſo enquired, what was 
the riſque of the ſeveral voyages, and to 
what loſſes the trade was expoſed, that 
ſuch reſtriftions might be made as 
would prevent theruin of the merchants, 
who ſometimes, from too eager a defire 
of gain, undertake what they are not 


in a condition to accompliſh. 


He ordered that bankrup:cy ſhould 
be puniſhed with great ſeverity, becauſe 
it is generally the effect of raſhneſs and 
indiſcretion, if not of fraud: he alſo 
formed regulations by which bankrupt- 
cies might eaſily be prevented; he oblig- 
ed the merchants to give account of 
their effects, their profits, their expen- 
ces, and their undertakings, to magi- 
ſtrates eſtabliſned for that purpoſe; he 
ordered, that they ſhould never be per- 
mitted to riſque the property of ano- 
ther, nor more than half their own; that 
they ſhould undertake by aſſociation 
what they could not undertake fingly; 
and that the obſervance of the condi- 
tions of ſuch aſſociation ſhould be en- 
forced by fevere penalties. He ordered 
alſo, that trade ſnould be perfectly &pen 
22 aud 
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TELEMAc Hus. 


and free; and, inſtead of loading it put the moſt ancient and illuſtri. 


with impoſts, that every merchant who 
brought the trade of a new nation to 
the port of Salentum ſhould bg entitled 
ton reward. ' +: * 


Theſe regulations brought people in 


Erowds from all parts, and the trade of 
Salentum was like the flux and reflux 
of the ſea; riches flowed in upon it with 
an impetuous abundance, like wave 
impelling wave; every thing was freely 
brought in and carried out of the port; 
every thing that was brought was uſe- 


ful, and every thing that was carried 


out left ſomething of greater advan- 
tage in it's ſtead, Juſtice preſided over 


the port, which was the centre of in- 
numerable nations, with inflexible ſe- 
: verity; and from the lofty towers, that 


were at once it's ornament and defence, 
Freedom, Integrity, and Honour, ſeemed 


- to call together the merchants of the re- 


moteſt regions of the earth; and theſe 
merchants, whether they came from the 
ſhores of the Eaſt, where the ſun riſes 
from the parting wave to begin the day; 
or from that boundleſs ocean, where, 


wearied with his courſe, he extinguiſhes 


his fires; all lived together in Salentum, 
as in their native country, with ſecu- 
rity and peace. 

Mentor then viſited the magazines, 
warehouſes, and manufactories, of the 
interior part of the city. He prohi- 
bited the ſale of all foreign commodi- 
ties that might fag Fs BS ha: or ef- 
feminacy: he regulated the dreſs, and 
the proviſions of the inhabitants of 
every raak; and the furniture, the ſize, 
and ornaments of filver and gold. I 


- © know but one thing, ſaid he to Ido. 


meneus, that can render your people 
© modeſt in their expences; the exam- 
ple of their prince. It is neceſſary that 
© there ſhould be a certain dignity in 
© your appearance; but your authority 
© will be ſufficiently marked by the 
© guards, and the great officers of your 
© court, that will. always attend you. 
As to your drels, be content with the 
© fineſt cloth of a purple colour; let the 
4 dreſs of your principal officers be of 
a cloth equally fine; and let your own 
© be diſtinguiſhed only by the colour, 
© anda flight embroidery of gold round 


© the edge: different colours will ſerve 


© to diftinguiſh different conditions, 
© without either gold, or filver, or 
« jewels; and let theſe conditions be 
regulated by birth, £ 
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ous nobility in the firſt rank: thoſe 
who arediſtinguiſhed by perſonal me. 
rit, and the authority of office, will be 
content to ſtand ſecond to thoſe who 
have been long in poſſeſſion of here- 
ditary honour. Men who are not 
noble by deſcent, will readily yield 
precedence to thoſe that are, if you 
take care not to encourage a falſe opi- 
nion of themſelves, by raiſing them 
too ſuddenly and too high; and never 
fail to gratify thoſe with praiſe who 
are modeſt in proſperity. No diſtinc- 
tion ſolittle excites envy as that which 
is derived from anceſtors by a long 
deſcent. 

© To ſtimulate viffue, and excite an 
emulation to ſerve the ſtate, it will be 
ſufficient to reward publick merit with 


' honorary diſtinctions; a crown, or a 


ſtatue, which may be made the foun- 
dation of a new nobility for the chil- 
dren of thoſe to whom they are de- 


creed. 


The habit of perſons of the firlt 
rank may be white, bordered with a 
fringe of gold; they may alſo be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a gold ring on their 
fingerg and a medal of gold, impreſ- 
ſed with your image, hanging from 
their neck. Thoſe of the ſecond rank 
may be dreſſed in blue, with a ſilver 
fringe, and be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ring without the medal. The third 
rank may be drefſed in green, and 
wear the medal without either fringe 
or ring. The colour of the fourth 
claſs may be a fulj yellow; the fifth 
a pale red; the ſixth a mixture of red 
and white; and the ſeventh a mix- 
ture of white and yellow. Dreſſes 


of theſe different colours vill ſuffi- 


ciently diſtinguiſh the freemen of your 
ſtate into ſeven claſſes. The habit of 
ſlaves ſhould be dark grey: and thus 
each will be diſtinguiſhed according 
to his condition, without expence; and 
every art which can only gratify pride 
will be baniſhed from Salentum. All 
the artificers, who are now employed 
ſo much to the diſadvantage of their 
country, will betake themſelves to 
ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are 
fewz or to commerce or agriculture, 
No change muſt be ſuffered to take 
place, either in the quality of the ſtuff, 


or the form of the garment. Men 


are by nature formed for ſerious and 
important employments; and it 1s 
- 64 unworthy 


e unworthy of them to invent affected 
« novelties in the cloaths that cover 
« them; or to ſuffer the women, whom 
« ſuchemployment would leſs diſgrace, 
to fall into an extravagance ſo con- 
« temptible and pernicious.” 

Thus Mentor, like a ſkilful garden- 
er, who lops from his fruit-trees the 
vſeleſs wood, endeavoured to retrench 


the parade that inſenſibly corrupts the 


manners, and to reduce every thing to 
a frugal and noble ſimplicity, He re- 
ulated even the proviſions, not of the 
1 only, but thoſe of the higheſt 
rank, What a ſhame is it,” ſaid he, 
that men of exalted ſtations ſhould 
© place their ſuperiority in eating ſuch 
© food as effeminates the mind, and 
« ſubverts. the conſtitution! They 
© ought to value themſelves for the re- 
* oulation of their own defires, for 
© their power of diſpenſing good to 
others, and for the reputation which 
© the exerciſe of private and publick 
'© virtue will neceſſarily procure. To 
© the ſober and temperate, the' ſimpleſt 
© food. is always pleaſant; and the ſim- 
* pleſt food only can | pang the moſt 
« vigorous health, and give at once ca- 
© pacity and diſpoſition for the pureſt 
© and the highelt enjoyments. Your 
© meal ſhould conſiſt of the beſt food; 
* but it thould always be plainly dreſ- 
© ſed:, the art of cookery is the art of 
© poiſoning mankind, by rendering ap- 
petite ſil] importunate, when the 
wants of nature are ſupplied.” 
Idomeneus eaſily conceived that he 
had done wrong in ſuffering the inha- 
bitants of this new city to corrupt and. 
efteminate their manners, by violating 
the ſumptuary laws of Minos; but 
Mentor farther convinced him that the 
revival of thoſe laws would produce 
little effect, if the king did not give 
them force by his example: he.there- 
fore immediately regulated his own 
table, where. he admitted only plain 
food, ſuch as he had eaten with other 
Grecian princes at the ſiege of Troy, 
with the fineſt bread, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of the wine of the country, which 
was generous and well-flayoured. No 
man dated to murmur at a regulation 
which the king impoſed upon himſelf; 
and the „ es and falſe delicacy of 
the. table were given up without a 
ſtruggle. | 
Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of 
mulick; the ſoft and effeminate ſtrains, 
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which diſſolve the ſoul into languiſh- 


ment and deſire; and the Bacchanaliaw 


airs, that tranſport it with. cauſeleſs, 
tumultuous, .and opprobrious joy : he 
allowed only that — and ſolemu 
harmony, which, in the temples of 
the gods, kindles devotion, and cele- 
brates heroick virtue, To the temples 
alſo he confined the ſuperb ornaments 
of architecture, columns, pediments, 
and porticoes: he gave models, in a 
ſimple but elegant ſtile of building, for 
houſes, that would contain a numerous 
family, on a moderate extent of ground: 
ſo deſigned, that they ſhould be at once 


pleaſant and convenient; that they 


ſhould have a healthful aſpect, and 
apartments ſufficiently ſeparated from 
each other; that order and decency 


might be eaſily preſerved, and that 


they might be repaired at a ſmall ex- 
pence, He ordered, that every houſe: 


above the middling claſs ſhould have a 


hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, with ſepa- 


rate chambers, for all the free perſons: 


of the family; hut he prohibited, un- 
der ſevere penalties, the ſuperfluous 
number and magnificence of apart- 
ments that oſtentation and luxury had 
introduced. Houſes erected upon theſe 
models, according to the ſize of the 
family, ſerved to embelliſh one part of 
the city at a ſmall expence, and give it 
a regular appearance; while the other 
part, which was already finiſhed ac- 
cording to the caprice and vanity: of 
individuals, was, notwithſtanding it's 
magnificence, leſs pleaſing and conve- 
nient, This city was built in-a very 
ſhort time, becauſe the neighbouring 
coaſt of Greece furniſhed very ſkilfut 
architects; and a great number of ma- 
ſons repaired thither from Epirus, and 
other countries, upon the promiſe that, 
after they had finithed their work, they 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the neighbour- 
hood of Salentum, where lan 
be granted them. to clear, and where 
they would contribute to people the 
country. | 


Painting and ſculpture were. arts 


which Mentor thought ſhould by na 
permit 


means be proſcribed; but he 
ted the practice of them to few. He 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool under maſters of an 


exquiſite taſte, by whom the perform 


ances of the pupils were examined. 


© There ſhould be no mediocrity,” fayg 


he, © in the arts which are not neceſ(. 
5 fary to life; and, conſequently,” na 
youth 


ſnould 
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vil, which groans under the ſtroke, the 
neighbouring ſhores and mountains re. 
echo to the ſound; and a ſpeRator of 
theſe preparatives for war, made by a 
provident ſagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought himſelf in 
that iſland where Vulcan animates the 
Cyclops, by his example, to forge 
thunder for the father of the bene 


© youth ſhould be permitted to prac- 
© tiſe them but ſuch as have a genius 
© to excel: others were deſigned by 
© Nature for leſs noble occupations, 
and may be very uſefully employed in 
« ſupplying the ordinary wants of the 


community. Sculptors and painters 


* ſhould be employed only to preſerve 
© the memory of great men and great 
actions; and the repreſentations of 
4 whatever has been atchieved by he- 
© roick virtue, for the ſervice of the 
© publick, ſhould be preſerved only in 


. © publick buildings, or on the monu- 


4 ments of the dead.* But, whatever 
was the moderation or frugality of 
Mentor, he indulged the taſte of 
magnifience in the great buildings 
that were intended for publick ſports, 
the races of. horſes and chariots, com- 


bats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and 


all other exerciſes, which render the 
body more agile and vigorous, , 
He ſupprefied a great number of 
traders that ſold wrought ſtuffs of fo- 
reign manufacture; embroidery of an 
exceſſive price; vaſes of ſilver and 
gold, emboſſed with various figures in 
bas-relief; diſtilled liquors, and per- 
fumes: he ordered alſo, that the fur- 
niture of every houſe ſhould be plain. 
and ſubſtantial, fo as not ſoon to wear 
out. The people of Salentum, there- 
fore, who had been uſed, to complain 
of being poor, began to perceive that 
they abounded in ſuperfluous riches; 
but that this ſuperfluity was of a de- 
centful kind, that they were poor in 
proportion as they poſſeſſed it, and 
that, in proportion as they relinquiſh- 
ed it only, they could be rich. To 
© become truly rich,” ſaid they, * is to 
© deſpiſe ſuch riches as exhauſt the 
© ſtate; and to leſſen the number of 
© our wants, by reducing them to the 
© neceſſities of virtue.” 

Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity 
to viſit the arſenals and magazines, and 
examine whether the arms, and other 
neceſſaries of war, were in a good 
condition. * To be always ready for 
« war,” ſaid he, is the ſureſt way to 
© avoid it.“ He found many things 
wanting, and immediately employed 
artificers in braſs and iron to ſupply the 
defects. Furnaces are immediately 
built; and ſmoke and flame afcend in 
cloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue 
from the ſubterranean fires of Mount 
Etna: the hammerings upon the an- 
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Mentor then went, with Idomeneus, 


out of the city, and found a great ex- 
tent of fertile country wholly unculti- 
vated; hefides conſiderable tracts that 
were cultivated but in part, through 
the negligence or poverty of the huſ- 
bandmen, or the want of ſpirit, or 
the want of hands. This country,” 
ſaid he to the king, * is ready to en. 


rich it's inhabitants; hut the inhahi-. 
tants are not ſufficient to - cultivate 
the country: let us, then, remove 
the ſuperfluous artificers from the 
city, whoſe profeſſtons ſerve only to 
corrupt the manners of the people, 
and let us employ them in fertilizing - 


- theſe plains and hills. Ir is a mil- 
fortune that theſe men, having been 


employed in arts which require a ſe- 
dentary life, are unuſed to labour: 
but we will try to remedy this evil; 
we will divide thefe uncultivated 
lands in lots among them, and call 
in the neighbouring people to their 
aſſiſtance, who will gladly undertake 
the moſt laborious part of the work, 
upon condition that they ſhall receive 
a certain proportion of the produce of 
the lands they clear; they may af- 
terwards be made proprietors of part 
of it, and be thus incorporated with 
your people, who are by no means 
ſufficiently numerous, If they prove 
diligent, and obedient to the laws, 
they will be good ſubjects, and in- 
creaſe your power. The artizans, 
whom you fhall tranſplant from the 
city tothe fields, will bring up their 
children to the labours of rural life; 
and the foreigners whom you haye 
employed to aſſiſt in building your 
city, have engaged to clear part of 
your lands and become huſbandmen: 
theſe men, as foon as they have fi- 
niſned the publick buildings, you 
ſhould incorporate with your people; 
they will think themſelves happy to 
paſs their lives under a government 
ſo gentle as that which you have now 
eſtabliſhed; and as they are robuſt 
and laborious, their example will 
| animate 
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e animate the tranſplanted artificers, 
with whom they will be mixed; and 
© in a ſhort time your country will 
© abound with a vigorous race, wholly 
« devoted to agriculture. 
When this is done, be in no pain 


© about the multiplication of your 


« people: they will, in a ſhort time, 
© become innumerable if you facilitate 


© marriage; and the moſt ſimple way 


of facilitating marriage is the moſt 
« effetual, All men are naturally 
© inclined to marry; and nothing pre- 
« vents them from indulging this in- 
« clination but the proſpe&_ of diffi- 
© culty and diſtreſs: if you do not 
© load them with taxes, their families 
© will never become a burden; the 
© earth is never ungrateful, but always 
$ affords ſuſtenance to thoſe who dili- 
« gently cultivate it; it refuſes it's 
bounty only to thoſe who refuſe their 
labour. Huſbandmen are always 
© rich in proportion to the number of 
© their children, if their prince does 
© not make them poor; for their chil- 
«© dren afford them ſome aſſiſtance, even 
© from their infancy: the youngeſt 
can drive the flock to paſture; thoſe 
© that are farther advanced can look 
© afterthecattle; and thoſe of the third 
« ſtage can work with their father in 
the field. In the mean, time, the 
girls aſſiſt the mother, who prepares 
* a ſimple but wholeſome repaſt for 
* thaſe that are abroad, when they re- 
* twin home fatigued with the labour 
of the day: ſhe milks her cows and 
ber ſheep; and the pails overffow 
with longevity and health: ſhe brings 
© out her little ſtores, her cheeſes, and 
© her cheſnuts, with fruits that ſhe has 
« preſerved from decay; ſhe piles up 
* the ſocial fire, and the family gathers 
round it; every countenance bright- 
mens with the ſmile of innocence and 
peace; and ſome rural ditty diverts 
* them till the night calls them to reſt, 
* He that attended the flock returns 
\ with his pipe; and, when the family 

is got together, he ſings them ſome 
* new ſong that he has learnt at the 
neighbouring village. Thoſe that 
© have been at work in the fields come 
in with their plough, and the weary 
* oxen, that hang down their heads, 
and move with a ſlow and heavy 
pace, notwithſtanding the goad which 
* now urges them in vain. All the 
, lufferings of labour, end with the 
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© day: the poppies which, at the com- 
© mand of the gods, are ſcattered over 
the earth by the hand of Sleep, 
charm away every care; ſweet en- 
chantment lulls all nature into peace, 
and the weary reſt without anticipat- 
ing the troubles of to-morrow. 
Happy, indeed, are theſe unambiti- 
ous, .miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if 
© the gods vouchſafe them a king that 
© diſturbs not their blameleſs joy! And 
* of what horrid inhumanity are they 
guilty, who, to gratify pride and am- 
bition, wreſt from them the ſweet pro- 
duct of the field, which they owe to the 
© liberality of Nature, and the ſweat of 
© their brow! In the fruitful lap- of 
Nature there is inexhauſtible plenty 
© for temperance and labour: if none 
© were luxurious and idle, none would 
© be wretched and poor.“ takes 
But what ati Ido, ſaid Idome- 
neus, * if the people that I ſcatter over 
© this fertile country ſhould negle& to 
© cultivate it?“ You muſt do, ſaid 
Mentor, * juſt contrary to what is 
commonly done: rapacious and in- 
conſiderate princes think only of tax- 
ing thoſe who are moſt induſtrious to 
improve their lands; becauſe upon 
theſe, they ſuppoſe a tax will be more 
eaſily levied; and they ſpare thoſe 
whom idleneſs has made indigent. 
Reverſe this miſtaken and injurious 
conduct, which oppreſſes virtue, re- 
wards vice, and encourages a ſupine- 
neſs that is equally fatal to the king 
and to the ſtate. Let your taxes be 
heavy upon thoſe who neglect the 
cultivation of their lands; and add 
to your taxes fines and other penal- 
ties, if it is neceſſary: puniſh the 
negligent and the idle, as you would 
the ſoldier who ſhould deſert his 
poſt, On the contrary, diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who, in proportion as their fa- 
milies multiply, cultivate their lands 
with the greater diligence, by ſpecial 
privileges and immunities. Every fa- 
mily will then become numerous; 
and every one will be animated to la- 
bour, not by the deſire of gain only, 
but of honour: the ſtate of huſbandry 
being no longer wretched, will no 
longer be contemptible; the plough, 
once more held in honour, will be 
guided by the victorious hands that 
have defended the country; and it 
will not be leſs glorious to cultivate 
a paternal inheritance in the 9 
c 0 
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of peace, than to draw the ſword in 
it's defence hen it is endangered by 
war. The whole country will bloom 
around you; the golden ears of ripe 
corn will again crown- the temples of 
Ceres; Bacchus will tread the grapes 
in rich cluſters under his feet; and 


wine, more delicious than nectar, 


will flow from the hills like a river: 
the vallies will reſound to the ſong of 
the ſhepherds; who, diſperſed along 
the banks of a tranſparent ſtream, 
ſhall join their voices with the pipe; 
while their flocks ſhall frolick round 
them, and feaſt upon the flowery 


-paſture without fear of the wolf. 


O Idomeneus! will it not make 
you ſupremely happy to be the ſource 
of ſuch proſperity; to ſtretch your 
protection, like the ſhadow of a rock, 


over ſo many people, who will re- 


poſe under it in ſecurity and peace? 
Will you not, in the conſciouſneſs. 


of this, enjoy a noble elation of 
mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory; 
ſuch as can never touch the boſom 
of the tyrant who lives only to deſo- 
late the earth, and who diffaſes, not 
leſs through his own dominions than 
thoſe which he conquers from others, 
carnage and tumult, horror and an- 
niſh, conſternation, famine, and 
deſpair? Happy, indeed, is the prince 
whom his own greatneſs of ſoul, and 
the diſtinguiſhing favour of the gods, 
ſhall render thus the delight of his 
eople, and the example of ſuceeed- 
ing ages! The world, inſtead of tak- 
ing up arms to oppoſe his power, 
will be found proſtrate at his feet, 
and ſueing to be ſubject to his do- 
minion.“ | 
£ But, ſaid Idomenevs, © when the 
people ſhall be thus bleſſed with plenty 
and peace, will not their happineſs 
corrupt their manners? Will they 
not turn againſt me the very ſtrength 
I have given them?“ -“ There is no 
reaſon to fear that,” ſaid Mentor: 
the ſycophants of prodigal princes 
have fuggeſted it as a pretence for 
oppreſſion; but it may eafily be pre- 
vented. The laws which we bave 
eſtabliſned with reſpe& to agricul- 
ture will render life laborious ; and 
the people, notwithſtanding their 
plenty, will abound only in what is 
neceflary; for we have prohibited the 
arts that furniſh ſuperfluities : and 
the plenty even of neceſſaries will be 
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reſtrained within due bounds by the 
facility of marriage, and the multi. 
plication of families; In proportion 
as a _— becomes numerous, their 
portion of land being ſtill the ſame 
in extent, a more diligent cultivation 
will become neceſſary; and this will 
require inceſſant labour. Luxury 
and idleneſs only render people inſo. 
lent and rebellious: they will have 
bread, indeed; and they will have 
bread enough; but they will have no- 
thing more, except what they can gain 
from their own ground by the ſweat 
of their brow. | 7 
That your people may continue in 
this ſtate of mediocrity, it will be ne. 
ceſſary that you ſhould now limit the 
extent of ground that each family is 
to poſſeis, We have, you know, di. 
vided your people into ſeven claſks, 
according to their different condi- 
tions; and each family, in each claſs, 
muſt be permitted to poſſeſs only ſuch - ' 
an extent of ground as 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſubſiſt it. This regula- 
tion being inviolably obſerved, the 
nobles can never get poſſeſſion of the 
lands of the poor: every one will 
have land; but fo much only as will 
make adiligent cultivation neceſſary. 
If, in along courſe of years, the peo: 
ny ſhould be ſo much increaſed, that 
and cannot be found for them at 
home, they may be ſent to form co- 
lonies abroad, which will be a new 
advantage to the mother-country. 
Al am of opinion, that care ſhould 
be taken even to prevent wine from 
being too common in your kingdom}; 
if you find that tpo many vines are 
planted, you ſhould cauſe them to be 
grubbed up. Some of the moſt dread- 
ful miſchiefs that aflit mankind pro- 
ceed from wine; it is the cauſe of 
diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, idleneſs, 
averſion to labour, and every ſpecies 
of domeſtick diſorder. Let wine, 
then, be conſidered as a kind of me- 
dicine; or as a ſcarce liquor, to be 
uſed only at the ſacrifices of che gods, 
or in ſeaſons of publick feſtivity. Do 
not, however, flatter yourſelf that 
this regulation can ever take place 
without the ſanction of your own 
example. | | 
© The laws of Minos with reſpect to 
the education of children muſt alſo 
be inviolably preſerved; publich 


ſchools muſt be eftabliſked to teach 
« them 
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' © them the fear of the gods, the love uncultivated, and almoſt» a deſart; 


of their country, a reverence of the 
laws, and a preference of honour, 
© not only to pleaſure, but to life, 


« Magiſtrates muſt be appointed to ſu- 
c 1 the ronduct, not of every 


amily only, but of every perſon: you 


them; for you are a king only to be 
the ſhepherd of your people, and to 
watch over your flock night and day. 
By this unremitted vigilance you 
will prevent many diſorders and many 
crimes: ſuch as you cannot prevent, 
you muſt immediately puniſh with 
ſeverity; for, in this caſe, ſeverity to 
the individual is clemency to the 
publick; it ſtops thoſe irregularities 
at their fource, which would delu 
the country with miſery and guilt: 
the taking away of one life upon a 
proper occaſion will be the preſerva- 
tion of many; and will make a prince 
ſufficiently feared, without general 
or frequent ſeverity. It is a deteſta- 
ble maxim, that the ſecurity of the 
rince depends only upon the op- 
. of the . Should * 
care be taken to improve their know- 
ledge or their morals? Inſtead of be- 
ing taught to love him whom they 
are born to obey, ſhould they be 
driven by terror to deſpair, and re- 
duced to the dreadful neceſſity either 
of throwing off the yoke of their 
tyrant, or periſhing under it's weight? 
Can this be the way to reign with 
tranquillity ? Can this be the path 
that leads to glory ? 
© Remember, that the ſovereign who 
is moſt abfolute is always leaſt power- 
ful: he ſeizes upon all, and his graſp 
is ruin. He is, indeed, the ſole pro- 
prietor of whatever his ſtate containg; 
but, for that reaſon, his ſtate con- 
tains nothing of value: the fields are 
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the towns loſe ſome of. their few in- 
habitants every day; and trade ey 
day declines. The king, who mu 
ceaſe to be a king when he ceaſes to 
have ſubjects, and who is great only 
in virtue of his people, is himſelf in- 
ſenſibly loſing his character and his 
power, as the number of his people, 
from whom alone both are derived, 
inſenſibly diminiſhes ; and his do- 
minions are at length exhauſted of 
money and of men: the loſs of men 
is the greateſt and the moſt irrepara- 
ble he can ſuſtain. Abſolute power 
degrades every ſubject to a ſlave; the 
ty rant is flattered even to an appear- 
ance of adoration, and every one 
trembles at the glance of his eye: 
but, at the leaſt revolt, this enormous 
power periſhes by it's own excels. It 
derived no ſtrength from the love of 
the people; it wearied and provoked 
all that it could reach; .and rendered 
every individual of the ftate impa- 
tient of it's continuance. At the firſt 
ſtroke of oppoſition, the idol is over- 
turned, broken in pieces, and trodden 
under foot: contempt, hatred, fear, 
reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other 
paſſton of the ſoul, unite againſt ſo 
hateful a geſpotiſm. The king who, 
in his vain profperity, found no man 
bold enough to tell him the truth, in 
his adverſity finds no man kind enough 
to excuſe his faults, or to defend him 
againſt his enemies. 

Idomeneus then haſted to diſtribute 
his uncultivated lands, to people them 
with uſelefs artificers, and to carry all 
the counſels of Mentor into execution; 
reſerving for the builders ſuch parts as 
had been allotted them, which they 
were not to cultivate till they had 
finiſhed the city, | The 
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HE. mild and equitable 
> government of Idomene- 
us {oon brought the inha- 
bitants'of the neighbour- 
ing countries in crowds 
| | to — to be incor- 
porated with his people, and ſhare the 
Ka of his reign. The fields, 
Which had long been overgrown with 


thorns and brambles, now promiſed a 
rich harveſt, and fruits that were un- 
-known before; the earth opens her bo- 


Jom to the ploughſhare, and gets ready 
her treaſures to — the . 
man; every eye cles with hope; 
2 9 1 hs 
vallies and the hills; the mountains 
reſound with the lowings of cattle, 
which, in large herds, ſhare the paſture 


with the ſheep; and the paſture thus 


manured becomes more fertile, in pro- 
rtion to the number that it feeds. 
heſe flocks and herds were procured 
by the contrivance of Mentor, who 
adviſed Idomeneus to exchange for 
them with the Peucetes, a neighbour- 
ing people, fuch fuperBuities as were 
rohibited by the new regulations at 
| ry | 
At the ſame time, the city and the 
4 with the 
outh of both ſexes, who bad long 
Janguifhed in dejection and indigence, 
anti did not dare to marry for fear of 


4pcrealivg their difteels, When they 
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pereerred that Idomeneus had-adopte 


ſentiments of humanity, and was bt 
come the father of his people, they 
feared no longer the want of food, nor 
any other ſcourge with which. Heaven 
chaſtiſes the earth. Nothing was heard 
but the ſhouts of joy, and the ſongs of 
ſhepherds and huſbandmen at the cele · 
bration of their marriages: Pan ſeem- 
ed himſelf to be among them; and 
fauns and ſatyrs to mix with nymphs. 
in the dance, which the rural pipe 
prompted in the chequered ſhade. Tran- 
quillity was every where heightened in- 
to joy; but the joy. was no where 
perverted into riot; it ſerved. only as 3 
relaxation from labour; and that la: 
bour rendered it at once more poignant 

and more pure. 
The old men were aſtoniſhed to ſee 
what they had never dared to hope 
through the whole courſe of a long 
life, and burſt into tears with excels 
of tenderneſs and joy. Their pleaſure 
ſoon kindled into devotion; and, rail- 
ing their tremulous hands to Heaven, 
they ctied gu“ O mighty Jupiter! 
© bleſs the prince that reſembles the, 
© and is himſelf the greateſt bleſſing 
© thou couldſt beſtow upon us. He 
© js born for the benefit of mankind: 
«© return to him the benefits that w* 
© receive from him. The children o 
* theſe marriages, and their deſcen- 
« dants to the laſt generation, will be 
g 6 indebted 
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© indebted to him for their exiſtence; 
« and he will be truly the ae of his 
peoplel' The young couples that 
were married expreſſed their joy, by 
ſinging the praiſes of him from whom 
it was derived: his name was continu - 
ally in their lips, and his image in 
their hearts; they 7 emlelves 
happy if they could ſee him; and they 
feared his death as the greateſt evil that 
could befal them. EO 
And now Idomeneus confeſſed to 
Mentor, that he had never felt any 
pleaſure equal to that of diffuſing hap- 
pinels, and exciting affection. It is 
a pleaſure,” ſaid he, of which I had 
© no idea. I thought the greatneſs 
« of a prince conſiſted in his being the 
c objedt of fear; and that. the reſt of 
© mankind were made only. for him. 
What I had heard of kings, that 
« were the love and the delight of their 
« people, I deſpiſed as a fable; but I 
© now revereitasa truth. I will, how- 
© ever, tell you by what means theſe 
© falſenotions, the cauſe of all my mis- 
+ fortunes, were early planted in my 
heart. | 
Among other perſons whom I 
© loved when I was very young, were 
Proteſilaus and Philocles. Pee 
© laus was ſomewhat older than myſelf, 
and was my chief favourite: his na- 
© tural diſpoſition, which was ſprightly 
and enterprizing, exactly correſpond- 
* ed with my own; he entered into all 
© my pleaſures, he flattered all my paſ- 
« fions, and he endeavoured to render 
* me ſuſpicious of Philocles. Philocles 
© had great reverence for the gods, an 
elevated mind, and obedient paſſions: 
he placed greatneſs, not in the acqui- 
© fition of power, but the conquelt of 
* himſelf, and in never ſtooping to a mean 
* ation, He often warned me of my 
© faults with great freedom; and when 
he did not dare to ſpeak, his filence, 
and the ſorrow that was expreſſed in 
* his countenance, ſufficiently con- 
* vinced me that I had given cauſe for 
© reproach. gs 
This fincerity at firſt gave me 
« pleaſure; and I frequently proteſt. 
that I would ——— to the truths 


* he told me, as the beſt preſervatives 
* againſt flattery. He directed me how 
to walk in the ſteps of Minas, and 
give happineſs to my people: his wiſ- 
dom was not, indeed, equal to thine; 
but I now know that his counſel was 


* 
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L 
© tifices of s, who was jealous 
< and aſpiring, ſucceeded. . T Cm. 


© neſs and integrity of Philocles dif- 
c eue ne: he faw himſelf decline 
under the aſcendency of Protefilaus 
© without a firuggle; and contented 
© hunſelf with always telling me 2. 
© truth whenever I would hear itz for 


© he had my advantage, and not his own 
c intereft, in view. 


Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, 
that he was of a moroſe and haughty 
temper; that he was a ſevere cenſor 
of my conduct, from à ſpirit of diſ. 


only becauſe he diſdained obligation, 
and aſpired to the character of a man 
ſuperior to any honours that could be 
conferred by his prince. He added, 
that this youth, who ſpoke ſo freely 
of my faults to myſelf, ſpoke of them 
alſo with the ſame freedom to others; 
that he inſinuated I was little worthy 
of eſteem; and that, by thus rendering 
me cheap in the eyes of the people, 
and by the artful parade of an auſtere 
virtue, he intended to open himſelf a 
way to the throne. At firſt I could 
not believe that Philocles intended 
to deprive me of my crown: there is 
in true virtue ſomething open and in- 
enuous, which no art can counter - 
feit, and which, if it is attended to, 
can never be miſtaken. But the ſtea- 
dineſs with which Philocles oppoſed 
my follies began to weary me; and 
the flattering compliance of Prpteſi - 
laus, and his indefatigableinduftry to 
procure me new pleaſures, made me 
ſtill more impatient of his rival's au- 
ſterity. 


. 


In the mean time, Proteſilaus, per- 


c ceiving that I did not believe all he 


© had, told me of Philocles, and his 
« pride diſdaining the ſuſpicion which 
© his falſhood had deſerved, reſolved 
to ſay nothing more to me about him, 
© but to remove my doubts by ſtronger 
evidence than ſpeculation and ar- 


< gument; he therefore adviſed me to 


give him the command of ſome veſſels 


© that were fitted out againſt a fleet of 


© the Carpathians, and ſupported his 


© advice with great ſublety. 4* You 


% know,” ſays he, that my com- 
& mendations of Philocles cannot be 
t ſuſpected of partiality: he is cer- 
ée tainly brave, and has a genius for 
„ warz he is more fit for this ſervice 

R 2 & than 


content; that he aſked, me no favour, 
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« than any other perſon you can ſend; 
«'andTI | v pghoar advancement of your 
<c intereſt to the gratification of my 
«© own reſentment.” nd 
- © This inſtance of generous integrity 
© in a man to whom I had entruſted 
© the moſt important affairs, delighted 
© me: I embraced him in a tranſport of 
© Joy; and thought myſelf ſuperlatively 
9 * to have placed my confidence 
< in a man who appeared to be at once 
© fuperior to paſſion and to intereſt. 
© But, alas! how much are princes to 
© be pitied ! This man knew me bet- 
© ter than I knew myſelf; he knew that 
© kings 'are generally miſtruſtful and 


© indolent; miſtruſtful, by perpetually 


h 3 the artifices of the de- 
ſigning and corrupt; and indolent, 
© by the pleaſures that ſolicit them, 
© and an habit of leaving all buſineſs 


© to others, without taking the trouble 


< ſo much as to think for themſelves: 
© he knew, therefore, that it would not 
© be difficult to render me jealous of a 
man who could not fail to perform 
© great actions, eſpecially when he was 
© not preſent to detect the fallacy. 
Philocles forefaw, at his departure, 
hat would happen. Remember,” 
ſays he, „that I can no longer de- 


fend myſelf; that you will be ac- 
4 ceſſible only to my enemy; and that 


«- while I am ſerving you at the riſque 
« of my life, I am likely to obtain no 
© other recompence than your indig- 
& nation. Vou are miſtaken,” 
faĩid I: Proteſilaus does not ſpeak 
«- of you as you ſpeak of him; he com- 
«© mends, he eſteems you; and thinks 
« you worthy of the moſt important 
« truſt: if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, 
«© he would forfeit my confidence; go 
e therefore upon your expedition 
« without fear, and think only how 


to conduct it with advantage.” He 


„ departed, and left me in uncommon 
c perplexity. Weka 

I confeſs that I ſaw very clearly the 
gneceſſity of conſulting many under- 
£ ſtandings; and that nothing could 
© more injure my reputation, or my in- 
c tereſt, than an implicit reſignation to 


4 the counſels: of an individual. I 


© knew that the prudent advice of Phi- 
locles had preſerved me-from many 
dangerous errors, which the haugh- 
tine{s of Proteſilaus would have led 
me into: I was-confcious that, in the 
mind of Philocles, there was a fund 
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© of probity and wiſdom that I did not 
find in Proteſilaus; but I had ſuffered 
Proteſilaus to aſſume a kind of dia. 
© tofial manner, which at length I 
found myſelf ſcarce able to reſiſt. 1 
grew weary of conſulting two men 
who could never agree; and choſe 
rather to hazard ſomething in the ad. 
miniſtration of my affairs, than con- 
tinue the trouble of examining op- 
polite opinions, and judging for my- 
ſelf which was the beſt. It is true, 
I did not dare to aſſign the motives 
of ſo ſhameful a choice even to myſelf; 
but theſe motives ſtill continued their 
ſecret influence in my heart, and di- 
rected all my actions. ha, | 
« Philocles ſurprized the enemy; and, 
having gained a compleat victorh, 
was haſting home to prevent the ill 
offices he had reaſon to fear; but 
Proteſilaus, who had not had time to 
effect his purpoſe, wrote him word, 
that it was my pleaſure he ſhould im- 
prove his victory, by making a de- 
ſcent upon the iſland of Carpathus. 
He had, indeed, perſuaded me, that 
a conqueſt of that iſland might eafily 
be made; but he took care that many 
things neceſſary to the enterprize 
ſhould be wanting: he gave Philocles 
alſo ſuch orders as could nat fail to 
embarraſs him in the execution of it. 
In the mean time, he engaged one of 
my domeſticks, a man of very corrupt 
manners, who was much about me, 
to obſerve all that paſſed, even to the 
minuteſt incident, and give him an 
account of it, though they appeared 
ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to 
agree. This domeſtick, whoſe name 
was Timocrates, came to me one day, 
and told me, as a'great ſecret, that he 
had "diſcovered a very dangerous af- 
fair. “ Philocles,”” ſays he, “ in- 
6 tends, by the aſſiſtance of your forces, 
«© to make himſelf King of Carpathus. 
4 The officers are all in his intereſt; 
« and he has gained the private men, 
« partly by his liberality, but princi- 
« pally by the pernicious irre farities 
& which he tolerates among them. He 
« 1s greatly elated by his victory; 
cc and here is a letter, which he has 
« written toone of his friends, concern- 
« ing his project, which, after ſuch 
« evidence, it is impoſſible to doubt. 
T read the letter, which appeared 
© to me to be in the hand-writing of 
5 Philocles; but it was a forgery, con- 
6 certed 
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«© certed and executed between Prote- 
« (laus and Timocrates. This letter 
© threw me into great aſtoniſhment. I 
© read it again and again; and when I 
© called to mind how many affecting 
© proofs Philocles had given me of diſin- 
© tereſted fidelity, I could not perſuade 
« myſelf that he was the writer; yet, 
* ſeeing the characters to be his, what 
« could I determine? _ | 
- © When Timocrates' perceived that 
«© his artifice had thus far ſucceeded, he 
« puſhed it farther. © May I preſume,” 
© {aid he, heſitating, to make one re- 
% mark upon this letter? Philocles 
« tells his friend, that he may ſpeak 
« jn confidence to Proteſilaus of one 
« thing; but he expreſſes that one 
« thing by a cypher. Proteſilaus is 
« certainly a party in the project of 
« Philocles, and they have accommo- 
% dated their differences at your ex- 
« pence. You know it was Proteſi- 

ker that prefſed you to ſend Philo- 
© cles upon this expedition; and, for 
© ſometime, he has deſiſted from ſpeak - 
« ing againſt him as he uſed to do: 


« he now takes every opportunity to 


« excuſe and commend him; and they 
© have frequently met upon very good 
© terms. There is no doubt that Pro- 
e tefilaus has concerted meaſures with 
« Philocles to thare his conqueſt be- 
{© tween them. You ſee that he urged 
« you to this enterprize againſt all rules 
© -of prudence dof policy; and that, 
© to gratify his ambition, he has en- 
e dangered the loſs of your fleet: 1s it 
« prey that he would have rendered 

imſelf thus ſubſervient to the am- 
«© bition of Philocles, if there had been 


« enmity between them? It is manifeſt, 


{© that they are aſſociated in a deſign to 
aggrandize themſelves; and, per- 
*« haps, to ſupplant you in the throne. 
* I know that, by thus revealing my 
© ſuſpicions, I expoſe myſelf to their 
„ reſentment, if you ſhall ſtill leave 
« your authority in their hands: how- 
© eyer, fince-I have done my duty, I 
am careleſs of the event.“ | 

* The laſt words of Timocrates ſunk 
deep into my mind. I made no 
doubt but that Philocles was a traitor; 
* and I ſuſpected Protefilaus as his 
friend. In the mean time, Timo- 
crates was cantinually telling me, 
that if I waited till Philocles had 
made a conqueſt of Carpathus, it 


6 
4 
$ 
, would be too late to fruſtrate his de- 


© ſigns. © You muſt,”” ſays he, « fe. 
* cure him while he is in your 0 
« er.” But I was ftruck with ſuch 
© horror at the deep diſſimulation of 
* mankind, that I'knew not whom to 
© truſt: after having diſcovered Philo- 
© cles to be a traitor, I'knew no man 
« whoſe virtue could preclude ſuſpi- 
© cion. TI reſolved to cut off Philocles 
immediately; but I feared Proteſi- 
© laus; and, with reſpe& to him. I was 
in doubt what to do; I feared equally 
to find him guilty and to truſt him as 
© innocent. Gb 
* Such was the perplexity of my 
mind, that I could lord ceiling 
him I had ſome ſuſpicions of Philo- 
cles. He heard me with an appear- 
ance of the greateſt ſurprize: he re- 
minded me of his integrity and mo- 
deration in many inſtances; he exag- 
gerated his ſervices; and did every 
thing that could ſtrengthen my ſuſpi- 
cions of there being too good an un- 
derſtanding between them. Timo- 
crates, at the ſame time, was equally 
diligent, on his part, to fix my atten- 
tion upon every circumſtance that fa- 
voured the notion of a confederacy; 
and was continually urging me to de- 
ftroy Philocles, while it was in my 
power. How unhappy a ſtate, my 
dear Mentor, is royalty! and hew 
much are kings the ſport of other 
men, while other men appear to be 
trembling at their feet ! 
© I thought it would be a ſtroke of 
profound policy, and totally diſcon- 
cert Proteſilaus, fo cut off Philocles 
immediately, by ſending Timocrates 
ſecretly to the fleet for that purpoſe. 
Protefilaus, in the mean time, carried 
on his diſſimulation with the ſteadi- 
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eſt perſeverance, and moſt refined 


ſubtlety: he deceived me, by appear- 


ing to be himſelf deceived. I ſent 
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away Timocrates, who found Philo- 

cles greatly embarraſſed in making 

© his deſcent, for which he was wholly 

* unprovided. Proteſilaus, foreſeein 

that his forged letter might fail of it's 

effect, had taken care to have another 

* reſource, by making an enterprize 

difficult which he had perſuaded me 

would be eaſy, and the miſcarriage 

of which, therefore, could not fail of 

« expoling Philocles, who conducted 

it, to my reſentment. Philocles, 

© however, ſuſtained himſelf under all 

c difliculties, by his courage, his ge- 
| Roy 6 nius, 
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© nius, and his popularity, among the 
© troops. There was not à private 
© ſoldier in the army who did not fee 
that the project of a deſcent was,raſh 
© and impracti cable; yet every one ap - 
© plied to the execution of it with the 
© ſame activity and zeal as if bis life 
© and fortune depended upon it's ſuc- 
« cefs; and every one was, at all times, 
© ready to hazard his life under a com- 
«© 'mander who was univerſally reve- 
© renced for his witdom, and loved fur 
© his benevolence. + | 

© Timocrates hadevery thing to fear 
< from an attempt upon the life of a 
© genera}, in the midſt of an army by 
© which he was adored: hut the fury 
of ambition is always blind; and he 
ſaw neither difficulty nor danger in 
any meaſure that could gratify Pro- 
teſilaus, in concert with whom be 
hoped to, govern me without controul, 
as ſoon as Philocles mould be dead. 
Proteſilaus could not bear the pre- 
ſence of a man whoſe very looks were 
a ſilent reproach, and who could at 
onck diſappoint all his projects by 
diſeloſing them to me. Aae 
Timocrates having corrupted two 
of Philocles's officers; who were con- 
tinually about his perſon, by pro- 
miüng them a great reward in my 
name, ſent him word, that he had 


nicate to him from me, and that thoſe 
two officers only muſt be preſent. 
Philocles immediately admitted them 
into a private room; and mut the 
dor. As ſoon as they were alone, 
Timocrates made a ſtroke at him with 
a poignard, which entering oblique- 
ly, made but a flight wound. Phi- 
locks, with the calm fortitude of a 
man familiar with danger, forced the 
weapon out of his hand, and defend- 
ed himſelf with it againſt the aſſaſſins, 
at the ſame time calling for aſſiſtance. 
Some of the people that waited with- 
out immediately forced the door, and 
diſengaged him from his aſſailants, 
who, being in great confuſion, had 
made a feeble and irreſolute attack. 
They were immediately ſecured; and 
ſuch was the indignation of the ſol- 
diers, that they would the next mo- 
ment have been torn to pieces if Phi- 
locles had not interpoſed. After the 
firſttumult had ſubſided, he took Ti- 
mocrates aſide, and aſked him, with - 


- 


ſome private inſtructions to commu - | 


out any tokens of reſentment, what 


© had prompted him to. ſo horrid an 
attempt. 'Timocrates, who was afraid 
of being inſtantly put to death, made 
i haſte to produce the written order, 
which I had given him, for what he 
had done; and, as every villain ia x 
. coward, he thought, only of ſaving 
his life; and therefore, without re- 
ſerve, diſcloſed the whole treachery 
of Proteſilaus. ; 
. + Philocles, though he was ynmoved 
at the danger of the proje& which had 
been formed againſt him, was yet ter- 
_ riked at it's guilt ; he thought him- 
felf not a match for the malice of 
mankind, and therefore. determined 
no longer to ſtruggle with it, He de- 
clared to the troops, that Timocrates 
was innocent: he took care to ſecure 
him from their reſentment; and he 
ſent him back in ſafety to Crete. He 
then gave up the command. of the 
army to Polimenes, whom I had ap- 
pointed, by a written order, to ſuc- 
ceed him; and, having exhorted the 
troops to continue ſtedfaſt in the fi- 
delity they owed me, he went on board 
a ſmall bark in the night, which landed 
him upon the Iſland of Samos; where 
he lives ſtill with great tranquilliiy, 
in poverty and ſolitude. He procures 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by working as a 
ſtatuary; and wiſhes not fo much as 
to hear of men who are perfidious and 
unjuſt; much leſs of Kings, whom he 
believes to be the moſt deceived, and 
the moſt unhappy, of men. 
Idomeneus was here interrupted by 
Mentor: © Was it long, ſaid he, be- 
© foie you diſcovered the. truth? 
No; faid Idomeneus; but I diſco+ 
vered it by degrees, It was, indeed, 
not long before Proteſilaus and Ti- 
mocrates quarrelled; for it is with 
great difficulty that the wicked can 
agree; and their diſſention at once 
diſcovered the depth of the abyſs 
into which they had thrown me.'— 
Well, ſaid Mentor, and did you 
not immediately diſmmfs'them both? 
— Alas!” ſaid Idomeneus, * can you 
be ſo ignorant of my weak neſs, or the 
ce perplexity of my ſituation > When 2 
« prince has once delivered up himſelf, 
« with implicit confidence, to bold and 
© defigning men, who have the art 0 
rendering themſelves neceſſary, be 
+ 
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muſt never more hope to be free. 
Thoſe whom he moſt deſpiſes he moſt 

* diſtinguiſhes by his favour, and 2 
| 6 wit 


with benefits. I abhorred Protefilans, 
and yet left him in the poſſeſſion of all 
my authority. Strange infatuation! 
1 was pleaſed to think that I knew 
him; yet Lhad not reſotution enough 
to avail myſelf of that knowledge, 
and reſume the power of which he 
was unworthy. I found him, in- 
deed, pliant and attentive; very dili- 
gent to flatter my paſſions, and ver 
zealous to advance en, intereſts. 
had, beſides, ſome reaſons- which en- 
abled me to excuſe my weakneſs to 
myſelf; having, unhappily, never 
choſen perſons of integrity to manage 
my affairs, I doubted whether there 
was any ſych thing as integrity in 
the world. 'I confidered virtue rather 
as a phantom than a reahty; and 
thought it ridiculous to get out of 
the hands of one bad man, with great 
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« ſtruggle and commotion, merely to 


fall into the hands of another, who 
would neither be lefs intereſted, nor 
more ſincere. In the mean time, the 
© fleet, commanded" by Polimenes, re- 
turned to Crete: I thqught no more 
* of the conqueſt of Carpathus; and 
* Protefilaus's diſſimulation was not 
* {0 deep but that I could perceive he 
was greatly mortified to hear that 
* Philocles was out of danger at Sa- 
„ mos. F 
But, ſaid Mentor, though you 
* till continued Proteſilaus in his poſt, 
did you ſtill truſt your affairs, impli- 
* citly to his management? — I was,” 
fad Idomeneus, * too much an enemy 
to buſineſs and application to take 
them out of his hands: the trouble 
of inſtructing another would have 
broken in upon the plan of life which 
my indolence bad farmed; and I had 
not reſolution to attempt it. I choſe 
rather to ſhut my eyes, than to ſee 
the artifices that were practiſed againſt 


ting a few of my favourites know 
that I was not ignorant of his trea- 
chery. Thus, knowing that I was 
cheated, I imagined myſelf. to be 
cheated but to 4 certain degree, I 
ſometimes made. Preteflaus ſenſible 
that I was offended at his vſurpation : 
© 1 frequently took pleaſure in con- 
* tradifting him; in A ie pub- 
* lickly for fomething he had done; 
'* and ſeciging contrary to his opinion. 
ut he Ene, mA fvpiocneſs and Neth 
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too well to have any apprehenſions 


upon this account; he always re- 


turned reſolutely to the charge, ſome- - 
times with argument and importu- 


nity, ſometimes with ſoftnels and 


inſinuation; and, whenever he per- 
ceived that I was offended, he re- 
doubled his aſſiduity, in furniſhin 

ſuch new amuſements as were moſt 
likely to ſoothe and ſoften me, or to 


engage me in ſome affair which he 


knew would make his aſſiſtance ne- 
ceſſary, and afford him an oppartu- 
nity of ſhewing his 2:al for my re- 
putation. | 
© This method of flattering my paſ- 
ſions always ſucceeded, notwithſtand- 
ing I was upon my guard againſt it. 
He knew all my ſecrets, he relieved 
me in every perplexity, and he made 
the people tremble at my name: 1 
could not, therefore, reſolve to part 
with him; and yet, by keeping him 
in his place, I put it out of the power 
of honeſt men to ſhew me my true in- 
tereſt, No man ſpoke freely in my 
couneil: Teuth withdrew far from 
me; and Error, the harbinger of the 
fall of kings, perpetually puniſhed 
me for having ſacrificed Philocles to 
the cruel ambition of Proteſilaus. 
Even thofe who were beſt affected to 


my perſon and government, thought 


themfelves not obliged to undegerve 
me, after ſo dreadful. an example; 
and I myſelf, my dear Mentor, even 
I myſelf, was ſecretly afraid thattruth 
ſhould burſt through the cloud of 
flattery that ſurrounded me, and reach 
me with irreſiſtible radiance; for K 
ſhould have been troubled at the pre- 
ſence of a guide which I could not 
but approve, yet wanted refolution 
to follow, I ſhould have regretted 
my vaſſalage without ſtruggling to be 
free; for my own indolence, and the 
afcendency which Proteſilaus had 
gained over me, concurred. to chill 
me with the torpor of deſpair; I was 
conſcious to a ſhameful ſituation, 


which I wiſhed alike to hide from 


others and myſelf. You know, that 
vain pride and falſe glory are here- 
ditary to kings, who can never bear 
to acknowledge either an error or a 
fault: to conceal one, theꝝ will com- 
mit an hundred; and, rather than 


acknowledge they have heen once de- 


ceiyed, they will ſuffer themſelves to 
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© out for the ſiege of Troy! 


- 


I left the ſole adminiftration of my 
ere to Proteſilaus; and he 


* 
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„ be deceived for ever. Such is the come abject; and they paſs in 4 
condition of weak and indolent prin- moment from one extreme to the 
© ces; and fuch was mine when I ſet other. 


But how comes it, ſaid Mentos 
that, notwithſtanding you perfect 
know the wickedneſs of theſe men, [ 


© behaved, during my abſence, -with ſtill ſee them about you? I can ac. 
< great haughtineſs and inhumanity. count for their following you hither, 
= The whole kingdom groaned under * becauſe. they had no proſpe& of 
© his oppreſſion; but no man dared to greater advantage; and I can eafily 
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ſend information of it to me: the 
knew that I dreaded the ſight of truth; 
and that I always gave up to the 


cruelty of Proteſilaus thoſe that ven- 


tured to ſpeak againſt him; but the 
miſchief increaſed in proportion to 
the fear that concealed it. He after- 


wards obliged me to diſmiſs Merion, 


who followed me to the ſiege of Troy, 
and acquired immortal honour in the 
expedition: he grew jealous of him 


after my return, as he did of every, 


man who was diſtinguiſhed either by 
my favour or his own virtue, _ 

This aſcendency of Protefilaus, my 
dear Mentor, was the ſource of all 
my misfortunes: the revolt of the 
Cretans was not ſo much the effect 
of the. death of my ſon, as of the 
vengeance of the gods, whom my 
follies had provoked; and the hatred 
of the people, which Proteſilaus had 
drawn upon me. An oppreſſive and 
tyrannical government. had totally 
exhauſted the patience of my ſub- 
jects, when I embrued my hands in 
the blood of my ſon; and the horror 


of that action only threw off the veil 


from what had long lain concealed in 


their hearts. 
* Timocrates went with me to the 
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conceive, that you might afford them 
an aſylum in this riſing city from: 
principle of generoſity: but from 
what motive can you till deliver 
yourſelf up to their management, af. 
ter ſuch dreadful experience of the 
miſchiefs it muſt produce? 
© You are not aware, ſaid Idome. 
neus, how little experience itſelf can 
© ayail to the indolent, who are equally 
averſe to buſineſs and reflection: they 
are, indeed, diffatisfied with every 
thing; but, for want of reſolution, 
they reform nothing. An habitual 
connection with theſe men, which 
many years had confirmed, at length 
bound me to them by ſhackles that! 
could not break. As ſoon as I came 
hither, they precipitated me into that 
exceſſive expence of which you have 
been witneſs; they have exhauſted 
the ſtrength of this riſing ſtate; they 
involved me in the war which, with- 
out your aſſiſtance, muſt. have de- 
ſtroyed me; and I ſhould ſoon have 
experienced, at Salentum, the ſame 
misfortunes which baniſhed me from 
Crete; but you have at once opened 
my eyes, and inſpired me with reſo- 
lution, In your preſence I am con- 
ſcious to an influence for which I can- 
not account; my weakneſſes drop 
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"Bi « fiege of Troy; and gave private in- N 7 
q © telligence to Proteſilaus, by letter, of from me, like mortality from the ſoul 
i} © all that he could diſcover. I was when ſhe is diſmiſſed to the ſkies; 
q © conſcious that I was in captivity; and I feel myſelf a new being, ina 
in but, inſtead of making an effort to more exalted ſtate.” N 
14 be free, I diſmiſſed the ſubject from Mentor then aſked Idomeneus how 
"nh s my. thoughts in deſpair. When the Proteſilaus had behaved * the 
iny -<-Cretans revolted at my return, Pro- change of meaſures which had Jately 
in} © tefilats and Timocrates were the firſt taken place. He has behaved,” re- 
iny £ that fled; and would certainly have plied Idomeneus, with the moſt re- 
iny abandoned me, if I had not been * fined ſubtlety, When you firſt ar- 
it © obliged to fly almoſt at the ſame * rived, he laboured to alarm my ſuſpi- 
iny time. Be aſſured, my dear Mentor, © cions by indirect infinuations : he 
in that thoſe who are inſolent in pro- * alledged nothing againſt you him- 
184 * ſperity are paſſive and timid in diſ- * ſelf; but now one, and then another, 
114 -< treſs: the moment they are diſpoſ- were perpetually coming to tell me 
| © ſefſed of their authority, all is con- © that the two ſtrangers were much to 
* ſternation and deſpair; in proportion * be feared. © One of them, , faid 
nt} as they have been haughty, they be- * they, “ is the ſon of the crafty and 
| 7 | | « defgning 
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« deſigning Ulyſſes; the other ſeems 
« to have deep defignsy and to be of a 
« dark and involved ſpirit. They 
« have been accuſtomed to wander 
« from one kingdom to another; and 
« who knows but they may haveform- 
« ed ſome deſign againſt this? It ap- 
« pears, even by their own account, 
« that they have been the cauſe of 
4 great troubles in the countries 
« through which they have paſſed ; 
« and we ſhould remember, that this 
& ſtate is ſtill in it's infancy; that it is 
« not firmly eſtablithed; and that a 
flight commotion will overturn it.“ 
Upon this ſubje& Proteſilaus was 
© filentz; but he took great pains to 
© convince me that the reformation 
© which, by your advice, I had be- 
gun, was dangerous and extravagant. 
He urged me, by arguments drawn 
© from my particular intereſt. If 
6 you place your people, faid he, in 
t a ſtate of ſuch eaſe and plenty, they 
« will labour no more; they will be- 
come inſolent, untractable, and fac- 
t tious; weakneſs and diſtreſs only 
« can render them ſupple and obedi- 
« ent.” He frequently endeavoured 
to gain his point, by aſſuming his 


former aſcendency over me: but he 


concealed it under an appearance of 


s zeal for my ſervice. By eaſing 
your people, ſaid he, you will 
5 degrade the regal authority; and 
* this will be an irreparable injury, 
* even to, the people themſelves ; no- 
thing but keeping them in the loweſt 


* ſubjeRion can preſerve them from 


«© the reſtleſsneſs of diſcontent and the 
* turbulence of faction. To all 
* this I reptied, that I could eaſily keep 
© the Rs to their duty, by making 
* them love me; by exerting all my 
authority without abuſing it; by ſtea- 
* dily puniſhing all offenders; by tak- 
ing care that children ſhould be pro- 
* perly educated; and by maintaining 
* ſuch diſcipline among the people as 
* ſhould render life ſimple, ſober, and 
© laborious. © What!” ſaid I, “can 
no people be kept in ſubjection but 
thoſe that are periſhing with hun- 
* ger? Does the art of government 
*« exclude kindneſs; and muſt the po- 
* litician be neceſſarily diveſted of hu- 
„ manity? How many nations do we 
** ſee governed with a gentle hand, yet 
** inflexibly loyal to their prince! Fac- 
„tion and revolt are the effects of 
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« reſtleſsneſs and ambition in the 
«creat, whoſe paſſions have been in- 


* dulged to exceſs, and who have been 


t ſuffered to abuſe freedonrinto licen- 
4e tiouſneſs; of the effeminacy, luxury, 


„ and. idlenefs, of great numbers of 


„ alt-ranks; of too large a military 


„ eſtabliſhment, which muſt conſiſt of 
. ©. perſons © wholly unacquainted with 


« every occupation that can be uſeful 


% in a time of peace; and chiefly of 


© the wrongs of an injured people, 
«© whom intolerable oppreſſion has at 
«© flaſt made deſperate. The ſeverity, 
c the pride, and the indolence, of 
« princes, which render them incapa- 
« ble of that comprehenſive vigilance 
% which alone can prevent diforder in 
ce the ſtate, are the firſt cauſes of tu- 
6 mult and inſurrection; and not the 
6 ſecure and peaceful repaſt of the 


« huſbandman, upon that bread which 


“he has obtained by the ſweat of His 
66 brow. | [ "= 
When Protefilaus perceived that, 
in theſe principles, I was inflexible, 
he totally changed his method of at- 
tack ; he began to act upon thoſe 
very. maxims which he had laboured 
in vain to ſubvert; he-pretended to 
adopt them from conviction, and 
with a reliſh; and expreſſed great ob- 
ligations to me for removing his pre- 
judices, and throwing new light up- 
on his mind. He anticipates my 
very wiſhes: and, in order to relieve 
the poor, be is the firſt to repreſent 
their neceſſities, and to exclaim a- 
gainſt unneceſſary expence. He is 
even, as you know, become eloquent 
in your praiſe; he expreſſes the great- 
eſt confidence in your wiſdom and 
integrity; and neglects nothing that 
he thinks will give you pleaſure, 
His friendſhip with Timocrates ſeems 
to decline: Timocrates is endeavour- 
ing to throw off his dependence; 
Proteſilaus is become jealous of him; 
and it is partly by their diſagreement 
that I have diſcovered their trea- 
chery.” 

© You have then, ſaid Mentor, with 
a ſmile, been weak enough to ſuffer 
© even by detected villainy; and to 
© continue ſubſervient to traitors after 
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© you knew their treaſon.— Alas!“ 


ſaid Idomeneus, you do not know 
© the power of artful men over a weak 
© and indolent prince, who has put 
the whole management of his affairs 
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< into their hands: beſides, Proteſi- 
© laus, as I have juſt told you, now 
© enters, with great zeal, into all your 
c projects for the general advantage 


_ © of the ſtate.” 
© I know but too well,” ſaid Men- 


tor, with a look of ſome ſeverity, 
that, of thoſe that ſurround a prince, 
© the wicked prevail over the good. 
© Of this truth you are yourſelf a 
„ dreadful example: you ſay, that I 
© have opened your eyes to your true 
< intereſt; yet you are ſtill ſo blind as 
to truſt the adminiſtration of your 


government to a wretch that is not 


6 fit to live. It is time you ſhould 
c learn that a man may perform good 
© actions, and be ſtill wicked; that 
© men of the worſt principles and diſ- 
© poſitions do good, when it ſerves their 


„ purpoſe, with the ſame facility as 
© evil. It is true that they do evil 
*< without reluctance, becauſe they are 


© witheld neither by ſentiment nor 
c principle; but it is alſo true that they 
© do good without violence to them- 
ſelves, becauſe the ſucceſs even of 
their vices depends upon appearances 
of virtue, which they do not poſſeſs; 
and becauſe they gratify their own 
depravity, while they are deceiving 


capable of virtue, though they ap- 
pear to practiſe it; they can only add 
to every other vice, that which is 
more odious than all, hypocriſy. 
While you continue reſolute and pe- 


mankind. They are, however, in- 
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* remptory that good ſhall' be done, 
Proteſilaus will do good to preſerve 
© his authority; but i” he perceives the 
© leaſt tendency to relaxation, he will 
© ſeize, and with all his powers im. 
© prove, the opportunity to bewilder 
© you again in perplexity and error, 
© and reſume his natural diſſimulation 
and ferocity. Is it poſſible that you 
ſhould live with honour, or in peace, 
while you ſee ſuch a wretch as Pro. 
teſilaus for ever at your fide; and re- 
member that Philocles, the faithful 
and the wiſe, ſtill lives in poverty and 
diſgrace at Samos? 
© You acknowledge, O Idomeneus! 
that princes are overborne and miſ- 
led by bold and deſigning men that 
are about them; but you ſhould not 
forget that princes are liable to ano- 
ther misfortune by no means inferior, 
a propenſity to forget the virtues and 
the ſervices of thoſe that are abſent. 
Princes, being continually ſurround. 
ed by a multitude, are not forcibly 
impreſſed by any individual; they 
are ſtruck only with what is preſent 
and pleaſing: the remembrance of 
every thing elſe is ſoon obliterated; 
virtue affects them leſs than any 
other object, for virtue can ſeldom 
pleaſe, as it oppoſes and condemns 
their follies. Princes love nothing 
but pomp and pleaſure; and who, 
therefore, can wonder that princes 
are not beloved?* ꝰ 
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A FTER this converſation, 
Mentor perſuaded Ido- 


A meneus immediately to 

&« * diſmiſs Proteſilaus and 
Wo Timocrates, and recal 
Philocles. The king 


would immediately have complied, if 
there had not been a ſeverity of virtue 
in Philocles, of which he feared the 
effects. I confeſs,” ſaid he, that, 
* though I love and efteem him, I can- 
© not perfectly reconcile myſelf to his 
© return, I have, even from my in- 
* fancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, 
* aſſiduity, and compliances; which, 
in Philocles, I ſhall not find. When- 
* ever I took any meaſure that he dif- 
approved, the dejection of his coun- 
© tenance was ſufficient to condemn me; 
* and when we were together in pri- 
vate, his behaviour was reſpe&ful and 
* decent indeed, but it was ungra- 
* cions and auſtere. 

* Do you not ſee,” replied Mentor, 
* that to princes who have been ſpoiled 
* byflattery, every thing that is ſincere 
© and honeſt appears to be ungracious 
* and auftere? Such princes are even 
weak enough to ſuſpe&t a want of 


© zeal for their ſervice, and reſpect for 


* their authority, where they do not 


find a ſervility that is ready to flatter 


© them in the abuſe of their power: 
* they are offended at all freedom of 
* ſpeech, all-generofity off ſentiment, 
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as 2 cenſoriouſneſs, and ſedition; 
and contract a falſe delicacy, which 
every thing ſhort of flattery diſap- 
points and diſguſts. But let us ſup- 
poſe that Philocles is really ungra- 
cious and auſtere; will not his auſte- 
rity be preferable to the pernicious 
flattery of thoſe that are now about 
you? Where will you find a man 
without fault? And is not that of 
ſpeaking truth, in a manner ſomething 
toorough and free, a fault from which 
ou have leſs to fear than any other ? 
s it not, indeed, a fault which your 
own indiſcretion has made neceſſar 
to your intereſt, as that only which 
can ſurmount the averſion to truth 
that flattery has given you? You 
ſtand in need of a man who loves only 
truth and you; who loves you better 
than you know how to love yourſelf; 
who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding 
your oppoſition, and force a way for 
it through all your entrenchments. 
Such a man, and ſo neceſſary, is Phi- 
locles. Remember, that the greateſt 
good fortune a r. can hope is, 
that one man of ſuch magnanimous 
generoſity ſhould be born in his reign: 
in compariſon of ſuch a man, all the 
treaſures of the ſtate are of no value; 
and a prince can ſuffer no puniſhment 
ſo dreadful as that of loſing him by 
becoming unworthy of his virtue, and 
not knowing how to profit by his 
8 2 . © ſervices. 
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© ſervices. You ought certainly to 
© avail yourſelf of worthy men, though 
6. jt is not neceſſary that you ſhould. be 
blind to their faults; in theſe never 
implicitly acquieſce, but endeavour 
to correct them. Give merit, how - 
ever, always a favourable hearing; 
and let the publick ſee that you at 
once diſtinguiſh and honour it: but, 
above all things, ſtrive to be no longer 
what you have been. Princes, whoſe 
virtues, like yours, have ſuffered by 
the vices of others, generally content 
themſelves with a ſpeculative diſap- 
probation of corrupt men; and at 
the ſame time employ them with the 
utmoſt confidence, and load them 
with riches and honour: on the other 
hand, they value themſelves upon 
diſcerning and approving men. of 
virtue, but they reward them only 
with empty praiſe, and want mag- 
© nanimity to aſſign thememployments, 
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to admit them to their friendſhip, or 
\ © diſtinguiſh them by their favour.” 
Idomeneus then confeſſed that be was 


aſnhamed of 5 ſo long delayed to 
deliver innocence from oppreſſion, and 
to puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his 
eonfidence; and all ſcruples about re- 


calling Philocles being removed, Men- 


tor had no difficulty in perſuading the 
king to difmiſs his favourite; for when 


once an oppoſition to a favourite has ſo 
far ſucceeded, that he is ſuſpected and 


becomes troublefome, the prince, feel - 


ing himſelf perplexed and uneaſy, 


thinks only how to get rid of him: all 
friend ſhip vaniſhes, and all ſervices are 
forgotten. The fall of a favourite 
gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon 
as he is undone, he is removed out of 
fight. 
Idomeneus immediately gave private 
orders to Hegeſippus, one of the prin- 
cipal officers of his houſhold, to ſeize 
Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and con- 


duct them in ſafety to the iſle of Samos; 


to leave them there; and to bring Phi- 
locles back to Salentum. Hegeſippus, 
at the receipt of this order, burſt into 
tears of ſurprize and joy. You will 
now, ſaid he to the king, make 
© every heart in your dominions glad; 


© for theſe men were the cauſe of all 


© the misfortunes that have befallen' 
© you and your people. Good men 
© have now groaned twenty years un- 
© der an oppreſſion fo ſevere, that they 
© ſcarce dared even to groan: to com- 


plain was impoſſible; for thoſe who 
© attempted to approach you, otherwiſe 
© than by the favourites, were ſure to 
© be immediately cruſhed by their 
6 power.“ 6 N 
Hegeſippus then acquainted the king 
with innumerable inſtances of their 
treachery and inhumanity, of which he 
had never heard, becauſe nobody dared 
to accuſe them; and told him alfo, that 
he had diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt 
the life of Mentor. The king was 
ſtruck with horror at the relation. 
Hegeſtppus, that he might ſeize Pro- 
teſilaus without delay, went immedi. 
ately to his houſe. It was not fo large 
as the palace; but it was better defign- 
ed, both for convenience and pleafure; 
the architecture was in a better taſte, 
and it was decorated with a profuſton 
of expence, which the moſt cruel op- 
preſſion had ſupplied. He was then in 
a marble ſaloon that opened to his 
baths, reclining negligently upon a 
couch that was covered with purple 
embroidered with gold: he appeared to 
be weary, and even exhaufted with his 
labours; there was a gloom of diſcon- 
tent upon his brow, and his eye ex- 
preſſed a kind of agitation and fero- 
city not to be deſcribed. The princi- 
= perſons of the kingdom ſat round 
im upon carpets, watching his looks 
even to the ſlighteſt glance of his eye, 
and reflefting every expreſſion of his 
countenance from their own: if he 
opened his mouth, all was extaſy and 
admiration; and, before he had uttered 
a word, they vied with each other 
which ſhould be loudeſt in the praiſe of 
what he had to ſay. One of them re- 
galed him with an account of the ſer- 
vices he had rendered to, the king, 
heightened with the moſt ridiculous ex- 
aggeration; another declared that his 
mother had conceived him by Jupiter 
in the likeneſs of her huſband, and that 
he was ſon to the father of the gods. 
In fome verfes that were recited by a 
poet, he was faid to have been inſtruct - 
ed by the Mutes, and to have rivalled 
Apollo in all the works of imagination 
and wit; and another poet, ſtill more 
ſervile and ſhameleſs, celebrated him as 
the inventor of the polite arts, and the 
father of a people among whom he bad 
ſcattered plenty and happineſs, from 
- mo of Amalthea, with a liberal 
and, "4 | | 
Protefilavs heard all this adulation 
: wi 
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board a veſſel which had been prepared 


with a cold, negligent, and diſdainful 
air, as if he thought his merit was with - 
out bounds, and that he honoured thoſe 
too much from whom he condeſcended 
to receive praiſe. Among other flat- 
terers, there was one who took the li- 
berty to whiſper ſome jeſt upon the 
new regulations that were taking place 
under. the direction of Mentor: the 
countenance of Proteſilaus relaxed in- 
to a ſmile; and immoderate laughter 
immediately ſhook the whole company, 
though the greateſt part knew nothing 
of what had been ſaid. The counte-. 
nance of Proteſilaus became again 
haughty and ſevere; and every one im- 
mediately ſhrunk back into timidity 
and filence: all watched for the happy 
moment in which he would turn his 
eye upon them, and permit them to 
ſpeak; and each having ſome favour to 
alk, diſcovered the greateſt — 
and perplexity. Their ſupplicatory 
poſture ſupplied. the want of words ; 


and they ſeemed to be impreſſed with 


the ſame humihty and reverence as a 
mother who petitions the gods, at their 
altar, for the life of an only ſon. Every 
countenance expreſſed a tender compla- 
cency and admiration; but every heart 
concealed the moſt malignant envy and 
implacable hatred. 

At this moment Hegeſippus entered 


the ſaloon; and, ſeizing the ſword of 


Proteſilaus, acquainted him that he had 
the king's orders to carry him to Sa- 
mos. At theſe dreadful words, all the 
arrogance of the favourite fell from 
him in a moment, like the fragment of 
a rock that is broken from the ſum- 
mit: he threw himſelf at the feet of 
Hegeſippus; he wept; heſitated ; fal- 
tered; trembled; and embraced the 
knees of a man upon whom, an hour 
before, he would have diſdained to turn 
his eye. At the ſame time his flatter- 
ers, who ſaw that his ruin was com- 
pleat and irreparable, inſulted him 
with a meanneſs and cruelty worthy of 
their adulation. 

Hegeſippus would not allow him 
time even to take leave of his family, 
or ſecure his private papers, which 
were all ſeized and put into the king's 
hands, Timocrates was alſo arreſted 
at the ſame time, to his inexpreſſible 
ſurprize; for, being upon ill terms 
with Proteſilaus, he had not the leaſt 
apprehenſion of being involved in his 


min; and they were both carried on 


1 


to receive them. | 


They arrived in ſafety at Samos, 
where Hegeſippus left his priſonersg 
and, to compleat their misfortune, he 
left them together, Here, with a ran 


cour natural to their circumſtances 
and diſpoſition, they reproached each 
other with the crimes that had brought 
on their ruin: here they were con- 
demned to live, without the leaſt hope 
of returning to Salentum, at a diſtance 


from their wives and children, not to - 


mention friends, for a friend they never 
had. With the country they were 
wholly unacquainted, and had no 
means of fab? 


vantages were greatly aggravated by 
the luxury and ſplendor which long ha- 
bit had made almoſt as neceſſary to 
them as food and reſt. In this condi- 
tion, like two wild beaſts of the foreſt, 


they were always ready to tear each 


other to pieces. 


In the mean time, Hegeſippus en- 


quired in what part of the iſland Phi- 
locles was to be found; and he was 
told that he lived at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the city, upon a mountain, 
in which there was a cave that ſerved 
him for a habitation. Every one 
ſpoke of him with the utmoſt admira- 
tion and eſteem. He has never given 
© offence,” ſaid they, * in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, fince he has been in the 1ſlandz 
every heart is touched at the patience 
of his labour, and the chearfulneſs 
of his indigence; he poſſeſſes no- 
thing, yet is always content. Though 
he is remote both from the buſineſs 
and the pleaſures of the world, with- 
out property, and without affluence, 
yet he can ſtill find means to oblige 
merit, and has a thouſand contriv- 
ances to gratify his neighbours,” 

Hegeſippus immediately repaired to 
the cave, which he found empty and 
open; for the poverty of Philocles, 
and the ſimplicity of his manners, 
made it unneceſſary for him to'ſhut his 
door when he went out. A mat of 
coarſe ruthes ſerved him for a bed; be 
rarely kindled a fire, becauſe his food 
was generally ſuch as needed no dreſ- 
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ling; in ſummer he lived upon fruits 


freth gathered, and upon dates and 
dried figs in winter, quenching his 
thirſt at a clear ſpring that fell in a na- 


tural caſcade from the rock, His cave 
contained 


ſtence, but by their la- 
bour; a ſituation, of which the diſad- 
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contained nothing but his tools, and 
ſome books that he read at certain 
hours, which he appropriated to that 
purpoſe; not to decorate his mind, or 
tify his curioſity, but that, while he 
reſted from his labour, he might gain 
inſtruction, and avoid being idle by 
learning to be good: and he employed 
himſelf in ſculpture, not to procure re- 
utation or wealth, but merely to keep 
B. body in exerciſe, and procure the 
neceſſaries of life without contracting 
obligations. 

When Hegeſippus entered the cave, 
he admired the pieces of art that were 
begun. He obſerved a Jupiter, in 
whoſe countenance there was a' ſerene 
majeſty, by which he was immediately 
known to be the father of gods and 
men; he perceived alſo a Mars, well 
diſtinguiſhed by a proud and menacing 
ferocity; but he was moſt ſtruck with 
a Minerva, that was repreſented as en- 
couraging the arts; the expreſhon of 
her countenance was at once noble and 

cious; her ſtature was tall, her 
ape eaſy, and her attitude ſo natural, 
that the ſpectator was almoſt perſuaded 
ſhe would move. Hegeſippus, hav- 


ing viewed theſe ſtatues with great 


leaſure, retired; and, as he was com- 
ing out of the cave, ſaw Philocles at a 
diſtance, fitting upon the graſs under 
the ſhade of a large tree, and reading. 
He immediately advanced towards him; 
and Philocles, who perceived him, 
ſcarce knew what to think. Is not 
© that Hegeſippus,” ſaid he to himſelf, 
& with whom I was ſo long familiar at 


© Crete? But what can have brought 
© him to an iſland ſo remote as Samos? 


4 Ts he not dead, and is not this his 
4 ſhade, which has returned from the 
© banks of the Styx to reviſit the 
earth? 
While he was thus doubting of what 
he ſaw, Hegeſippus came ſo near, that 
his doubts were at an end. *Is it you, 
then,“ ſaid he, embracing him, my 
4 dear, my early friend? What acci- 
dent, or what tempeſt, has thrown you 
© upon this coaſt? Have you volunta- 
6 rily deſerted the iſland of Crete? or 
© have you been driven from your coun- 
© try by a misfortune like mine?” 

© It is not misfortune,” ſaid Hegeſip- 
pus, but the favour of the gods, that 
© has brought me hither.* He then gave 
his friend a particular account of the 
long tyranny of Proteſilaus, of his in- 
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trigues with Timecrates, of the cala. 
mities which they had brought upon 
Idomeneus; of his expulſion from the 
throne, his flight to Heſperia, the found. 
ing of Salentum, the arrival of Mentor 
and Telemachus, the wiſdom which 
Mentor had diffuſed into the mind of 
the king, and the diſgrace of the trai. 
tors by whom he had been abuſed. He 
added, that he had brought them in 
exile to Samos, whither they had ba- 
niſhed Philocles; and concluded, that 
he had orders to bring him back to Sa- 
lentum, where the king, who was con- 
vinced of his integrity, intended to en- 
truſt him with the adminiſtration of his 
government, and diſtinguiſh him byre. 

wards adequate to his merit. 
© You ſee that cave, ſaid Philocles, 
which is more fit for the haunt of wild 
beaſts than the habitation of a man; 
and yet, in that cave I have enjoyed 
more tranquillity and repoſe than in 
the gorgeous palaces of Crete, I am 
no more deceived by man; for with 
man I have no more connexion: I 
neither ſee, nor hear, nor need him; 
my own hard hands, which are now 
inured to labour, ſupply me with ſuch 
ſimple food as Nature has made ne- 
ceſſary; and this ſlight ſtuff that you 
ſee, ſufficing to cover me, I am with- 
out wants; and I enjoy a ſerene, per- 
fect, and delightful freedom, of which 
the wiſdom that is contained in my 
books teaches me the proper uſe. 
Why, then, ſhould IT again mix with 
mankind, and again fuffer by their 
jealouſy, fraud, and caprice ? Envy 
not, my dear Hegefippus, the good 
fortune I poſſeſs. Protefilaus has 
betrayed the king, and would have 
murdered me: he js fallen into his 
own ſnare, but he has done me no 
hurt. He has eventually done me 
good 1n the higheſt degree; he has de- 
livered me from the tumult and fla- 
very of publick buſineſs; and to him 
I am indebted for this ſweet ſolitude, 
and the pleaſures I enjoy. - Return, 
then, my friend, to your prince; aſſiſt 
him under the neceſſary infelicities 
of grandeur, and do for him whatever 
you with ſhould be done by me: and 
ſince his eyes, which were ſo long 
ſhut againſt truth, have been at laſt 
opened by the wiſdom of a perſon 
whom you call Mentor, let him alſo 
keep that perſon about him. As for 
me, having. once ſuffered irre 
61 
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it is by no means fit that I ſhould 
« forſake the port in which the tempeſt 
© has ſo fortunately thrown me, and 
© tempt again the caprice of the winds, 
Alas! how much are kings to be pi- 
tied! How worthy of compaſſion are 
« thoſe that ſerve him! If they are 
« wicked, what miſery do they diffuſe 
among others, what puniſhment do 
© they treaſure up for themſelves! If 
© they are good, what difficulties have 
they to ſurmount, what ſnares, to 
avoid, what evils to ſuffer! Once 
© more, my dear Hegeſippus, leave me 
poor. that I may be happy. 
Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments 
with great vehemence; and Hegeſippus 
looked upon him with aſtoniſhment. 
He had known him in Crete, when he 
conducted the buſineſs of the ſtate; and 
he was then pale, languiſhing, and ema- 
ciated: the natural ardour of his tem- 
per, and his ſcrupulous regard to rec- 
titude, made a publick ſtation fatal to 
his health. He could not ſee vice go 
unpuniſhed without indignation, nor 
ſuffer even unavoidable irregularities 
without regret. At Crete, therefore, he 
ſuffered a perpetual decay; but at Sa- 
mos he was vigorqus and luſty; and a 
new youth, in ſpite even of years, 
bloomed upon his countenance. A life 
of temperance, tranquillity, and exer- 
ciſe, ſeemed to have reſtored the conſti- 
tution which Nature had given him. 
* You are ſurprized to ſee me fo alter- 
© ed,” ſaid Philocles with a ſmile; © but 
© I owe this freſhneſs, this perfection 
© of health, to my retirement: my ene- 
mies, therefore, have given me more 
than Fortune could beſtow. Can you 
* wiſh me to forſake ſubſtantial for ima- 
* ginary good, and incur again the 
* misfortunes from which it is now my 
* happineſs to be free? You would not, 
* ſurely, be more cruel than Proteſi- 
* laus; you cannot envy me the good 
* fortune that he has beſtowed.” 
Hegeſippus then urged. him, from 
every motive that he thought likely to 
touch his ſenſibility, but without ef- 
tet: © Would the fight of your family 
* and friends, then, ſaid he, give you 
Ino pleaſure; of thoſe who Janguiſh 
* for your return, and live but in the 
hope of once more preſſing you to 
their boſoms? And is it nothing in 
* your eſtimation, who fear the gods, 
* and make conſcience of your duty, 
to render ſervice to your prince, to 


© aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of virtue, 


© and the diffuſion of happineſs? Is it 
© Blameleſs to indulge an unſocial phi- 
© loſophy, to prefer your own inte 


© to that of mankind, and chuſe rather 


© to procure eaſe to yourfelf than to 
© give happineſs to them? Beſides, if 
< you perſiſt in your reſolution not to 
return, it will be imputed to reſent- 
ment againſt the king; and if he in- 
tended evil againſt you, it was only 
becauſe he was a ftranger to your 
merit. It was not Philocles, the 
faithful, the juſt, the good, that he 
would have cut off, but a man of 
whom he had conceived a very dif- 
ferent idea. He now knows you; 
and it being now impoſſible he ſhould 
miſtake you for another, his firſt 
friendſhip will revive with new force, 
He expects you with impatiencez his 
arms are open to receive you; he num- 
bers the days, and even the hours, of 
your delay. Can you, then, be in- 
exorable to your king? Can your 
heart reſiſt the tender ſolicitudes of 
« friendſhip ?' | 

Philocles, whom the firſt recollection 
of Hegeſippus had melted into tender- 
neſs, now reſumed a look of diſtance 
and ſeverity : he remained immoveable 
as a rock, againſt which the tempeſt 
rages in vain, and the roaring ſurge 
daihes only to be broken; neither en- 
treaty nor argument found any paſſage 
to his heart. But the piety of Philo- 
cles would not ſuffer him to indulge 
his inclination, however ſupported by 
his judgment, without conſulting the 
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gods; and he diſcovered, by the flight - 


of birds, by the entrails of victims, and 
by other preſages, that it was their plea- 
ſure he ſhould go with Hegeſippus; he 
therefore reſiſted no more, but complied 


with the requeſt of Hegeſippus, and 


prepared for his departure. He did 


not, however, quit the ſolitude in 
which he had lived ſo many years, 
without regret. * Muſt I then, ſaid 
he, forſake this pleaſant cell, where 
peaceful and obedient ſlumbers came 
© every night to refreſh me after the 
© labours of the day! where my eaſy 
© life was a filken thread, which the 
« Siſters, notwithſtanding my poverty, 
© entwined with gold!“ The tears then 
ſtarted to his eye; and, proſtrating him- 
ſelf on the earth, he adored the Naiad 
of the tranſlucent ſpring, that had 
quenched his thirſt, and the nymphs — 

the 
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the mountain that ſurrounded his re- 
treat. Echo heard his expreſſions of 


tenderneſs and regret; and, with a gen- 
wie and plaintive voice, repeated them 
to all the ſylvan deities of the place. 
Philocles then accompanied Hegefip- 
pus to the city, in order toembark. He 
thought that Protefilaus, overwhelmed 
with confuſion, and burning with re- 
ſentment, would be glad to avoid him: 
but he was miſtaken; men without vir- 
tue are without ſhame, and always ready 
to ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philocles 
modeſtly concealed himſelf, for fear the 
unhappy wretch ſhould fee him; for he 
ſuppoſed, that to ſee the proſperity of 
an enemy, which was founded on his 
ruin, would aggravate his miſery: but 
Protefilaus ſought him out with great 
eagerneſs, and endeavoured to excite 
his compaſſion, and engage him to ſo- 
Jicit the king for permiſſion to return 
to Salentum. Philocles, however, was 
400 ſincere to give him the leaſt hope 
that he would comply; and he knew, 
better than any other, the miſchiefs that 
his return would produce: but he ſooth- 
ed him with expreſſions of pity, offered 
Him ſuch conſolation as his fituation 
would admit, and exhorted him to pro- 
pitiate the gods by purity of manners, 


and reſignation to his ſufferings. As 
he had heard that the king had taken 


from him all the wealth that he had un 
juſtly acquired, he promiſed him two 
things, which he afterwards faithfully 
performed; to take his wife and chil- 
dren, who remained at Salentum, ex- 
poſed to all the miſeries of poverty, and 
all the dangers of popular reſentment, 
under his protection; and to ſend him 
ſome ſupplies of money, to alleviate 
the diireſs he muſt. ſuffer in a ſtate of 
Þaniſhment fo remote from his country. 

The wind being fair, Hegeſippus 
haſtened the departure of his friend. 


Protefilnus ſaw them embark: his eyes 


Were directed mvariably towards the 


Feaz and purſued the veſſel as ſhe made 

way through the parting waves; 
and the wind every moment increaſed 
her diftance. When his eye could diſ. 
tinguith it no more, it's image was ſtill 
impreſſed upon his mind; at laſt, ſeiz- 
ed with the phrenzy of deſpair, he roll - 
ed himſelf in the ſands, tore his hair, 
and reproached the gods for the ſeve- 


. rity of their juſtice; he called at laſt 


upon Death, but even Death rejected 
his petition to die, and diſdained to de- 


liver him from the miſery from which 
he wanted courage to deliver himſelf. 

In the mean time the veſſel, favoured 
by Neptune and the winds; ſoon arriv. 
ed at Salentum. When the king was 
told that it was entering the port, he 
ran out with Mentor to meet Philocles, 
whom he tenderly embraced, and ex. 
preſſed the utmoſt regret at having fo 
injuriouſly authorized an attempt upon 
his life. This acknowledgment was 
ſo far from degrading him in the opi- 
nion of his people, that every one con. 
ſidered it as the effort of an 'exalic{ 
mind, Which, as it were, triumphel 
over it's own failings, by conſeſſing 
them with a view to reparation, The 
-publick joy, at the return of Philocles, 
the friend of man, and at the wiſdom 
and goodneſs expreſſed by the king, 
was ſo great, that it overflowed in tears, 

Philocles received the careſſes of his 
prince with the moſt reſpectful modeſty, 
and was impatient to eſcape from the 
acclamations of the people. He follow. 
ed Idomeneus to the palace; and, though 
Mentor and he had never ſeen each 
other before, there was immediately the 
fame confidence between 'them as if 


they had been familiar from their birth; 


as if the gods, who have witheld 
from the wicked the power of diltin- 
guiſhing the good, had imparted to the 
good a faculty of diſtinguiſhing each 
other: thoſe who have a love for virtue 
cannot be together without being unit 
ed by that virtue which they love. Phi. 
locles, after a ſhort time, requeſted the 
king to diſmiſs him to ſome retirement 
near Salentum, where he might live in 
the ſame obſcurity that he had enjoyed 
at Samos. The king granted his re- 
quett; but went almoſt every day with 
Mentor to viſit him in his retreat, where 
they conſulted how the laws might belt 
be eſtabliſhed, and the government fix- 
ed upon a permanent foundation for 
the advantage of the people. | 
The two principal objects of their 


. confideration were the education 0 


children, and the manner of life to be 
preſcribed during peace. As to the 
children, Mentor ſaid, that they be- 
longed leſs to their parents than to the 
ſtate. © They are the children of the 
community, ſaid he; and they are 
mat once it's hope and it's ſtrength. 
It is too late to correct them when 
© habits of vice have been acquired; 
and it is doing little to exclude then 

| from 
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t from employments when they are be- 
come unworthy of truſt. It is always 
better to prevent, evil than to puniſh 
it, The prince who is the father of 
his people, is more particularly the 
father of the youth, who may be con- 
ſidered as the flower of the nation; 
and it is in the flower that care ſhould 
be taken of the fruit: a king, there- 
fore, ſhould not diſdain to watch over 
the riſing generation, nor to appoint 
others to watch with him. Let him 
enforce, with inflexible conſtancy, 
the laws of Minos, which ordain that 
children ſhall be ſo educated as to 
endure pain without impatience, and 
expect death without terror: that the 
contempt of luxury and wealth ſhall 
be honour; and injuſtice, ingratitude, 
and voluptuous idleneſs, infamy; 
that children, from their tendereſt 
youth, ſhall be taught to commemo- 
rate the atchievements of heroes, the 
favourites of Heaven, who have ſacri- 
ficed private intereſt to their country, 
and fignalized their courage in battle; 
by joining in ſongs to their honour, 
at once to animate them by examples 
of heroick virtue, and harmonize their 
ſouls by muſick: that they ſhould learn 
to be tender to their friends, faithful 
to their allies, and equitable to all 
men, their. enemies not excepted. 
Above all things, that they ſhould 
be taught to dread the reproach of 
conſcience, as an evil much greater 
than torture and death. If theſe 
maxims are impreſſed early upon the 
heart, with all the power of eloquence 
and the charms of muſick, there will 
be few, indeed, in whom they will 
not kindle the love of virtue and of 
fame, 

© It is,* added Mentor, * of the ut- 
moſt importance to eſtabliſh publick 
ſchools for inuring youth to the moſt 
robuſt exerciſes, and preſerving them 
from effeminacy and idleneſs, which 
render ;the moſt liberal endowments 
© of Nature uſeleſs.* He adviſed the 
inſtitution of publick games and ſhews, - 
with as much variety as could be con- 
trived, to rouze the attention, and inte- 
reſt the paſſions, of the people; but, 
above all, to render the body ſupple, 
vigorous, and active: and he thought it 
proper to excite emulation, by giving 
prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel. He 
wiſhed alſo, as the moſt powerful pre- 
ſervative againſt 9 depravity of 
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manners, that the people might marry 
early; and that parents, without any 
views of intereſt, would leave the young 
men to the free choice of ſuch wives as 
their inclinations naturally led them to 
pre. a 5 

But, while theſe meaſures were con- 


certed, to preſerve a blameleſs ſimpli- 


city among the riſing. generation, to 
render them laborious and tractable, 
and at the ſame time to give them a 
ſenſe of honour, Philocles, whoſe mi- 
litary genius made him fond of war, 
obſerved to Mentor, that it would fig 
nify little to inſtitute publick exerciſes, 
if the youth were ſuffered to Janguiſh 
in perpetual peace, without bringing 
their courage to the teſt, or acquiring 
experience in the field. The nation, 
ſays he, will be inſenſibly enfeebledz 

courage will relax into effeminate 

ſoftnels; and a general depravity, 
the neceſſary effeck of uninterrupted 


der them an eaſy prey to any war- 

like nation that ſhall attack them; 

and, to avoid the miſeries of war, 
© they will incur the moſt deplorable 
© ſlavery.” | 8 | 

© The calamities of war,” ſaid Men- 
tor, © are more to be dreaded than you 
© imagine. War never fails to exhauſt 
the ſtate, and endanger it's deſtruc- 
tion, with whatever ſuccęſs it is car- 
ried on. Though it may be com- 
menced with advantage, it can never 
be finiſhed without danger of the moſt 
fatal reverſe of fortune. With whats 
ever ſuperiority of ſtrength an engage» 
ment is begun, the leaſt miſtake, the 
ſlighteſt accident, may turn the ſcale, 
and give victory to the enemy. Nor 
can a nation that ſhould be always 
victorious proſper: it would deftroy 
itſelf by deſtroying others; the coun» 
try would be depopulated, the, foil 
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what is ſtill worſe, the beſt. laws 
would loſe their force, and a corrup- 
tion of manners inſenſihly take place. 


Literature will be neglected among 


the youth; the troops, conſcious of 
their own importance, will indulge 
themſelves in the mott pernicious li- 
centiouſneſs. with impunity, and the 
diſorder will neceflariiyſpread through 
all the branches of government. A 
prince who, in the acquiſition of glory, 

£ would ſacrifice the life of half his 
6 ſubje&s, and the A of the reſt, 
© 18 
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© is unworthy of the glory he would 
©. acquire; and deſerves to loſe what he 
© rightfo}ly poſſeſſes, for endeavourin 
© unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions 0 
4 another. N ts Lbs 2 33 1 
It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the 
courage of the hoop in a time of 
peace. We have already inſtituted 
© publick exerciſes, and aſſigned prizes 
6 & excite emulation; we have dire&- 


ed that theatchievements of the brave 


© ſhall be celebrated in ſongs to their 
© honour, which kindle, in the breaſts 
© even of children, a defire of glory, 
© and animate them' to the exerciſe of 
© heroick virtue; we have alſo taken 
© care that they, ſhall be inured to ſo- 
© briety and labour. But this is not all: 
© when any of your allies ſhall be en- 
© gaged in a war, the flower of your 
«© youth, particularly thoſe who appear 
© to have a military genius, and will 
« profit moſt by experience, ſhould be 
be Fant as auxiharies into the ſervice; 
© you will thus ſtand high in the efti- 
© mation of the ſtates with which you 
are connected; your friendſhip will 
© be fought, and your difpleaſure dread- 
© ed; and, without being engaged in a 
Var in your own country, and at your 
© own expence, you will always have a 
© numerous youth of habitual courage 
* and experimental {kill. Though you 
are at peace 'yourſelves, ydu ſhould 
* treat, with great honour, thoſe who 
© have diftinguiſhed' abilities for war: 
© for the beſt way of keeping war at a 
* diſtance, is to encourage military 
« knowledge, to honour thoſe. who ex- 
© cel in the profeſſion of arms, and to 
© have fome of your people always in 
« foreign ſervice, who will know the 
© ſtrength and diſcipline of the neigh- 


. © bouring ftates, and the manner of 
their military operations; to be at 


© once ſuperior to the ambition that 
© would court war, and to the effemi- 
© nacy that would fear it. Thus, be- 


ing always prepared for war, when 


© you are driven into it by neceſſity, 
& you will find that the neceſſity of 


making war wilt ſeldom happen. 


When your allies are about to make 
© war upon each other, you ſhould al- 


* ways interfere as mediator. You will 


thus acquire a genuine and laſting 
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glory, which fanguinary conqueſt can 
never give; you will gain the love 
and efteem of foreign nations, and 
become neceſſary to them all; you 
will rule other ſtates by the confidence 
they place in you, as you govern your 
own, by the authority cf your ſtation; 
you will be the common repoſitory of 
their ſecrets, the arbiter of their dif. 
' ferences, and the object of their love; 
your fame will then fly to the remot. 
eſt regions of the earth; and your 
name, like incenſe from the altars of 
the gods, ſhall be wafted from elime 
to clime, as far as virtue can be known 
and loved. If, in poſſeſſion of this 
influence, and this honour, a neigh. 
bouring nation ſhould, contrary to 
all the rules of juſtice, commence ho. 
ſtilities agajnſt you, it will find you 
diſciplined and ready; and, which is 
yet more effeftual ſtrength, beloved 
and ſuccoured when you are in dan. 
ger: your neighbours will be alarm - 
ed for themſelves, and conſider your 
preſervation as eſſential to the publick 
ſafety. This will be your ſecurity, 
in compariſon of Which walls and 
ramparts are no defence: this is true 
glory 3 the bright reality, which few 
kings have diſtinguiſhed and purſued, 
which few kings have not left un- 
known behind them to follow an 
illufive phantom, ftill diftant from 
the prize, in proportion to their 
ced!” - + 1 
Then Mentor bad done ſpeaking, 
Philocles fixed his eyes upon him with 
an aftoniſhment that prevented reply; 
then looking upon the King, he was 
delighted to perceive that he drank the 
wiſdom which flowed from the lips of 
the ſtranger, as the traveller, thirſting 
in the deſart, drinks of an unexpected 
fpring. pert, 295 
Thus Minerva, under the figure of 
Mentor, eſtabliſhed the beſt laws, and 
the wiſeſt principles of government, at 
Salentum; not 15 much that the king- 
dom of Idomeneus might flouriſh, as to 
fhew Telemachus, at his return, by 3 
ſtriking example, what may be effect- 
ed by a wife government, with reſpect 
to the happinefs of the people, and the 
honour of the prince. a: 2 
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BOOK XV. 


ELEMACH Us, in the not but love that viftue which appeared 
mean time, was diſplaying ſo amiable and ſweet. He frequenti) 

his courage among the pe- took him aſide, and talked ts him wit 
rils of war. As ſoon as the molt unreſerved confidence. My 
he had quitted Salentum, * fon,” ſaid he, * for I now make no 


he applied ' himſelf with „ ſcruple to call you fo, I muſt confeſs 
© that your father and I have been long 
© enemies to each other. I acknew- 
© ledge alſo, that my enmity was not 
© ſoftened by mutual danger and mu- 
© tual ſucceſs, for it continued unabat- 
© ed after we had laid Troy in tuins; 
© and when I ſaw you, I found it dif- 
© ficult ro love even virtue in the ſoh of 
© Ulyſſes. I have often reproached my- 
4 ſelf for this reloctance, which, how. 


great diligence to gain the eſteem of 
the old commanders, whoſe reputation 
and experience were conſummate. Neſ- 
tor, who had before ſeen him at Pylos, 
and who had always loved Ulyiles, 
treated him as if he had been his 
ſon; he gave him many leſſons of in- 
ſtruction, and illuſtrated his precepts 
by examples. He related all the ad- 
ventures of his youth, and told him the 
moſt remarkable atchievements which 
he had ſeen performed by the heroes of 
the preceding age; for the memory of 
Neſtor, who had Iived to ſee three ge- 
nerations, contained the hiſtory of an- 
cient times with the ſame fidelity as an 
inſcription upon marble or — 71 ; 
- PhiloCtetes did not at firſt regard Te- 
lemachus with the ſame kindneſs: the 
enmity which he had ſo Jong cheriſhed in 
his breaſt againſt Vlyfles prejudiced him 
againſt his ſong and he could not ſee, 
without pain, that the gods appeared 
to interns themſelves in his fortunes, 
and to intend him a glory equal to that 
of the heroes by whom Troy had been 
overthrown, But the unaffected mo- 


eſty of Telemachus at length ſur- 
mounted his reſentment, and he could 


na 6, 6% a «a. 


© ever, I ſtill felt; but virtue, when it 


« js gentle, placid, ingenuous, and un- 
© aſſuming, muſt at laſt compel affec- 
© tion and eſteem.* Philoctetes, in the 
courſe of theſe converſations, was in- 
ſenſibly led to acquaint Telemachus 
with what had given rife to the animo. 
fity between him and Ulyſſes. 

© Tt is 5 ſaid he, that I 


© ſhould tell my ſtory from the begin- 


ning. TI was the inſeparable compa- 
nion of Hercules, the great example 
of divine virtue, the deftroyer of 
monſters, whoſe proweſs was a bleſ- 
ſing to the earth; and, compared 
wes. whom, all other heroes are but 
© as reeds to the oak, or ſparrows to 
the eagle. Love, a paſſion that has 
© produced every ſpecies of calamity, 
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vas the cauſe of hjs misfortunes; and 
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his were the cauſe of mine. To this 


ſhameful paſſion the virtues of Her- 


cules were oppoſed in vain; and, af- 
ter all his conqueſts, he was himſelf 
the ſport of Cupid. He never re- 
membered, without a bluſh of inge- 
nuous ſhame, his having laid by his 
dignity to ſpin in the chamber of 
Omphale, like the moſt abje& and 
effeminate of men: he has frequently 
deplored this part of his life, as hav- 
ing ſullied his virtue, and obſcured 
the glory of his labours; and yet, 
ſuch is the weakneſs ard inconſiſtency 
of man, who thinks himſelf all- ſuffi- 
cient, that heyields without a ſtruggle; 
the great Hercules was again taken 
in the ſnare of love, and funk again 
into a captivity which he had ſo often 
remembered. with indignation and 
contempt. He became enamopred 
of Deianira, and would have been 
bappy if he had continued conſtant in 
his paſſion for this woman, whom he 
made his wife; but the youthful 
beauty of Iole, to whom the Graces 
had given all their charms, ſoon ſe- 
duced him to a new paſſion. Deia- 
nira became jealous; and, unhappily, 
recollęcted the fatal garment which 
had been given her by Neſſus the 
Centaur, when he was dying, as a 


certain means of reyiving the love of 


Hercules, if-he ſhould ever neglect 
her for another, This garment had 
imbibed the blood of the Centaur, tp 


-which the arrow that flew him had 


communicated it's poiſon; for the 
arrows of Hercules were dipped in 
the blood of the Lernzan hydra, 
which gave them a malignity ſo 
powerful, that the ſlighteſt wound 
they could make was mortal]. 

« As ſoon as Hercules had put on the 
garment, he felt the poiſon burn even 
to the marrow in the bone; he cried 
out, in bis agony, with a voice more 
than human; the ſound was returned 
by Mount Oeta, the echo deepened in 
the vallies, and the ſea itſelf ſeemed 
to be moved. The roar of the moſt 
furious bulls, when they fight, was 
not ſo dreadful as the cries of Her- 
cules! Lycas, who brought him the 
garment from Deianira, happening 
unfortunately to approach him, he 
ſeized him in the diſtraction of his 
torments, and, whirling him round 
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would diſmiſs with all his ſtrength, 
he threw him from the top of the 
mountain; and, falling into the ſea, 
he was immediately transformed to a 
rock, which ſtill retains the figure of - 
a man; and which, till beaten b 

the ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he 
1s yet diſtant from the ſhore. | 

* After the fate of Lycas, I though 
I could truſt Hercules no more; and 
therefore endeavoured to conceal my. 
ſelf in the caverns of the rock. From 
this retreat I ſaw him, with one hand, 
root up the lofty pines that towered 
to the ſky, and oaks which had re- 
pelled the ſtorms of ſucceſſive gene. 
rations; and, with the other, endea- 
voured to tear off the fatal garment, 
which adhered like another ſkin, and 
ſeemed to be incorporated with his 
body: in proportion as he tore it off, 
he tore off alſo the fleſh; his blood 
followed in a torrent, and the earth 
was empurpled round him. But his 
< virtue at length ſurmounted his ſenſe 
© of pain; and he cried out“ Thou 
« art witneſs, O PhiloRetes ! to the 
s torments which the gods inflift upon 
* me; and they are juſt, I have of- 
4“ fended Heaven, and violated the 
*© yows of connubial love: after all 
* my conqueſts, I have meanly given 
„up my heart to forbidden beauty. I 
% periſh; and am content to periſh, 
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_ that Divine Juſtice may be fatisfed! 
But, alas! my dear friend, whither 
* art thou fled! Tranſported by ex- 


«ceſs of pain, I have, indeed, deſtroyed 
„ unhappy Lycas by an act of cruelty 
“ for which I abhor myſelf; he wasa 
* ſtranger to the poiſon that he brought 
% me; he committed no crime; he de- 
* ſerved no puniſhment! But could 
6 the ſacred ties of friendſhip be for- 
e gotten? Could I attempt the life of 
% PhiloCtetes? My love for him can 
«& ceaſe only with my life; into his 
6 breaſt will I breathe my departing 
4% ſpirit, and to his care will I confids 


„ my aſhes! Where art thou, then, 


„ my dear Philoctetes? Where art 
„thou, Philoctetes? the only object 
of my hope on earth!“ 

Struck with this tender expoſtula- 
© tion, I ruſhed towards him, and he 
© ſtretched out his arms to embrace 
© me; yet, before I reached him, he 
© drew them back, left he ſhould kindle 
© in. my boſom the fatal fires that con- 


b ſumed his own, % Alas!” faid he, 
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« He then turned from me; and, col- 
© ]e&ing all the trees that he had rooted 
« yp into a funeral- pile upon the ſum- 
«© mit of the mountain, he aſcended it 
« with a kind of dreadful tranquillity ; 
© he ſpread under him the ſkin of the 
«© Nemzan hon, which, while he was 
« trayerfing the earth from one extre- 
© mity to the other, deſtroying mon- 
« ſters, and ſuccouring diſtreſs, he had 
© worn as a mantle; and, reclining 
upon his club, he commanded me to 
© ſet fire to the wood. This command, 
though I trembled with horror, I 
could nat refuſe to obey; for his 
© miſery was ſo great, that life was no 
© longer a bounty of Heaven; and I 
© feared that, in the extremity of his 
© torment, he might do ſomething un- 
* worthy of the virtue which had aſto- 
© niſhed the world. 

© When he perceived that the pile 
© had taken fire“ Now, ſaid he, 
© my dear Philoctetes! 1 know that 
te thy frtendſhip-is ſincere; for my ho- 
“ novur is dearer to thee than my life: 
% may thy reward be from Heaven! 
6% J give thee all I can beſtow: theſe 
© arrows, dipped in the blood of the 
„ Lernzan hydra, I valued more than 


&« all that I poſſeſſed; and they are 
ce thine. Thou knoweſt that the wounds 


© which they make are mortal: they 
© rendered me invincible, and fo they 
« will render thee; nor will any man 
* dare to lift up his hand againſt thee. 
% Remember, that I die faithful to our 
* friend{hip; and forget not how cloſe 
© IT held thee ro my heart. If thou 
« art indeed touched with my mis- 
&© fortunes, there is ſtill one conſola- 
* tion in thy power: promiſe to ac- 
© quaint no man with my death, and 
© never to reveal the place where thou 
* ſhalt hide my aſhes.” I promiſed, 
in an agony of tenderneſs and grief; 
and I conſecrated my promiſe by an 
oath. A beam of joy ſparkled in his 
eyes; but a ſheet of flame immedi- 
ately ' ſurrounded him, ſtifled his 
voice, and almoſt hid him from my 
ſight. I caught, however, a glimpſe 
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of him through the flame; and I per- 
ceived that his countenance was as 
* ſerene as if he had been ſurrounded 
* with feſtivity and joy at the banquet 
© of a friend, covered with perfume, 
and crowned with flowers. 
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« even this conſolation is denied me! 
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The flames quickly conſumed his 


terreſtrial and mortal part: of that 
nature which he had received from 
his mother Alcmena, there were no 
remains; but he preſerved, by the 
decree of Jove, that pure and immor- 
tal eſſence, that celeſtial flame, the 
true principle of life, which he had 
received from the father of the gods. 
With the gods, therefore, he drank 
immortality under the golden roofs 


of Olympus; and they gave him Hebe 


to wife; the lovely Hebe, the god- 
deſs of youth, who had filled the 
bowl of neCtar to Jupiter, before that 
honour was beſtowed upen Gany- 
mede. | 

© In the mean time, the arrows that 
had been given me as a pledge of ſu- 
perior proweſs and fame, proved an 
inexhauſtible ſource of misfortune. 
When the confederate princes of 
Greece. undertook to revenge the 
wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, 


who. had baſely ſtolen away Helen, 


and to lay the kingdom of Priam in 
ruins, they learned from the oracle 
of Apollo, that in this enterprize 
they would never ſucceed, if they 
did not take with them the arrows of 
Hercules. hs 

« Your father Ulyſſes, whoſe pene- 
tration and activity rendered him ſu- 
perior in every council, undertook to 
perſuade me to accompany them to 
the ſiege of Troy, and to take the 


arrows of Hercules, which he be- 


lieved to be in my poſſeſſion, with 


me. It was now long ſince Hercules 


had appeared in the world; no ex- 
ploit of the hero was related; and 
monſters. and robbers began to ap- 
pear with impunity. he Greeks 
knew not what opinion to form con- 
cerning him: ſome affirmed that he 
was dead; others, that he was gone 
to ſubdue the Scythians under the 
frozen bear; but Ulyſſes maintained 
that he was dead, and engaged to 
make me confeſs it. He came to me, 
while I was ſtill lamenting the loſs of 
my illuſtrious friend with inconſola- 
ble ſorrow; he found it extremely 
difficult to ſpeak to me; for I avoided 
the ſight of mankind. I could not 
think of quitting the deſarts of Mount 
Oeta, where J had been witneſs to 
the death of Alcides; and was wholly 
employed in forming his image in 
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ing at the re © dreadful cries that it forced from me, 
produced ſuch an effect upon the 
© army, that it was no longer poſſible 
© to ſacrifice in the camp. But when 
5. the Greeks: abandoned me by the 
* counſel of Ulyſſes, I conſidered his 
policy as the moſt aggravated inhy. 
© manity, and the bafeſt breach of 
© faith. I was blinded by prejudice and 
« ſelf-love; and did not perceive that 
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© :membrance of his ſufferings, which 
every view of theſe mournful places 
« renewed, But upon the lips - your 
« father there was a ſweet and irreſiſti · 
©: ble eloquence ; he ſeemed to take an 
© equal part in my affliftion, and when 
I wept, he wept with me; he gained 
© upon my heart by an inſenſible ap- 
« proach; and he obtained my confi. 
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dence even before L knew it. He 
intereſted my tenderneſs for the Gre- 
cian princes, who had undertaken a 
juſt war, in which, without me, they 
could not be ſucceſsful; he could 
not, however, draw from me the ſe- 
cret that I had ſworn to keep; but, 
though I did not confeſs it, he had 
ſufficient evidence that Hercules was 
dead; and he preſſed me to tell him 
where I had concealed his aſhes. 

© I could not think of perjury with- 


confederates, who received me with 
as much joy as they would have re- 
ceived Hercules-himſelf. When.we 
were on ſhore at the Iſland of Lem- 


nos, I was willing to ſhew the Greeks 
what; my arrows would daz and 
therefore prepared to ſhoot a deer 


which I ſaw ruſh into the foreſt: but, 
by ſome accident I let the ſhaft flip 
out of my hand, and falling upon my 
foot, it gave me a wound, of which 
I ſtill feel the effects. I was imme- 
diately ſeized with the ſame pains 
that had deſtroyed Hercules; and 
the echoes of the iſland repeated my 
complaints day and night. A black 
and corrupted blood flowed- inceſ- 
ſantly from my wound, infected the 
air, and filled the camp with an in- 
tolerable ſtench: the whole army was 
ſtruck with horror at my condition, 
and concluded it to be the juſt pu- 
niſhment of the gods. | 

« Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in 


\ © the wiſeſt men were moſt againſt me, 


© and that the gods themſelves were 
© become my enenues. | 

© I remained, during almoſt the 
© whole time that Troy was beſieged, 
alone without ſuccour, without con- 
ſolation, without hope; the victim of 
intolerable anguiſh, in a deſolate 
iſland, where I ſaw no object but the 
rude productions of uncultivated na- 
ture, and heard only the roaring of 
the ſurge that was broken againſt the 
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© out horror: and yet, alas . I eluded © rocks. In one of the mountains of 

1145 the vow that I had made to Hercules this deſart I found a cavern; the ſum- 
4; © and. to Heaven. I diſcovered the * mit, which towered to the {kies, was 
T1 © place where I had depoſited the re- divided into a fork, and at the bot- 
I. © mains of the hero, by ſtriking it with tom was à ſpring of clear water. 
© my foot; and the gods have puniſhed This cavern, my only dwelling, was 

me for the fraud. I then joined the * the retreat of wild beaſts of various 


kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed 
night and day. LI gathered a few 
leaves into an heap for my bed; and 
my whole poſſeſſions were a wooden 
veſſel of the rudeſt workmanſhip, and 
a few tattered garments, which I 
wrapped round my wound to ſtaynch 
the blood, and uſed alſo te clean it. 
In this place, forſaken. of man, and 
hateful to the gods, I ſometimes en- 
deavoured to ſuſpend the ſenſe of-my 
miſery by ſhooting at the pigeons, 
and other birds that flew round the 
rock : when I had brought one to the 
ground, I crawled, with great pain 
and difficulty, to take it up, that it 
might ſerve me for food ; and thus 
my own hands provided me ſub- 
s filtence. 3 > 
The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome 
© provibons when they quitted the 
© iſland; but theſe were ſoon exhauſt- 
© ed. I dreſſed ſuch as I procured ata 
fire, which I kindled 4 ſtriking a 
3 
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it 

[ l this expedition, was the firſt to aban- flint: and this kind of life, rude and 
1 don me, as I bave ſince learned, be- forlorn as it was, would not have 
| # * cauſe he preferred victory, and the * been unpleaſing to me, the ingrati- 
— 1 © common. intereſt of Greece, to pri- * tude and perfidy of man having re- 
i £ yate friendſhip, and the 2 of conciled me to ſolitude, if it had not 
# © decorum. The horror of my wound, © been for the pain that I endured from 


c the infection that it ſpread, and the my wound, and the perpetual * 
| | 69 


of my ſingular misfortunes. ce What! 


« ſaid T to myſelf, ·ſeduee a man from 


« his country, upon pretence that he 
« alone can avengethe cauſe of Greece, 
« and then leave him in an uninhabit- 
« ed iſtand, while he is aſleep?” for 1 
was alleep when the Greeks deſerted 
© me; and you may judge in what an 
« agony of conſternation and grief I 
« zawaked, and ſaw their fleet ſtanding 
« from the ſhore. T looked round me, 
© to find ſome gleam of comfort; but 
all was defolation and deſpair. 

„This iſland had neither port nor 
© commerce; and was not only with- 
« out inhabitants, but without viſitors, 
© except ſuch as came by force. As 
© no man ſet foot on the ſhore but 
© thoſe who were driven thither by 
© tempeſts, I cquld hope for fociety 
«© only by ſhipwreck ; and I knew, 
« that if diſtreſs ſhould force any un- 
© fortunate mariners upon the itland, 
they would not dare to take me 
© with them when they left it, left they 
* ſhould incur the reſentment, not of 
© the Greeks only, but of the gods. I 
« ſuffered remorſe, and pain, and hun- 
« ger, ten years; I languiſhed with a 
wound that I could not cure; and 
hope itſelf was extinguiſhed in my 
© breaſt. * TH OK ' * 


One day, as I returned from ſeek - 


ing fome medicinal herbs for my 
« waund, I was ſurprized to find, at 
* the entrance of my cave, a''youn 
man of a graceful appearance, but a 
© lofty and heroick port. I took him, 
at the firſt glance, for Achilles, whom 
© he greatly reſembled in his features, 
© aſpe&, and deportment; and I was 
convinced of my miftake only by his 
* age. I obſerved, that his whole 
* countenance expreſſed perplexity and 
* compaſſion:_ he was touched to fee 
© with what pain and difficulty I 
* crawled along; and his heart melted 
* at my complaints, which the echoes 
* of the ſhore returned. | 

I called out, while T was yet at a 
diſtance “ O ſtranger! what miſ- 
© fortune has caſt thee upon this 
« iſland, forfaken of men? I know 
„ thy habit to be Grecian; an habit 
« which, in ſpite of 'my wrongs, I 
love. O let me hear thy voice; and 
once more find, upon thy lips, that 
* language which I learned in infancy, 
* and which this dreadful ſolitude has 
« ſs long forbidden me to ſpeak. Let 
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6 misfortune, what temp 


"cc your father... Such interrup- 
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* not my appearance alarm you; for 
*< the wretch whom you behold is not 
san object of fear but of pity.” The 
* ſtranger had no ſooner anſwered— 
« Tam a Greek!” than I cried out 
% After fuch filence without aſſociate, 
« ſuch pain without conſolation, how 
« ſweet 1s the ſound! O my ſon! what 
„or rather 
* what favouring gale, has brought 
< thee hither, to put an end to my 
% ſufferings?” He replied “ F am 
« of the ifland of Scyros, whither I 
«© am about to return; and it is ſaid 
« that I am the fon of Achilles: I 
«© have now anſwered your enquiries.” 
© So brief a reply left my curioſity un- 
© ſatisfied. O fon of Achilles!” 
© ſaid I, “the friend of my heart, 
© who wert foftered by Lycomedes 
«© with the tenderneſs of a parent, 
&« whence art thou come, and what has 
© brought thee to this place?“ 1 
come,“ he replied, © from the ſiege 
« of 'Troy.” —-* Thou waſt not, 
© ſaid I, * in the firſt expedition. 
«© Waſt thou in it then?” ſaid he. 
cc J perceive,” ſaid I, © that thou 
«© knoweſt neither the name, nor the 
c misfortunes, of Philoctetes. Wretch 
cc that I ami my perſecutors inſult me 
«© jn my calamity. Greece is a ſtran- 
«« ger to my ſufferings,. which every 
«© moment inereaſe. The Atrides 
© have reduced me to this condition; 
« may the gods reward them as they 
c deſerve!” | 
I then related the manner in which 
© Thad been abandoned by the Greeks: 
and, as ſoon as: Neoptolemus had 
heard my complaints, he made me 
© the confidante of his o. After 
ve the death of Achilles“ ſaid he; 
« How!” faid I; * is Achilles dead? 
Forgive the tears that interrupt you, 
« for I owe them to the memory o 


* 


4c tion, replied Neoptolemus, © ig 
c foothing to my ſorrow: What can 
« ſo much alleviate my loſs as the 


ec tears of Philoctetes!“ 


© Neoptolemus then reſumed his 

«© ſtory. © After the death of Achil. 
tc Jes,” faid he, © Ulyſſes and Phœnix 
«© came to me, and told me that Troy 
c could not be taken till I came to the 
«© ſiege. was eaſily perſuaded to go 
« with them; for my grief for the 
death of Achilles, and a deſire of 
« inheriting his glory info celebrated 
% a wary 
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« a war, were inducements that almoſt 
© made perſuaſion unneceſſary. When 
« T arrived at Sigeum, the whole army 
« gathered round me; every one was 


60 ready to ſwear that he beheld Achil- 


© les: but, alas! Achilles was no 
*© more! In the preſumption of youth 
te and inexperience; I thought I might 
e hope every thing from thoſe: who 
& were ſo liberal of; praiſe; I therefore 
&« demanded my father's arms of the 
cc Atrides; but their anſwer was a 


c cruel diſappointment of my expecta- 


c tions. You ſhall. have, ſaid 
© they, whatever elſe belonged to 
« your father; but his arms are allot- 
44 ted to Ulyſſes.“ 

- © This threw me into confuſion, and 
© tears, and rage. But Ulyſſes re- 


40 tink without emotion— 4* You 


ce have not endured, with us, the dan- 
tc gers of a tedious ſiege; you have not 
& merited ſuch arms; you have de- 
* manded them too proudly; and they 
« ſhall never be yours.” My right 
c being thus unjuſtly wreſted from 
© me, I am returning to the iſle of 
© Scyros, yet more incenſed againſt 
tc the Atrides than Ulyſſes. T, o all 


& who are their enemies, may the gods 


ce be friends And now, Philoctetes, 
& have told thee all.“ 
I then aſked Neoptolemus, how it 
© happened, that Ajax, the ſon of Te- 
© lamon, did not interpoſe, to prevent 
© ſo flagitious an injuſtice? Ajax, 
© ſaid he, „ is dead,” - e Is Ajax 
e dead,” faid I, and Ulyſſes alive 
= and proſperous? I then enquired 
© after Antilochus, the ſon of Neſtor; 
© and Patroclus, the favourite of A- 
© chilles. * They alſo, ſaid he, 
& are dead.” —** Alas!” faid I, “are 
« Antilochus and Patroclus dead? 
«© How does War, with unrelenting 
c and undiſtinguiſhing deſtruction, 
«© {weep away the righteous, and ſpare 
« the wicked! Ulyſſes lives; and fo, I 
c doubt not, does Therſites. Such is 
& the ordination of the gods! and yet 
& we ſtill honour them with praiſe.“ 
While J was thus burning with re- 
© ſentment againſt your father, Neop- 
© tolemus continued to deſtroy me. 
J am going,” ſaid he, with a mourn- 
© ful accent, „ to live content in the 
« ifle of Scyros; which, though un- 
« cultivated and obſcure, is yet far 
« from the armies of Greece, where 


evil prevails over good. Farewel! 


«© May the gods vouchfafe to reforg 
* thy health!“ “ O my ſon!” ſaid I, 
* I conjure thee by the manes of thy 
4% father, by thy mother, and by all 
ie that is dear to thee upon earth, not 
% to leave me alone in this extremity 
© of pain and ſorrow: I know I ſhall 
© be a burden to you; but it would 
% dilgrace your humanity to leave me 
% here. Place me in the prow, the 
«© ſtern, or even the hold of your veſ- 
«& ſel, wherever I ſhall leaſt offend 
« you: in the eſtimation of a noble 
* mind there is glory in doing good, 
«© Do not abandon me in a deſart, 
6e where there are no traces of men; 
* take me with. you to Scyros, or 
“ leave me at Eubcea, where I ſhall 
* be near to Mount Oeta, to Trachin, 
© and the pleaſing banks of Theſſalian 
«© Sperchius; or fend me back to my 
„ father. Alas! my fears ſuggelt 
% that my father is dead: I ſent to 
© him for a veſſel which has never ar- 
« rived; and it is therefore certain, ei- 
„ ther that he is dead, or that thoſe 
% who promiſed to acquaint him with 
% my diſtreſs have betrayed their 
„ truſt, . My laſt hope is in thee, 0 
© my ſon! Conſider the uncertainty of 
« all ſublunary things: the proſperous 
« ſhould fear to abuſe proſperity; and 
« never fail to ſuccoyr the | diſtreſs 
« which they are liable to feel!” . 
© Such, in the intolerable anguiſh of 
© my mind, was my addreſs to Neop- 
© tolemus; and he promiſed to take me 
« with him. My heart then leaped for 
© joy. O happy day!“ ſaid I; 0 
« amiable Neoptolemus, worthy to in- 
« herit the glory of thy father! —Ye 
& dear companions, with whom l 
e ſhall return to the world of life, 
“ ſuffer me to bid this mournful re- 
cc treat farewel! See where I have 
«& lived, and conſider what I have en- 
«© dured! My ſufferings haye been 
© more than another could ſuſtain; 
© but I was inſtructed by Neceſſity, 
© and ſhe teaches what otherwiſe could 
« not be known: thoſe who are with- 
& out ſufferings are without know- 
«ledge; they diſtinguiſh neither good 
«© nor evil; and are alike ſtrangers to 
& mankind and to themſelves.” Af. 
« ter this effuſion of my heart, I took 
my bow and arrows in my hand. 
© Neoptolemus then requeſted that I 
© would permit him to kiſs the cele- 
© brated arms that had been . 
X = * 7 by 
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t by the invincible Aleides. ( To 
« you, ſaid 1, all things are per- 
„ mitted: you, my ſon, reſtore” me to 
« light and life, to my country, m 
« father, my friends, and myſelf; 
ec you -may touch theſe arms yz and 
« boaſt, that you are the only Greek 
« who deferves to touch them. Ne- 
© optolemas immediately came into my 
cell to admire. my arrows, At this 
moment a fudden pang totally ſu- 
$ ſpended my faculties; I no. longer 
« knew what I did, but called for a 
« (word, that I might cut off my foot. 
« I cried out for Death, and reproach- 
* ed him with delay. Burn me, 
© ſaid I to Neoptolemus, © this mo- 
« ment, as I burnt the ſon of Jove 
<« upon Mount Oeta!—O Earth! re- 
s ceive a dying wretch, who ſhall ne- 
<« yer more rife from thy boſom! 1 
fell immediately to the ground with- 
out appearance of life, a ſtate in 
© which theſe fits of pain uſually left 
© me: a profuſe ſweat at length re- 
© lieved me, and a black and corrupted 
© ichor flowed from my wound. While 
I continued inſenfible, it would have 
been eaſy for Neoptolemus to have 
carried off my arms; but he was the 
© ſon of Achilles, and his nature was 
-© ſuperior to fraud. ; 
© When I recovered, I perceived 
great confuſion in his countenance; 
and he ſighed like a man new to diſ- 
© fmulation, and practiſing it with 
violence to himſelf. What?” ſaid 
I, «“ do you meditate, to take ad- 
vantage of my infirmty??—< Vou 
«© muſt go with me, ſaid he, © to 
«© the fiege of Troy.” —** What do I 
* hear!”* ſaid I. “I am betrayed, — 
„O my fon! give me back the bow; 
© to withold it is to rob me of life. 
„ Alas! he anſwers. me nothing; he 
* looks ſteadily upon me, without 
«© emotion; aver his heart I have no 
* power. — Ve winding ſhores !—ye 
% promontories that overhang the deep! 
« -ye broken rocks! - yeſavage beaſts, 
« that prowl: theſe ſcenes of deſola- 
tion I complain to you; for, be- 
fide you, there are none to whom 1 
can complain: to you my groans 


« are familiar. Muſt I be thus be- 


'*© trayed by the ſon of Achilles! He 
* robs me of the bow which the hand 
« of Hercules has made ſacred; he 
* would compel me to the camp of 
« Greece, ay a trophy of the war; nor 


has taken me by ſup 


* ſees that his victory is not over the 
living but the dead; a thade, a han- 
4% tom, that exiſts only in idea! O that 


< he had aſſailed me when my vigour | 


4% was unimpaired!' but even now he 
rize. What ex- 
* pedient ſhall T try Reſtore what 
e thou haſt taken; reſtore my arms, 
« my fon! and let thy conduct be wor- 
* thy of thy father and thyſelf. What 
«© doſt thou anſwer? Thou art inexo- 
« rably filent.—To thee, thou barren 


«© rock, I once more return, Pome 


<< and miſerable, fortorn and deſtitute! 
In this cave I hall periſh alone; for, 
«© having no r to deſtroy the 
ce beaſts, the beaſts will inevitabl. 


-« deyour me: and why ſnhould 1 defire 


«« to live? —But as to thee, my ſon, the 
« mark of wickednefs is not upon 
tc thee; thou art, ſurely, the inftrument 


4 of another's hand! Reſtore my army, 


« and leave me to my fate!” 
| © Neoptolemus was touched with 
« diftreſs; the tears ſtarted to his eyes 


and he fighed to himſelf . Would 


4e to God that I had ſtill continued at 
« Seyros!” At this moment, I cried 


© ont— What do I fee! Surely, that 


is Ulyſſes!“ Immediately the voice 
of Vlyſſes confirmed it; and he an- 
© ſwered—< It is I!” If the gloomy 
© dominions of Pluto had been dif- 
© cloſed before me, ang Thad ſydden 

* behetd the ſhades of Tartarus, 27 
the gods themſelves cannot fee with - 
out dread, I ſhould not have been 


-< ſeized with greater horror. I then 


« cried out again T atteſt thee, O 
c earth of Lemnos!—O ſun! doſt thau 
«© behold and ſuffer this?“ Ur 
anſwered, without emotion“ Thijs 
is ordained by Jupiter; and T but 
« execute his will.““ Dareſtthou,” 
© faidT, 1 the name of Jove 
« with unhallowed lips? Haſt thqu 
% not compelled this yduth to praftiſe 
e a frapd which his foul abhors,?” 
© We come,” replied Ulyfles, © nei- 
* ther to deceive nor jnjure you; we 
* come to deliver you from ſolitude 
and miſery; to heal. your wound; 
* to give you the glory of ſabverting 
„Troy; and reſtore you in ſafety to 
6 your native country. It is thyſelf, 
« and not Ulyſles, that is the enemy 
e%⏑‚ fallt © 


< I anſwered only by reproaches and 


© inſult. ** Sincethou haſt abandoned 
© me upon this inhoſpitable coaſt,” 
U * ſaid 
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ſuch reſt as it can give? Go, and ſe- 
cure to thyſelf the glory of battle, 
and the delights of peace; enjoy the 
ſweets of proſperity with the Atrides, 
and Jeave pain and ſorrow to me. 
Why ſhouldſt thou compel me to go 


« with thee? J am ſunk into nothing; 


«« 
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« mon intereſt of Greece, 


I am deadalready. Thou waſt once 
of opinion that I ought to be left 
here; that my complaints, and the 
infection of my wound, would in- 
terrupt the ſacrifices of the gods: and 
why is not this thy opinion now? 
Thou author of all my miſery ! may 
the gods but the gods hear me 
not; they take part with my enemy! 
—O my country! theſe eyes ſhall be- 
hold thee no more !—O ye gods! if 
there is yet one among you lo juſt as 
to compaſſionate my wrongs, avenge - 
them; puniſh Ulyſſes, and I ſhall 
believe that I am whole!“ 5 
While I was thus indulging a 
impotent rage, your father looked 
upon me with a calm compaſſion, 
which, inſtead of reſenting the intem- 


perate ſallies of. a wretch diſtracted 


by misfortune, makes allowance for 
his infirmity, and bears with his ex- 


ceſs; he ſtood filent, and unmoved, 


in the ſtability of his wiſdom, till my 
paſſion ſhould be exhauſted by it's 


.own violence; as the ſummit of a rock 


ſtands unſhaken, while it is beaten 


by the winds, which, at length, 
wearied by their idle fury, are heard 


no more. He knew thatall attempts 
to reduce the paſſions to reaſon are 


ineffectual till their violence is paſt; . 


when I pauſed, therefore, and not be- 
fore, he ſaid—** Where are now, O 
Philoctetes! thy reaſon and thy cou- 
rage? This is the moment in which 
they can moſt avail thee! If thou 
| ſhalt refuſe to follow us, and to con- 
cur with the great deſigns which Ju- 
piter has formed for thee, farewel ; 
thou art not worthy to atchieve the 
deliverance of Greece, or the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. 
exile in Lemnos: theſe arms, which 
J have ſecured, will obtain a glory 
for Ulyſſes that was deſigned for 
thee.—Let us depart, Neoptole- 
mus! argument is loſt upon him: 
and compaſſion for an 1ndiyidual 
ſhould not make us give up the com- 


Live ſtill an 


& the ſon of Priam, came to us from 


ſaid I, © why haſt thou interrupted 


This threw me into a new tranf. 
© port of rage; and 1 was like a lioneſs 
© when ſhe is robbed of her young, and 
© makes the woods echo with her roar. 
6 O cave! ſaid i; 46 thou ſhalt not 


« henceforth be forſaken; I will enter 


* thee as my grave for ever: receive 
© me, O manſton of ſorrow! receive mo 
te famine and deſpair!—O for a 


„ ſword, that I might die at once! © 


* that the birds of prey would devour 


<< me! my arrows thall pierce them no 


«© fmore.— O ineſtimable bow, conſe. 


« crated by the hand of the ſon of Joye! 


«© —OQ Hercules! if thou art ſtill con- 


„ ſcious to what paſſes upon earth, 
does not thy breaſt burn with indig- 


4% nation? This bow is no longer in 
«© the poſſeſſion of thy friend, but in 
„ the profane and faithleſs hands of 


* Ulyſſes !—Come, without fear, ye 


4 birds of prey, and ye beaſts of the 
« defart, to your ancient dwelling! 


t there are now no fatal arrows in my 


« hands: wretch that I am! I can 
Wound you no more; come, then, 
„and devour me.—Or rather, inex- 
“ orable Jove! let thy thunders cruſh 
«© me to nothing.“ | 
* Your father, having tried every 
other art of perſuaſion in vain, thought 
© it beſt to return me my arms; he 
© therefore made a ſign to Neoptolemuz 
for that purpoſe, who inſtantly pot 
© the arrows and the bow into. my 
© hand. © Thou art indeed,“ ſaid J, 
« the ſon of Achilles, and worthy of 


* his blood! but ſtand aſide, that 


«« may pierce my enemy to the heart!” 
© I then drew an arrow againſt your 
© father, but Neoptolemus held my 


hand. © Your anger,“ ſays he, . diſ- 


© tracts you; you are not conſcious of 
e the enormity you would commit.“ 

But Ulyſſes ſtood equally unmoved 
© againſt danger and reproach; and his 
« patience and intrepidity ſtruck me 
© with reverence and admiration; I was 
© aſhamed of the tranſport which hut - 
© ried me to uſe, for his deſtruction, 
© the arms that he had reftored: myre- 
« ſentment, however, was not yet 
© wholly appeaſed; and I was grieved, 
© beyond comfort, to have received my 
© weapons from a man whom I could 
not love. But my attention was now 
© engaged by Neoptolemus. Know, 
© ſaid he, that the divine Helenus, 


66 the 
7 


« the city, impelled by the command 
« and inſpiration of the gods, and diſ- 
« cloſed to us the ſecrets of futurity. 
« Unhappy Troy,” ſaid he,“ muſt fall; 
«© but not till he who bears theſhafts of 
« Hercules ſhall come againſt her, 
« Under the walls of Troy only he 
« can be cured; the ſons of Æſcula- 
4 pius ſhall give him health.” 

At this moment I felt my heart di- 
© vided; I was touched with the in- 
« genyous ſimplicity of Neoptolemus, 
© and the honeſty with which he reſtor- 
© ed my bow: but I could not bear the 
thought of ſubmitting to Ulyſſes; 
and a falſe ſhame held me ſome time 
© in ſuſpenſe. '** Will not the world,“ 
« ſaid I, ** deſpiſe me, if I become at 
„ laft the aflociate of Ulyſſes and the 
« Atrides?“ 

© While I ſtood thus terpid in ſu- 


< ſpenſe, I was ſuddenly rouzed by a 


voice that was more than human; 
© and looking up, I ſaw Hercules: he 
* deſcended in a ſhining cloud, and was 
* ſurrounded with rays of glory. He 
« was eafily diſtinguiſhed by his ſtrong 
features, his robuſt form, and the 
* graceful ſimplicity of his geſture; 
* but in his preſent appearance there 
* was aloftineſs and dignity not equal- 
ly conſpicuous when de was deſtroy- 
ing monſters upon earth. Thou 
% heareſt, ſajd he, and thou be- 
„ holdeſt Hercules. I am deſcended 
from Olympus to acquaint thee with 
« the commands of Jove. Thou 
„ knoweſt by what labours I acquired 
< immortality; and if thou wouldſt 
follow mein the path of glory, the 
* ſon of Achilles muſt be now thy 
guide. Thy wound ſhall be healed; 
« Paris, who has filled the world with 
* calamity, ſhall fall by my arrows from 
* thy hand, When Troy ſhall be 
„taken, thou ſhalt ſend coſtly ſpoils 
* to Pæas thy father, upon Mount 
_ © Oeta, and he ſhall place them upon 
my tomb, as a monument of the 
victory which my arrows obtained. 
Thou canf not, O ſon of Achilles! 
conquer without Philoctetes; nor 
can Philoctetes conquer without 
© thee,=Go, then, like two lions who 
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% chace their prey together. Thou, 
«© Philoctetes, thalt be healed by the 
e ſkill of Aſculapius at Troy.—But, 
% above all things, keep alive in your 
cc hearts the love and reverence of the 
5 gods; all other paſſions and plea- 
« ſures ſhall periſh with their objects; 
5e theſe only are immortal and di- 
66. vine.” 


At theſe words I cried out, in a 
© tranſport of joy—“ The night is 


s paſt; the dawn breaks upon me 
« cheering light! after theſe years of 
cc a ex þ art thou again returned ? 
<< I feel thy influence, and I follow thy 
% guiding ray. I quit theſe ſcenes, 
% and ſtay only to bid them farewel.— 
«© Farewel, my grotto !—Ye nymphs 


cc that haunt theſe dewy fields, fare- 


«<< wel! EI ſhall hear the ſullen ſound of 
cc theſe inexorable waves no more. 


„ Farewel, ye cliffs, where I have ſhi- 


« vered in the tempeſt, and been 
« drenched in the rain !—-Farewel, ye 
«© rocks, whoſe echoes have ſo often 
c repeated my complaints —Farewel, 
« ye ſweet fountains, which my ſuffer - 
© ings embittered to me!—And thou, 
«© uncultivated ſoil, farewell But to 
« my departure be propitious, ſince I 
c follow the voice of Friendſhip and 
« the gods!” | 

We then ſet ſail from the coaſt, and 
© arrived in the Grecian army before 
© the walls of Troy, Machaon and 
© Podalirius, by the ſacred ſcience of 
© their father Æſculapius, healed my 
* wound, at leaſt reſtored me to the 
ſtate you ſee. I am free from pain, 
and 4 have recovered my ftrength; 
but I am ſtill ſomewhat lame. I 
brought Paris to the ground, like 
a timid fawn that is pierced by the 
arrows of the huntſman; and the 
towers of Ilium were ſoon in aſhes. 
All that followed you know already. 
But the remembrance of my ſuffer- 
ings, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs and 
glory that followed, ſtill left upon 
my mind an averſion to Ulyfles, which 
all his virtues could not ſurmount; 
but loving irrefiſtibly his reſemblance 
in a ſon, my enmity to the father in- 
ſenſibly relents.? 
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HTLE Philoctetes was 
490171 mus relating his adven- 
W tures, Telemachus ſtood 

: ſuſpended and immove- 
wg able: his eyes were fixed 


14 5 ee the hero that ſpoke; 
and all the paſſions which had agitated 
Hercules, Phfloctetes, Ulyſſes, and 
Neoptolemus, appeared by turns in his 
gountenance, as they were ſueceſſively 
deſcribed in the ſeries of the narration. 
Sometimes he interrupted Philoctetes 
by a ſudden and involuntary exclama- 
tion; and ſometimes he appeared to be 
aAbſorbed in thought, like a man who 
reaſons deeply from cauſes to effects. 
Wien Philo ctetes deſeribed the confu- 
ſton af Neoptolemus, in his firſt attempt 
at diſſimulatiop, the ſame confuſion ap- 
peared in Telemachus; and he might, 
in thut moment, have been taken for 
Neoptolemus bimſelf. | 
The allied army marched, in good 
orttey, againſt Adraſtus, the tyrant of 
Daunia, a'contemner of the gods, and 
a Yeeeiverof-men. Telemachus found 
it very Yifieult to behave, without of- 
fence, among ſo many princes ho were 
jealous of each other: it was neceſſa! 
that he ſhould give cauſe of ſuſpicion 
to none, and that he ſhould conciliate 
the good-will of all. There was great 
goodneſs and fincerity in his diſpoſi- 
tion; but he was not naturally oblig- 
ing, and gave himſelf little trouble to 


= 
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pleaſe-others; he was not fond of mo- 
ney, yet he knew not how to give it 
away: and thus, with an elevated 
mind, and a general diſpofition to good, 
he appeared to be neither kind nor hi- 
beral; to be neither ſenſible of friend- 


err. 


ty. To ſerve him was, in his opinion, 
a happinefs that ſufficiently recom- 
penſed the ſervice: nothing that he re- 
quired was to be ſuppoſed impoſſible; 
and, at the- leaſt delay, the impetuous 
ardour of his temper burſt into à flame. 
Thoſe who ſhould have ſeen him thus, 
unguarded and unreſtrained, would have 
concluded him incapable of loving any 
thing but himſelf, and ſenſible onl) to 


the gratification of his bw appetites 
and vanity: but this indifference for 


others, and perpetual attention to him- 
ſelf, was merely the effect of the con- 
tinual agitation that he ſuffered * 


TELEMAcHus. 


the violence of his paſſions. He had 
been flattered and humoured by his mo- 
ther from the cradle, and was a ſtrik - 
ing example of the diſadvantages of 
high birth. Misfortune had not yet 
abated either his haughtineſs or impe· 
tuoſity; in every ſtate of dereliction and 
diſtreſs, he had ſtill looked round him 


with diſdainz and his pride, like the 


palm, ſtill roſe under every depreſſion. 

While he was with Mentor, his 
faults were ſcarce viſible; and they be- 
came inſenſibly leſs and leſs every day: 
like a fiery ſteed, that in his courſe diſ- 
dains the rock, the precipice, and the 
torrent, and is obedient only to one 
commanding voice, and one guiding 
hand; Telemachus, impelled by a noble 
ardour, could be reſtrained only by 
Mentor. But Mentor could arreſt 
him with a look in the midſt of his 
career: he knew, he felt, the meaning 
of his eye, the moment that it glanced 
upon him; his heart became ſenſible to 
virtue, and his countenance ſoftened 
into ſerenity and complacence; the re- 
bellious tempeſt is not more ſuddenly 
rebuked into peace when Neptune 
pa his trident, and frowns upon the 


When Telemachus was left to him- 
ſelf, all his paſſions, which had been 
reſtrained like the courſe of a torrent 
by a mound, burſt away with yet greater 
violence, He could not ſuffer the ar- 
rogance of the Lacedemonians, nor of 
Phalanthus their commander. This 
colony, which had founded Tarentum, 
conſiſted of young men who, having been 
born during the ſiege of Troy,hadreceiv- 
ed no education: their illegitimate birth, 
the diſſoluteneſsof their mothers, and the 
licentiouſneſs in which they had been 
brought up, gave them an air of ſavage 


barbarity; they reſembled rather a band 


of robbers than a Grecian colony. 

Phalanthus took every opportunity 
to ſhew his contempt of Telemachus; 
he Frequently interrupted him in their 
Publick councils, and treated his ad- 
vice as the crude notions of puerile in- 
experience: he alſo frequently made 
him the ſubje& of his raillery, as a 
feeble-and-effeminate youth; he point- 
ed out his ſlighteſt failings to the chiefs; 
and was perpetually buſy in foment- 
ing jealouſies, and rendering the haugh- 
ty manner of Telemachus odious to 
the allies. 

Telemachus having one day taken 


ſome Daunians priſoners, Phalanthus 
ee that they belonged to him; 
auſe, as he ſaid, he had defeated the 
party at the head of his Lacedemonians; 
and Telemachus, finding them already 
vanquiſhed and put to flight, had no- 
thing to do but to give quarter to thoſe 
that threw down their arms, and lead 
them to the camp. Telemachus, on 
the contrary, inſiſted that he had pre · 
vented Phalanthus from being defeated 
by that very party, and had turned the 
ſcale in his favour. This queſtion was 
diſputed before an aſſembly of all the 
princes of the alliance; and Telema- 
chus being ſo far provoked as to threa- 
ten Phalanthus, they would immedi- 
ately have fought, if the afſembly had 
not interpoſed. 78, 
Phalanthus had a brother, whoſe 
name was Hippias, and who was much 
celebrated for his courage, ſtrength, 
and dexterity. * Pollux, ſaid the Fa. 
rentines, could not wield the ceftus 
© better; nor could Caftor ſurpaſs him 
in the mana t of a horſe. He 
had almoſt the ſtature and the ſtrength 
of Hercules; and he was the terror, of 


the whole army: for he was yet more 


petulant and brutal than courageous 


and ſtrong. 


Hippias, having remarked the hav 
tinefs with dich Telemachus 2 
menaced his brother, went in great 
haſte to carry off the priſoners to Ta- 
rentum, without wniting for the deter- 
mination of the aſſembly; and Tele- 
machus, Who was privately informed 
of it, ruſhed out after him, burning 
with rage. He ran eagerly from one 

art of the camp to the other, like a 
Ca who, being wounded in the chace, 
turns enraged upon the hunter: his 
eye looked round for his enemy; and 
his hand ſhook the ſpear, which he was 
impatient to launch againſt him. He 
found him at lengih; and at the fight 
of him he was tranſported with new 


fury. | 


He was no longer Telemachus, 2 
noble youth, -whoſe mind Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, had en- 
riched with wiſdom; but an enraged 
ion, or a lunatick urged-on'by deſpe- 
rate phrenzy. * Stay!* ſaid he to Hip- 
pias; thou baſeſt of mankind, ſtay! 
and let us fee if thou canſt wreſt from 
me the ſpoils of thoſe whom I have 
overcome. Thou ſhalt not carry 
them to Tarentumz thou ſhalt this 
: ; moment 
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154 
© moment deſcend to the gloomy bor- 
ders of the Styx!“ His ſpear in- 
ſtantly followed his words; but he 
threw it with ſo much _ that he 
could take no atm, and it fe e _ of 
Hippias, to the ground. He then drew 
bis lord, of which the guard was gold, 


' and which had been given him by La- 


ertes,when he departed from Tthaca, as 
a pledge of his affection. Laertes had 
vfed it with glory when he himſelf was 
young; and it had been ſtained with 
the blood of many chiefs of Epirus, 
during a war in which Laertes had been 


Vvictorious. | 


This ſword. was ſcarcely drawn by 
Telemachus, when Hippias, willing to 


avail himſelf of his fuperior ſtrength, 


ruſhed upon him, and endeavoured to 
force it from his hand: the weapon 
broke in the conteſt; they then ſeized 
each other, and were in a moment 
locked together. They appeared like 
ewo ſavage beaſts ſtriving to tear each 
other in pieces; fire ſparkled in their 
eyes; their bodies are now contracted, 
and now extended; they now ſtoop, 
and now rife; they ſpring furiouſly 
upon each other, and pant with the thirſt 
of blood. Thus they engaged, foot to 
foot, and hand to hand; and their limbs 
were ſo entwined with each other, that 


they ſeemed to belong to one body. 


The advantage at laſt inclined to Hip- 

jas; to whom a full maturity of years 
— given firmneſs and ſtrength, which 
to the tender age of Telemachus was 
wanting. His breath now failed him, 
and his knees trembled: Hippias per- 
ceived his weakneſs; and, doubling his 
efforts, the fate of Telemachus would 
now have been decided, and he would 
have ſuffered the puniſhment due to his 


aſſion and temerity, if Minerva, Who 


mill watched over him from afar, and 
ſuffered him-to fall into this extremity 
of danger only for his inſtruction, had 
not determined the victory in his fa- 
our. 5 
b She did not herſelf quit the palace o 
Salentum, but ſent Iris, the ſwift meſ- 
ſenger of the gods, who, ſpreading her 
light wings to the air, divided the pure 
and unbounded ſpace above, leavin 
behind her a long train of light, which 
diverſified the Gil ver clouds with a thou- 
ſand dyss. + She deſcended not to the 
earth. till ſhe came to the ſea-ſhore 
where the innumerable army of the 


allies was encamped. She ſaw the con- 
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teſt at a diſtance, and marked the vio- 
lence and fury of the combatants: the 
perceived the danger of Telemachus, 
and trembled with apprehenſion; ſhe 
approached in a thin vapour, which ſhe 
had condenſed into a cloud; and at the 
moment when Hippias, conſcious of 
his ſuperior ſtrength, believed his vic- 
tory to be ſecure, the covered the youn 

charge of Minerva with the ſhield of 
the goddeſs, which for this purpoſe had 
been confided- to her care. Telema - 
chus, who was exhauſted and fainting, 
inſtantly became ſenſible of new vi- 
gour; and, in proportion as he revived, 
the ſtrength and courage of Hippias de- 
clined : he was conſcious to ſomethin 

inviſible and divine, which-overwhelmed 
and confounded him. Telemachus 
now .prefled him cloſer, and. aſſailed 
him, ſometimes in one poſture, and 
ſometimes in another: he perceived 
him ſtagger; and, leaving him not a 


moment's reſpite to recover, he at length 


threw him down, and fell upon him. 
An oak of Mount Ida, which at laſt 
yields te a thouſand ſtrokes that have 
made the depths of the foreſt reſound, 
falls not with a more dreadful noile 
than Hippias; the earth groaned be- 
neath him, and all that was around 
him ſhook. 5 ; * 

But the zgis of Minerva infuſed 
into Telemachus wiſdom as well as 
ſtrength; and, at the moment that Hip- 
pias fell under him, be was touched 
with a ſenſe of the fault he committed 
by attacking the brother of one of the 
confederate princes whom he had taken 
arms to aſſiſt. He recollected the coun- 
ſels of Mentor, and they coyered him 
with confuſion ; he was aſhamed of his 
victory, and conſcious that ke ought 


to have been vanquiſhed; In the mean 


time, Phalanthus, tranſported with 
rage, ran to the ſuccour of his brother, 
and would have pierced Telemachus 
with the ſpear that he carried in his 
hand, if he had not feared to. pierce 
Hippias alſo, whom Telemachus held 
under him in the duſt. The ſon of 
Ulyiſes might then eaſily have taken 
the life of his enemy; but his anger 
was appeaſed, and he thought only of 
atoning for his raſhneſs by ſhewing his 
moderation. Getting up. therefore, 
from his antagoniſt, he ſaid—*-T-am 
* ſatisfied, O Hippias! with having 
taught thee not to deſpiſe my youth, 
I give thee life; and I admire thy 

FT « yalour 
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vyalour and thy ſtrength. The pe 
© have protected me: yield, therefore, 
« to the power of the gods. Hence- 


« forth let us think only of uniting. 


© our ſtrength "againſt the common 
enemy. - | 


While Telemachus was ſpeaking, 


Hippias roſe from the ground, covered 
with duſt and blood, and burning with 
ſhame and indignation. Phalanthus 
did not. dare to take the life of him 
who had ſo generouſly given life to his 
brother; yet he was confuſed, and 
ſcarce knew what he would do. All 
the princes of the alliance ran to the 
place, and carried off Telemachus on 
one ſide; and, on the other, Phalanthus, 
with Hippias; who, having loſt all his 
arrogance, kept his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. The whole army was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, to find. that Tele- 
machus, a youth of ſo tender an age, 
who had not yet acquired the full 
ſtrength of a man, had been able to 
prevailagainſt Hippias; who, in ſtrength 
and ſtature, reſembled the giants, thoſe 
children of the earth who once at- 
tewpted to diſpoſſeſs the gods of O- 
Iympus. ! | 
Telemachus, however, was far 
from enjoying his victory; and, while 
the camp was reſounding with his 
praiſe, he retired to his tent, aver- 
whelmed with the ſenſe of his fault, 
and wiſhing to efcape from himſelf. 
He bewailed the impetuoſity of his 
temper, and abhorred himſelf for the 
injurious extravagances which his paf- 
fions hurried him to commit; he was 
conſcious to ſomething of vanity and 
meanneſs in his unbounded pride; and 
he felt, that true greatneſs conſiſts in 
moderation, juſtice,, modeſty, and hu- 
manity. He ſaw his defects; but he 
did not dare to hope that, after being ſo 
often betrayed into the ſame fault, he 
| ſhould be ever able to correct them. 
He was at war with himſelf; and, in 
the anguiſh of the conflict, his com- 
ow were like the roaring of a 
ion. e Ke 
Two days he remained alone in his 
tent, tormented by ſeif-reproach, and 
aſhamed to return back to ſociety. 
How can I,” faid he, again dare to 
© look Mentor in the facel Am I the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and moſt 
patient oſ men; and have I filled the 
camp of the allies with. diſſention and 


diſorder? Is it their blood, or that 
of their enemies, the Daunians, that 
I ought to have ſpilt? I have been 
raſh even to madneſs, ſo that I knew 
not even how to launch a ſpear: I 
expoſed myſelf to danger and dif- 
grace, by engaging, Hippias with in- 
| fefior . bad — to ex- 
pect nothing leſs than death, with 
the diſhonour of being vanquiſhed. 
And what if I bad thus died? My 
faults would have periſhed with me; 


and the turbulent pride, the thought 
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o 
« leſs preſumption, of Telemachus, 
© would no longer have difgraced/the 
© name of Ulyſſes, or the counſels of 
Mentor! O that I could but hope 
© never more to do what now, with un- 
© utterable anguiſh, I repent having 
done! I ſhould then, indeed, be hap- 
* py; but, alas! before the ſun that 
© is now. riſen ſhall deſcend, 1 ſhall, 
« with the full conſent of my will, re- 
c peat the very ſame faults that I now 
© regret with ſhame and horror! O fa- 
* tal victory! O mortifying praiſe ! at 
„once the memorial and reproach of 
„ my folly!? | 


While he was thus alone, and * | 


conſolable, he was viſited by Neſtor 
and Philoctetes. Neſtor had intended 
to convince him of his fault; but in- 
ſtantly perceiving his diſtreſs and con- 
trition, he changed his remonſtrances 
into conſolation; and, inſtead of re- 
proving his miſconduct, endeavoured 
to foothe his deſpair. N 

This quarrel retarded the confede- 
rates in their expedition for they could 


not march againſt their enemies till 


they had reconciled Telemachus to 
Phalanthus and his brother. They 
were in continual dread, left the Ta- 
rentines ſhould fall upon the com 

of young Cretans Who had followed 
Telemachus to the war. Every thing 


was thrown into confuſion merely by 
the folly of Telemachus; and Tele- 


machus, who ſaw how much miſchief 
he-had cauſed already, and how much 
mare. might follow from his indiſcre- 


tion, gave himſelf up to remorſe and 


ſorrow. The princes were extremely 
embarraſſæd; 3 did not dare to put 
the army in motion, leſt the Tarentines 
and Cretans ſhould fall upon each 
other in their march; for it was with 
great difficulty that they were reſtrained 
even in the camp, where a firict watch 

was 
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had ſurprized the allies in their camp. 
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was kept over them. Neſter and Phi- 
loctetes were contiaually paſſing and 
repaſſing between the tents of Telema- 
chus and  Fhalanthus. Phalanthus 
was implacable; he had an obdurate 
ferocity in his nature; and, being per- 


_ petually ſtimulated to 2 by Hip- 


pias, whoſe diſcourſe was full of rage 
and indignation, he was neither moyed 
by the eloquence of Nettor, nor the au- 
thority of PhiloRetes. Telemachus 
was more gentle; but he was over- 
whelmed with grief, and refuſed ull 
confolation. jon Fe” 
While the princes were in this per- 
plexity, the troops were ſtruck with 
conſternation; and the camp appeared 
like a houſe in which the father of the 
family, the ſupport of his relations, 
and the hope of his children, is juſt 
dead. 8 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diſ- 
order, the army was ſuddenly alarmed 
by a confuſed and dreadful noife, the 
rattling of chariots, the claſh of arms, 
the neighing of horſes, and the cries of 
men: {ome viftorious, and urging the 
ſlaughter; ſome flying, and terrifted; 
ſome wounded, and dying. The duſt 
Toſe as in a whirlwind, and formed a 
clout] that obſcured the tky, and ſur- 
rounded the camp: in a few moments 
this duſt was mixed with a thick ſmoke, 


Which polluted the air, and prevented 


reſpiration, Soon after was heard a 
Hollow noiſe, like the roaring. of Mount 
FEtna when her fires are urged by Vul- 
-can and the Cyclops, who forge thun- 
der for the father of the gods: every 
knee trembled, and every countenance 
was pale, | : ; | 

Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, 
He had concealed his own march; and, 

fectly acquainted with theirs, he 
bad, with incredible expedition and la- 
Hour, marched round a mountain of 
very difficult acceſs, the paſſes of which 
'had been ſecured by the allies. Not 
dreaming that he would march round 
it, and knowing that the defiles, by 
-which alone it could be paſſed, were in 
their hands, they not only imagined 
themſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, 
*but had formed a deſign to march 
through theſe defiles, and fall upon 
their enemy behind the mountain, when 
ſome auxiliaries, which they expected, 
ſhould come up. 


Of this deſign, Adraftus,who ſpared 
no money to diſcover the ſecret of an 
enemy, bad gained intelligence; for 
Neſtor and Philoctetes, notwithſtanding 
their wiſdom and experience, were not 
ſufficiently careful to conceal their un. 
dertakings. Neſtor, who was in a de. 
clining age, took too much pleaſure in 
telling what be thought would procure 
him applauſe. Philoctetes was na. 
turally leſs talkative; but he was haſty, 
and the flighteft provocation would be. 
tray him into the diſcovery of what he 
had determined to conceal: artful peo. 
ple, therefore, ſoon found the way to 
unlock his breaſt, and get poſſeſſion of 
whatever it contained. Nothing more 
was neceflary than to make him angry; 
he would then loſe all command of 
himſelf, expreſs his reſentment by me- 
naces, and boaſt that he had certain 


means to accompliſh his pyrpoſes; if 


this was ever fo ſlightly doubted, he 
would immediately diſeloſe his projet, 
and give up the deareſt ſeeret of his 
heart. Thus did this great commander 
reſemble a cracked veſſel, which, how. 
ever precious it's materials, ſuffers the 
liquors that are entruſted with it to 
drain away. | arias 

Thoſe who had been corrupted by 
the money of Adraſtus, did not fail to 


take advantage of the weakneſs both 


of Neſtor and Philoctetes. They flat- 
tered Neſtor with exceſſive and perpe- 
tual praiſe; they related the victories 


he had won, and expatiated upon bis 


foreſight in extaſies of admiration. On 


the other fide, they were continualhy 


laying ſnares for the impatience of 
Philoctetes: they talked to him af no- 
thing but difficulties, croſſes, dangers, 
inconveniences, and irremediable mil- 


takes; and, the moment his natural im- 


petuoſity was moved, his wiſdom for- 


ſoak him, and he was no longer the 


ſame man. | 

Telemachus, notwithſtanding - his 
faults, was much better qualified to 
keep a ſecret: he had acquired a habit 
of ſecreſy by his misfortunes, and the 


neceſſity he had been under of con- 
cealing his thoughts from the ſuitots 


of Penelope even in his infancy. He 
had the art of keeping a ſecret without 
falſhood, and even without appearing 
to have a ſecret to keep, by that reſerved 
and myſterious air which generally 


diſtinguiſhes cloſe people. 
* A ſecret 
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A ſecret did not appear to lay him 
under the leaſt difficulty or reſtraint: 
he ſeemed to be always unconſtrained, 
eaſy, and open, as if his heart was upon 
bis lips; he ſaid all that might be ſaid 


fafely, with the utmoſt freedom and 
unconcern; but he knew, with the ut - 


moſt preciſion, where to ſtop, and could, 


without the leaſt appearance of —_— 
avoid whatever glanced, however ob- 


liquely, at that which he would con- 
ceal, His heart, therefore, was wholly 
inacceſſible; and his beſt friends knew 
only what he thought was neceſſary to 
enable them to give him advice, except 
only Mentor, from whom he concealed 
nothing, In other friends he placed 
different degrees of confidence, in pro- 
pens as he had experienced their fide 
ity and wiſdom. 

; Trad had often obſerved that 
the reſolutions of the council were too 
generally known in the camp, and had 
complained of it to Neſtor and Philoc- 
tetes, who did not treat it with the at- 
tention it deſerved. Old men are too 
often inflexible, for long habit ſcarce 
leaves them the power of choice. The 
faults of age are hopeleſs: as the trunk 
of an old knotty tree, if it is crooked, 
muſt be crooked for ever; ſo men, after 
a certain age, loſe their pliancy, and 
become flxed in habits which have 
grown old with them, and become, as 
it were, part of their conſtitution. They 
are ſometimes ſenſible of theſe habits; 
but at the ſame time are alſo ſenſible 
that they cannot be broken, and figh 
over their infirmity in vain: youth, is 


the only ſeaſon in which human nature 
can be corrected; and, in youth, the. 


power of correction is without limits. 
There was in the allied army a De- 
lopian, whoſe name was Eurymachus; 
an inſinuating ſycophant, who paid his 
court to all the princes, and could ac- 
commodate himſelf to every one's taſte 
and inclination! His invention and di- 
ligence were continually upon the ſtretch 
to render himſelf — 2 If Eury- 
machus might be believed, nothing was 
difficult: if his advice was aſked, he 
gueſſed immediately what anſwer would 


be moſt pleaſing, and gave it. He had 


a talent at humour, which he indulged 
at raillery againſt thoſe from whom he 
had nothing to fear; but to others he 
was reſpectful and complaiſant; and 
bad the art of rendering flattery ſo deli- 


i 


cate, that the moſt modeſt received it 
without diſguſt. He was grave with 
the ſober, and with the jovial he was 
ray: he could aſſume all characters, 
however different, with equal facility. 
Men of ſincerity appear always in their 
own; and their conduct, being regu- 
lated by the unalterable laws of virtue, 
is ſteady and uniform; they are there - 
fore much leſs agreeable to princes than 
thoſe who aſſimilate themſelves to their 

redominant paſſions. Eurymachus 
bad conſiderable military ſkill, and was 
very able in buſineſs: he was a ſoldier 
of fortune, who, having attached him- 
ſelf to Neſtor, had entirely gained his 
confidence; and could, by flattering 


that vanity and foridneſs for praiſe - 


which a little ſullied the luſtre of his 
character, draw out of him whatever he 
wanted to know. | 
PhiloRetes, though he never truſte 
him, was not leſs in his power; for, in 
him, iraſcibility and impatience pro- 
duced the ſame effect that an ill · placed 
confidence produced in Neſtor. © Eury- 
machus had nothing to do but to con- 
tradict him; for when once he was 


provoked, all his ſecrets were diſcover- | 


ed. This man had been bribed with 
large- ſums of money to betray the 
counſels of the allies to Adraſtus; who 
had in his army a certain number 'of 
choſen men, who went over to the allies 
as deſerters, and came back, one by 
one, with intelligence from Euryma- 
chus, as often as he had any thing of 
importance to communicate: this trea- 
chery was practiſed without much dan- 
ger of detection; for theſe meſſengers 
carried no letters, and therefore, if 
they happened to be ſeized, nothing 


was found "= them that could ren- 


der Eurymachus ſuſpected. Every pro- 
ject of the allies, therefore, was con- 
ſtantly defeated by Adraſtus; for an 
enterprize was ſcarcely reſolved upon 
in council, before the Daunians made 
the very diſpoſitions which alone could 
prevent it's ſucceſs. Telemachus was 
indefatigable to diſcover the cauſe; and 
endeavoured to put Neſtor and Philoc= 
tetes upon their guard, by — 
their ſuſpicion; but his care was inef - 
fectual, and their blindneſs deſperate. . 
It had been reſolved, in council, ta 
wait for a conſiderable reinforcement 
that was expected; and a hundred veſ- 
ſels were * ſecretly by night, 
| to 
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1 convex thefe traapg from that part of 
the. coaſt whither they had been, ordered. 
to repair, to the plage where the army 
was, encamped, with greater ſpeed and 
fzcilitys. the grounds ouer which. they. 
would. o;herwyſe have. heen ohliged 10 
march, being in ſome places very, diffi-. 
cult to. paſs... In the mean time, they 
thought themſel ves in. perfect ſecurity, 


Fend taken poſleſſion of the, paſſes of 
t 


be neighhauring mountain, which was 
a,part af. the Appenines molt difficult of; 
acceſs, The camp was upon the banks 

the River Galeſus, not far fram the 
ſea, in a delightful country, abounding 
with forage, and whatever elſe was ne- 
ce ſſary far the ſubſiſtenge of an army. 

dyaſtus waz on the other fide. of the 
mopntain, which. it was thought, im- 
podliþle for him to paſs; but as he k neu 
the allies to be then weak, that a large 
reipforcement was expected ta join them, 
that veſſels were waiting to receive them 
on board, and that difſention and ani- 
moſity.. bad been produced in the army. 
by the quarrel between Telemachus and 


Phalanthus, he undertook; to march. 


Tound, without delay. He. proceeded 
with the utmoſt expedition, advancing 

icht and day along the borders of the 
Fo, through ways which had always. 
been thought impaſſahle: thus, courage 
and labour ſurmount, all abſtacles; and 
te. thoſe who, cap, dare and ſuffer, no- 
thipg is impoſſihle; and thoſe wha, 
flumbering in idleneſs and timidity, 
dream that every thing is impoſſible 
that appears to be difficult, deſerve. to 
be ſurprized and ſubdued. 

. Adraſtus fell 3 
the hundred; veſſels of the allies, at 
break of day. As they were not pre- 
axed for defence, and thaſe on board 
— pg leaſt ſuſpicion of an attack, 
they were ſeized without refiſtance, and 
ſerved to tranſport his troops, with the 
greateſt expedition, io the mouth of the 
Goleſus: he then proceeded without 
delay. 2 the river. The advanced 
guard f-the allies on that ſide, believ- 
ing that theſe veſſels brought the rein- 
— ments they expected, received them 
with . oyts of jay; and Adraſtus and 
his. men got on ſhore before they diſ- 
covered their miſtake. He fell upon 

m. when they had no ſuſpicion o 


danger; and, he found the camp open, 


without order, without chief, and with - 


EBLEMACHUsS. 


Upon; 


The quarter of the camp; which he 
firſt attacked was that of ha Taren- 
tines commanded. by Phalanthus. The 

aunans entered fo ſuddenly, and-with 
ſo, much, wgour, that the ſurprizg of 
the Lacedemanians rendered them in- 
capable of reſiſtance; and while they 
were ſecking their arms, with a confu- 
ſion that made them em barraſs and im- 


camp. The flanges, immediately roſe 
from the tents to the ſæy; andthe noile 
of the fire was like that of a torrent, 
which rolls over a whole country, bear- 
ing. down trees of the deepeſt, root, and 
ſweeping. away the. weaſured, harveſt, 
with the. harns, and flocks, and- herds, 
with the fold and the ſtall. The flames 
were driyen by the wind from tent to 
tent; and the whole camp hagꝗ - ſoon the 
appearance of an ancient foreſt, which 
ſame accidental ſpark had ſet on fire. 
Phalapthus, though he was neareſt to 
the danger, could apply no remedy, 
He ſaw that all his. troops, muſt-peridk 
in. the conflagration, if they did not im- 
mediately abandon the, camp; yet lt 
was ſenſible, that a ſudden retyeat-be- 
fore a victorious enemy might produce 
a final and fatal diſorder. He begat, 
however, to draw. up his Lacedemonin 
youth before they were half armed: bull 
Adraſtus gave him no time to: breathe; 
a band x expert archers killed ma 
of them on ane tide, and a company 
flingers threw ſtones. as thiek as. hal 
on the other. Adraftus himſelf, ſwoll 
in hand, at the head of a choſen nu 
ber of, Daunians, purfued the fugitive 
hy the light of the flames, and put ul 
that eſcaped- thę fire to the . 
Blood flawed: round him in adele 
yet he was ſtill inſatiable of blond i 
fury exceeded that of lions and tigen; 
when they tear in pieces, the, ſneAH 
with the flock. Tibe. troops. of P 
lanthus ſtood torpid {in deſpair; Deal 
appeared (before them like..a ſpectre ol 
by. an infernal fury, and their bas a 
froze. in their. veins; their limbs w 
no longer obey, their will, and tha 
trembling knees depriyed them even 
the hope of, flight, ; 
Phalanthus, whoſe faculties were 
ſome. degree rouzed by ſhame. and d 
fpair, lifted. up his hands and eyes 
Heavenz he ſaw his brother Hippe 
fall at his, feet, under the hand of 
dxaſtus. He was ſtretehed upon 


car 


TELEMAc Hus. 


earth, and rolled in the duſt; the blood 
ſhed from a deep wound in his fide 
5 a river: his'eyes cloſed againſt the 
light; and his ſoul, furious and 1 
nant, iſſued with the Wars of 
blood. alanthus himſe f, covered 
with the vital effuſion from his bro- 
ther's wound, and unable to afford him 
ſuccour, was inſtantly ſurrounded by- A 


_ His zr60ps fed, 
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crowd of themes, vvho preſſed him with 
all their power; his ſhield was pieched 
2 8 þ and arrows, $0 he was 
ounded in many parts of his body; 
wittiour 4 boffbihe of 
being brought back to the charge; and 
the gods looked down upon bis ſuffer- 
ipgs without pity. 


END or THE SIXTEENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK XVII. 


* U PIT ER, ſurrounded b 
2 the celeſtial deities, für- 
] veyed the ſlaughter of the 
of allies from the ſummit of 
TVs Olympus; and, looking 
into futurity, he beheld 
the chiefs whoſe thread of life was that 
day to be divided by the Fates. Every 
eye in the divine aſſembly was fixed 
upon the countenance of Jupiter, to 
diſcover his will: but the father of 
gods and men thus addreſſed them with 
a voice in which majeſty was tempered 
with ſweetneſs. * You ſee the diſtreſs 
© of the allies, and the triumph of A- 
« draſtus: but the ſcene is deceitful ; 
© the proſperity and honour of the 
wicked are ſhort; the victory of A- 
draſtus, the impious and perfidious, 
ſhall not be campleat. The allies 
are puniſhed by this misfortune only 
that they may correct their faults, 
and learn better to conceal their 
© counſels: Minerva is preparing new 
5 laurels for Telemachus, whom ſhe 
« delights to honour.* Jupiter ceaſed 
to ſpeak; and the gods continued in 

filence to behold the battle. 

In the mean time, Neſtor and Phi- 
loctetes received an account, that one 
art of the camp was already burned, 
and that the wind was ſpreading the 
flames to the reſt; that the troops 
were in diſorder; and that Phalanthus, 


a 6a A a a 


with his Lacedemonians, had given 
way, At this dreadful intelligence, 
they ran to arms, aſſembled the lead- 
ers, and gave orders for the camp to 
be immediately abandoned, that the 
men might not periſh in the conflagra- 
tion. 

Telemachus, who had been pining 
with inconſolable dejection, forgot his 
anguiſh in a moment, and reſumed his 
arms. His arms were the gift of Mi- 
nerva, who, under the figure of Men- 
tor, pretended to have received them 
from an excellent artificer of Salen- 
tum; but they were indeed the work of 
Vulcan, who, at her requeſt, had 
forged them in the ſmoaking caverns of 
Mount Etna. | 

Theſe arms had a poliſh like glaſs, 
and were effulgent as the rays of the 
ſun. On thecuiraſs was the repreſen- 
tation of Neptune and Pallas diſputing 
which of them ſhould give name to a 
rifing city. Neptune ſtruck the earth 
with his trident, and a horſe ſprung. 
out at the blow: his eyes had the ap- 
pearance of living fire, and the foam of 
his mouth ſparkled like light; his 
mane floated in the wind; and his legs, 
at once nervous and ſupple, played un- 
der him with equal agility and vigour. 
His motion could not be reduced to 
any pace; but he ſeemed to bound 
along with a ſwiftneſs and _— 

that 


TELEMACHUS., 
that left no trace of his foot, and the 


ſpectator could ſcarce believe but that 
he heard him neigh. In another com- 
partment, Minerva appeared to be 
giving the branch of an olive, a tree 
of her own planting, to the inhabit. 
tants of. her new city; the branch, 
with it's fruit, repreſented that plenty 
and peace which Wiſdom cannot fail to 

refer before the diſorders of war, of 
which the horſe was an emblem, This 
ſimple and uſeful gift decided the con- 
teſt in favour of the goddeſs; and A- 
thens *, the pride of Greece, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by her name. Minerva 
was alſo repreſented as aſſembling the 
liberal arts, under the ſymbols of little 
children with wings: they appeared to 
fly to her for Gn, terrified at the 
brutal fury of Mars, who marks his 
way with deſolation, as lambs gather 
round their dam at the fight of a hun- 
gry wolf, who has already opened his 
mouth to devour them. The goddeſs, 
with a look of diſdain and anger, con- 
founded, by the excellence of her works, 
the preſumptuous folly of Arachne, 
who vied with her in the labours of 
the loom; Arachne herſelf was alſo to 
be ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenu- 
ated and disfigured, and her whole 
form changed into that of a ſpider, 
At alittle diſtance, Minerva was again 
repreſented as giving counſel to Jupi- 
ter, when the giants 'made war upon 
heaven, and encouraging the inferior 
deities in their terror and conſternation, 
She was al ſo repreſented with her ſpear 
and ægis upon the borders of Simois 


and Scamander, leading Ulyſſes by the 


hand, animating the flying Greeks 
with new courage, and ſuſtaining them 
againſt the heroes of Troy, and the 
proweſs even of Hector himſelf, She 
was laſt repreſented as introducing 
Ulyſſes into the fatal machine, by 
which, in one night, the. whole empire 
of Priam was ſubverted. | 
Another part of the ſhield repreſent- 
ed Ceres in the fruitful plains. of En- 
na, the centre of Sicily. The god- 
deſs appeared to be collecting a Gat. 
tered multitude, who were ſreking ſub- 
itence by the chace, or gathering up 
the wild fruit that fell from the trees. 
To theſe ignorant barbarians ſhe ſeem- 
ed to teach the art of meliorating the 


Tube Greek name of Minerva is Athens, Athene, 
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earth, and deriving. ſuſtenance from 
it's fertility. She preſented them & 
plovgh, and ſhewed them how oxen 
were to be yoked: the earth was then 
ſeen to part in furrows under the ſhare, 
and a golden harveſt waved upan the 
plain; the reaper put in his fickle, and 
was rewarded for all his labour. Steel, 
which in other places was_devoted ta 
works of deſtruction, was here em- 
ployed only to produce plenty, and 
provide for delight. The nymphs of 
the meadows, crowned with flowers, 
were dancing on the borders of a ri- 
ver, with a grove not far diſtant: Pan 


gave the muſick of his pipe; and the 


fawns and ſatyrs were ſeen frolicking 
together, in a leſs conſpicuous portion 
of the compartment. Bacchus was 
alſo repreſented crowned with ivy, 
leaning with one hand on his thyrſis, 
and holding the branch of a vine, laden 
with grapes, in the other. The beauty 
of the god was effeminate, but mingled 
with . ſomething noble, impaſſioned, 
and languiſhing, that cannot be ex- 
preſſed. . He appeared upon the ſhield 
as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, 
when he found her alone, forſaken, and 
overwhehned with grief, a ſtranger up- 
on a foreign ſhore. 

Numbers of people were ſeen croud- 
ing from all parts: old men carrying 
the firſt· fruits of their labour as an 
offering to the gods; young men re- 
turning, weary with the labour of the 
day, to their wives, who were come 
out to meet them, leading their chil- 
dren in their hands, and interrupting 
their walk with careſſes. There were 
alſo ſhepherds, ſome of whom appeared 
to be ſinging, while others danced to 
the muſick of the reed. The whole 
waz a repreſentation of peace, plenty, 
and delight; every thing was ſmiling 
and happy: wolves were ſporting with 
the ſheep in the paſtures; and the lion 
and tiger, quitting their ferocity, grazed 
peaceably with the lamb. A ſhep- 
herd, that was ſtill a child, led them, 
obedient to 'his crook, in one flock; 
and Imagination recalled the pleaſureg 
of the golden age. 

Telemachus, having put on this di- 
vine armour, took, inſtead of his own 
ſhield, the dreadful ægis of Minerva, 
which had been ſent him by Iris, the 
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Rad, unperceived, taken away his 
field; and had left in it's ftead this 
is, at the fight of which the 
themſelves are 1mpreffed with dread. 
When he was thus armed, he ran 
bet of the camp to avoid the flames; 
and called to him all the chiefs of the 
army: he called with a voice that re- 
ſtored the courage they had loſt, and 
his eye ſparkled with a brightneſs that 
was more than human. His aſpect 
was placid, and his manner eafy and 
eompoled:: he gave orders with the 
tame quiet attention as that of an old 
man, who regulates his family and in- 
Aructs his children; but, in action, he 
was ſudden and impetuous. He re- 
ferbled a torrent, which not only rolls 
om it's on waves with jrrefiftible ra- 
— but carries with it the heavieſt 
yell! that floats upon it's ſurface. 
Philoctetes and Neſtor, the chiefs of 
the Mandurians, and the leaders of 
-ther nations, felt themſelves influenced 
dy an irreſiſtible authority; age ap- 
peared to be no longer conſeious of ex- 
rience; and every commander ſeem- 
dd to give vp, implicitly, all preten- 
gens to counſel and wifdom: even jea- 
loufy, a paſſion fo natural to man, was 
d; every tongue was filent, and 


every | 
apow Telemachus; all ſtand ready to 
ey him without refle ion, as if they 
tad always been wnder his command. 


He advanced t wn eminence, from 
vieh the diſpofition of the enemy 


might be diſcovered; and at the firſt 
glance He ſaw that not a moment was 
vo be loſt; that the burning the camp 
dab tren the Daunians into diſorder, 
and that they might now be ſurprized 
an their turn. He therefore took a cir- 
cuĩt with the utmoſt expedition, follow- 
ed dy the moſt experienced command- 
ors, und fell upon them in the rear, 
when they believed the whole army of 
vhe alles to be ſurr6anded by the con- 
Kagratron. 

Ibis vnenupested attack threw them 


imo confuſienz and they fell under the 


hand of Telemachus, us leaves fall 
From the ttees in the declining year, 
when the northern tempeſt, the hay- 
Hierger of winter, makes the veterans 
of the foreſt groan, and bends the 
branches to the trunk. Telemachus 
Arewcd the earth with the victims of 


eye was fixed with admiration 


TELEMACHUS. 
gods, Tris 


his prowefs, and his ſpeur piereed the 
heart of Iphicles; the — ſon of 


Adraſtus: Tptiicles raſhly (preſented 


himſelf before him. in battle, topreſerve 
the life of his father, whbm Telema. 
chus was about to attack by ſurpvise. 
Telemachus and Iphieles were equi 
in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and coy; 
rage; they were of the ſume ſtature, 
had the ſame fweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
and were both'tenderby beloved by their 
parents; but Tphicles fell like a flower 
of the field, which, in the full pilde 
of it's beauty, is cut down by the 
ſeythe of the 'mower. Telemachus 
then overthrew Ebphorion, the moſt 
celebrated of all the Lydians that 
came from Etruria; and his fword = 
laſt pierced the breaſt of Oleomenes, 
who had juſt plighted his faith in mar. 
riage, and had promiſed rich ſpoils t6 
the wife whom he was deſſined to ſet 
no more. H 

Adraſtus beheld the fell of his fon 
and of his captains, and faw his vie- 
tory wreſted from him when He thought 
it ſecufe, in a tranſport of rage, 
which ſhook bim Hike the band of 
Death. Phalanthos, atmoſt proſtrate 
at his feet, was like a victim, wound. 
ed but not "fin, chat ſtarts from the 
facred knife, and flies terrißed fron 
the altar: in one moment more his life 
would have been the prire of Adraſtusz 
but in this criſis of his fate he heard 
the ſhout of Teiemachus 'ruſhing to 
his aſſiſtance, and locked upward; his 
life was now given him back, and the 
cloud which was fertling over his eyes 
vaniſhed; The Dauntans, elarined 
at this unexpected attack, aba ndonel 
Phalanthus, to repreſs à more formi- 
dad ſe enemy and Adraſtus was ſtung 
with new rage, like a tiger from whon 
the ſhepherds, with united force, ſnatch 
the prey that he whs ready to devon. 
Telemachus ſought him in the throng; 
and would Wave ſtniſhed the wor ata 
firoke, dy delivering the alles from their 
implacable entmy; but Jupiter would 
not vouchiafe hien ſo fadden und ealy © 
victory: and even Minerva, that it 
might better learff to govern, vn 
willing that he thovtd longer contmut 
to ſuffer, The impious Adrattus, 
therefore, was preſerved by the fark?! 
of the gods; that Telemachas might 


acquire new virtue, and be diitinguild: 


<& by greater glory? A thick cloud 


was 


TEIEMAC Hs. 


vs interpoſed by Jupiter, between 
the Daunians and their enemies; the 
will of the gods was declared in thun- 
ders that ſhook the plain, and threa- 
tened to cruſh 1 of the earth 
under the ruins 6f Olympus: the 
lightning divided the firmament from 


pole to pole; and the light which this 


moment dazzled. the eye, left it the 
next in total darkneſs; an impetuous 
ſhower, that immediately. followed, 
contributed: to ſeparate 
mies. ; | 
Adraſtus availed himſelf of the-ſuc- 
Four of the gods, without any ſecret 


acknowledgment. of their: mou) an 
ich 


jnſtance of ingratitude w made 
him worthy of more ſi 


He poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſituation be- 


tween the ruins ofithe camp and a mo- 


raſs, which extended to the river, with 
ſuch promptneſs and expedition, as 


made even his retreat an honour;- and 
at once ſnewed his readineſs at expe- 


dients, and perfect poſſeſſion of him - 
ſelf. The- alhes, animated by Tele- 
machus, would have purſued him; but 
he efcaped, by favour of the ſtorm, like 
a bird from the ſnare. of the fowler. 


The allies had now nothing to do 


but to return ta the camp, and repair 


the damage it had ſuffered: but the 


ſcene, as they entered it, exhibited the 
miſeries of war in their utmoſt horror. 


The ſick and wounded, not having 


ſtrength to quit their tents, became a 
prey to the flames; and many that ap- 


peared to be half burat were ſtil able 
to expreſs their miſery in a-plaintive- 


and dying voice, calling upon the gods, 
and look ing upward. At theſe fights, 


and theſe ſounds, Telemachus was 


pierced to the heart, and burſt into 
tears: he was ſeized at once with 
horror and compaſſionz and ãnvolunta- 
rily turned away his eyes from objects 
which he trembled to behold; wretches 
whoſe death«was-inevitable, but pain- 
ful and flow; whoſe bodies, in part de- 
voured by the fire, had the appearance 
of the fleſh of victims that is burnt upon 
the altar, and mixes the ſavour of ſa- 
erifices with the air - W 
Alas! ſaid Telemachus, how 
© various, and how dreadful, are the 
© miſeries of war! What - horrid- infa- 
tuation impels mankind! their days 
*©:vpon the earth are few, and thoſe 
* few areevil; why then ſhould they 


* 
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near? Why ſhould they add bitter- 
- neſs to life that is already bitter? At 
men are brothers; and yet they hunt 
each other as prey. The wild beafty- 
of the deſart are Jeſs oruelʒ lions wage 
not war againſt lions; and to the 8. 
ger the tiger is peaceable: the only 
objects of their ferocity are animals 
of a different ſpecies; man does, in 
oppoſition to reaſon, what by ani- 
mals, that are without reaſon, is ne- 
ver done. And for what are theſs 


. precipitate death, which is 3 


wars undertaken ? Is there not lau 


enough in the world for every man 
to appropriate more than he can cul 

tivate? Are there not deſarts, whiclt 
- the whole race could never people? 
What then is the motive to wart 
- Some tyrant fighs for a new appella- 
tion; he would be called a conquerorʒ 
and for this he kindles a flame that 
deſolates the earth. Thus a wretch- 
ed individual; whe would not have 


his vanity: ruin muſt ſpread, blood 
muſt flow, fire muſt conſume, and he 
ho eſcapes from the flames and the 
ſword muſt periſh by famine, with 
yet more anguiſh and horror; that 
one man, to- whom the miſeries of a 
world is ſport, may from this ge- 


bree ſacrifices his . to 


neral deſtruction obtain a fancitul* 


poſſeſſion of what he calls glory. 
- How vile the perverſion of fo ſacred: 
a name! how worthy, above all: 
others, of indignation and contempt, 
thoſe who have ſo far forgotten hu - 
manity! Let thoſe who 2 they 
are demigods . henceforth remember 
that they are leſs than men; and let 
every ſucceeding bre by which they 
| hoped te be admired, hold them in exe - 
cration. With what caution ſhould 
rinces. undertake a war! Wars, 
indeed, ought always to be juſt; 
but that is not ſufficient; they ought: 
alſo to be neceffary to the general 
good. The blood of a nation ought 
never to be ſhed, except for it's own. 
preſervation in the utmoſt extremity. 
ut the perfidious counſels of flat - 
tery, falſe notions of glory, ground- 
leſs jealouſies, inſatiable ambition 
diſguiſed under ſpecious appearances, 
and connexions inſenfibly formed, 
ſeldom fail to engage princes in a war 
which renders them unhappy; in 
« whick 


ger of tho 
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<. which every thing is put in hazard 


pro- 


© without neceſſity; and which 
« duces as much miſchief to their ſub- 
« jets as to their enemies. Such were 
the reflections of Telemachus. | 
But he did not content himſelf with 


deploring the evils of war; he endea- 
He went 


voured to mitigate them. 


the ſick, and even to the dying, ſuch 


aſſiſtance and comfort as they could re- 


ceive; he diſtributed among them not 
only medicine, but money; he ſoothed 
and conſoled them by expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and friendſhip, and ſent 
others on the ſame.. errand to thoſe 
whom he could not viſit himſelf. 
Among the Cretans that had accom- 


anied him from Salentum, were two 


old men, whoſe names were Traumato- 
philus and Noſophagus. Traumato- 
philus had been at the ſiege of Troy 
with Idomeneus, and had learned the 
art of healing wounds from the ſon of 
Aſculapius. He poured into the deepeſt 
and moſt malignant ſores an odorife- 
rous liquor, which removed the dead 
and mortified fleſh without the aſſiſt - 
ance of the knife, and facilitated the 
formation of a new ſubſtance of a fairer 
and better texture than the firſt. No- 


aaf had never ſeen the ſons of 


ſculapius; but, by the aſſiſtance of 
Metion, he had procured a ſacred and 
myſterious book, which was written 
by AÆſculapius for the inſtruction. 
Noſophagus was alſo beloved by the 
gods; he had compoſed hymns in ho- 
nour of the offspring of Latona: and 
he offered every day a lamb, white and 
ſpotleſs, to Apollo, by whom he was 
frequently inſpired. "ws b 

As ſoon as he ſaw the ſick, he k new, 
by the appearance of the eyes, ] the co- 
lour of the ſkin, the temperament of 
the body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, 
what was the cauſe. of the diſeaſe, + 
Sometimes he adminiſtered medicines 
that operated by perſpirationz and the 
ſaccels ſhewed how much the increaſe - 
or. diminution of that ſecretion can in- 
fluence the mechaniſm of the body for 
it's hurt or advantage. To thoſe that 
were angailding under a gradual de- 
cay, he gave infuſions of certain ſalu- 
tary herbs, that by degrees forti fied 


the noble parts, and, by purifying the - 


blood, brought back the yigourand the 
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freſhneſs of youtli. But he frequently 
declared, that if it were not for crimi. 
nal exceſſes, and idle fears, there would 
be but little employment for the phyſi. 
cian. The number of diſeaſes,” ſays. 
he, is a diſgrace to mankind; for yir. 
tue produces health.  Intemperance 
© converts the very food that thould 
© ſuſtain life into a poiſon that deſtroys 
© itz and pleaſure, indulged to exceſs, 


'©. ſhortens our days more than they can 


©. be lengthened by medicine. The 
© poor are more rarely ſick for want of 
*. nouriſhinent, than the rich by taking 
© too much: high- ſeaſoned meats, that 
© ſtimulate appetite after nature is ſuf. 
© ficed, are rather poiſon than food, 
« Medicines themſelves offer violence 
to nature; and ſhould: never be uſed 
but in the moſt preſſing neceſſity. 
The great remedy, which is always 
innocent, and always uſeful, is tem- 
« perance; a moderate uſe of. pleaſure, 
©. tranquillity of mind; and exerciſe of 
body: theſe producea pure and well. 
© tempered blood, and throw off ſu- 
t perfluous humours that would cor. 
<-ruptit.* Thus was Noſophagus yet 
leſs honoured for the medicine by which 
he cured diſeaſes; than for the cules he 
preſcribed to prevent them, and render 
medicine unneceſſa yx. 
FTheſe excellent perſons were ſent by 
Telemachus to viſit the ſick of the ar- 
my; many of whom they recovered by 
their remedies, but yet more by the 
care which they took to have them pro- 
perly attended, to keep their perſons 
clean, and the air about them pure; 
at the ſame time confining the conva- 
leſcent to an exact regimen, as well 
with reſpect to the quality as the quan- 
tity of their food. 1 6-- 
The ſoldiers, touched with grati- 
tude at this ſeaſonable and important 
relief, gaye thanks to the gods for hav- 
ing ſent Telemachus among them. 
* He is not, ſaid they, a mere mor- 
« tal, like ourſelves; he is certainly 
© ſome beneficent deity in human ſhape; 
©, or if he is indeed a mortal; he bears 
© leſs reſemblance to the reſt of men 
© than to the gods. He is an inhabt- 
*.tant:of the earth only to diffuſe good: 
his affability and benevolence recom- 
mend him ſtill more than his valour. 
O that we might have him for our 


© king ! But the gods reſerve 17 for 
. 1 A545 „„ 
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t ſome more favoured and happy peo- 
© ple, among whom they deſign to re- 
« ſtore the golden age! 

- Theſe encomiums were overheard by 
Telemachus, while he was going about 
the camp in the night, to guard againſt 
the ſtratagems of Adraſtus; and there- 
fore could not be ſuſpeRed of flattery, 
like thoſe which defigning ſycophants 
often beſtow upon princes to their faces; 
inſolently preſuming that they have 
neither modeſty nor delicacy; and that 
nothing more is neceſſary to ſecure their 


favour than to load them with extra- 


vagant praiſe, To Telemachus, that 
only was pleaſing which was true; he 
could bear no praiſe but that which, 
being given when he was bee to be 
abſent, he might reaſonab 7 conclude 
to be juſt. To ſuch praiſe he was not 
inſendible; but taſted the pure and ſe- 
rene delight which the gods have de- 
creed alone to virtue, and which vice 
can neither enjoy nor conceive. He 
did not, however, give himlelf up to 
this pleaſure: his . immediately 
ruſhed into his mind;. he remembered 
his exceſſive regard for himſelf, and in- 
difference to others; he felt a ſecret 
ſhatne at having received from Nature 
a diſpoſition which made him appear to 
want the feelings of humanity; and he 
referred to Minerva all the praiſe that 
he had received, as having grafted ex- 
cellence upon him, which he thought 
he had no right to appropriate to him- 
ſelf. Ir is thy bounty, ſaid he, O 
- © goddeſs! which has given me Men- 
tor, to fill my mind with knowledge, 
and correct the infirmities of my na- 
ture. Thou haſt vouchiafed me wiſ- 
dom to profit by my faults, and 
miſtruſt myſelf. It is thy power that 
reſtrains the impetuolity of my paſ- 
ſions; and the pleaſure that I feel in 
comforting the afflicted is thy gift. 
Men would hate me but for thee; and 
without thee I ſhould deſerve hatred; 
I ſhould be guilty of irreparable 
faults; and reſemble an infant, who, 
not conſcious of it's own weakneſs, 
quits the fide of it's mother, and falls 
at the next ſtep.” | | 

Neſtor and PhiloRetes were aſtoniſh - 
ed to ſee Telemachus ſo affable, ſo at- 
tentive to oblige, ſo ready to ſupply 
the wants of others, and ſo diligent to 
prevent them. They were ſtruck with 
the difference of his behaviour, but 


* 
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could not conceive the cauſe; and what 
ſurprized them moſt was, the care that 
he took about the funeral of Hippias. 
He went himſelf and drew the body, 
bloody and disfigured, from the ſpot 
where it Jay hidden under a heap of the. 
ſlain; he was touched with a pious ſor- 
row, and wept over it. O mighty 
© ſhade!” ſaid he, © thou art now igno- 
© rant of my reverence for-thy valour. 
© Thy haughtineſs, indeed, provoked 
© me; but thy fault was from the ar- 
* dourof youth: alas! I know but too 
© well how much youth has need of 
© pardon, We were in the way to be 
united by friendſhip. O why have 
© the gods ſnatched thee from me be- 
fore I had an opportunity to compel 
thy eſteem !* oY 
Telemachus cauſed the body to be 
waſhed with odoriferous liquors; and 
by his orders a funeral pile was pre- 


pared. The lofty pines groaned under 
the ſtrokes of the axe; and, as they fell, 


rolled down the declivity of the moun- 
tain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children of 
the earth, which ſeemed to threaten 
Heaven, and elms and poplars adorned 
with thick foliage of vivid green, with 
the ſpreading beach, the glory of the 
foreſt, ſtrewed the borders of the River 
Galeſus; and a pile was there raiſed 
with ſuch order, that it reſembled a 


regular building: the flame began to 


ſparkle among the wood, and a cloud 
of ſmoke aſcended in volumes to the 
1 he Lacedemonians advanced with 
a ſlow. and . mournful pace, holding 
their lances reverſed, and fixing their 
eyes upon the. ground: the ferocity of 
their countenances was ſoftened into 
grief; and the ſilent tear dropped, un- 
bidden, from their eyes. Theſe Lace- 
demonians were. followed. by Pheri- 
cides, an old man, yet leſs depreſſed by 
the weight of years than by ſorrow to 
have ſurvived Hippias, whom he had 
educated from his earlieſt youth. He 
raiſed his hands, and his eyes that were 
drowned-in tears, to Heaven: ſince the 
death of Hippias he had refuſed toeat; 
and the lenient hand of Sleep had nct 


once cloſed his eyes, or fuſpended the 


anguiſh of his mind. He walked on 
with trembling ſteps, implicitly fol- 
lowing the crowd, and ſcarce knowing 


- whither he went: his heart was too full 


for ſpeech, and his ſilence was that of 
| 3 dejection 
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deje&ion and deſpair: but when he ſaw 
the pile kindled, a ſudden tranſport 
ſeized him, and he cried out O Hip- 


- © pias, Hippias! I ſhall fee thee no 
more. Hippias is dead; and I am 


ſtill living. O my dear wa | it 
was I that taught thee, cruel and un- 
relenting! it was I thattaught thee the 


dying e 
by thy hand, and that I ſhould have 
. breathed the laſt ſigh into thy boſom. 
— Y have prolonged my life, ye gods, 


the life of Hippias at an end. O my 
child, the dear obje& of my care and 
hope, I ſhall ſee thee no more! but 
I ſhall ſee thy mother, who, dying 
of grief, will reproach me with thy 
death and I ſhall ſee thy wife, fadin 
in the bloom of youth, and os 
with defpair and ſorrow, of which I 
am the cauſe! O call me from. theſe 
ſcenes to the borders of- the Styx, 
which have received thy ſhade: the 
light is hateful to my eyes; and there 
is none but thee whom I deſire to be- 
hold! I live, O my dear Hippias! 
only to pay the laſt duty to thy 
aſhes!” | 

The body. of the hero appeared 
ſtretched upon a bier, that was deco- 
rated with purple and gold. His eyes 
were extinguiſhed in death; but his 
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beauty was not totally effaced, nor had 


the graces faded wholly from his coun- 
tenance, however pale. Around his 
neck, that was whiter than ſnow, but 
reclined upon the ſhoulder, floated his 
long black hair, till more beautiful 
than that of Atys or Ganymede, but in 
a few moments to be reduced to aſhes; 
and on his ſide appeared the wound, 
through which, iſſuing with the tor- 
rent of his blood,- his ſpirit had been 
2 to the gloomy regions of the 

ad. 

Telemachus followed the body ſor- 
rowful and dejected, and ſcattered 
flowers upon it; and when it was laid 


upon the pile, be could not ſee the 


— 


flames catch the linen that was wrap- 

d about it without again burſting 
into tears. Farewel, ſaid he, 0 
© magnanimous youth i for I muſt not 


_ © preſume to call thee friend, Let thy 


+. ſhade be appeaſed, ſince thy glory is 
« full, and on envy is precluded only 


© by my love, Thou art delivered from 


contempt of death. I hoped that my 
would have been cloſed 


nA a a a a 


in your diſpleaſure, that I might ſee 


the miſeries that we continue to (af. 
© fer; and haſt entered a better region 
© by the moſt glorious path! How 
© happy ſhould I be to 3 thee by 
© the ſame way! May the Styx yield 4 

paſſage to thy ſhade, and the fields of 

Elyhum lye open before thee | May 
thy name be preſerved with honour 

to the lateſt generation, and thy aſhes 
reſt for ever in peace! 

As ſoon as Ielemachus, who had 
uttered theſe words in a broken and 
interrupted voice, was ſilent, the whole 
army ſent up a general cry, The fate 
of Hippias, whoſe exploits they re- 
counted, melted them iato tenderneſs; 
and grief at once. revived his good 
qualities, and buried in oblivion all 
the failings which the impetuoſity of 
youth, and a bad education, had con- 
curred to produce. They were, how- 
ever, yet more touched by the-tender 
fentiments of Telemachus. Is this, 
ſaid they, the young Greek that was ſo 
proud, fo contemptuous, and untrac- 
© table? He is now affable, humane, 
© and tender, Minerva, who has diſ. 
„ tinguiſted his father by her favour, 
is alſo certainly propitious to him: 
© ſhe has undoubtedly beſtowed uton 
him the moſt valuable gift which the 
© gods themſelves can beſtow upon 
© man; a heart that is at once pin 
© with wiſdom, and ſenſible to fniend- 
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The body was now conſumed by 
the flames; and Telemachus himſelf 
ſprinkled the till ſmoking aſhes with 
water, which gums and ſpices had per- 
fumed: he then depoſited them in 2 
| urn, which he crowned with 

owers; and he carried the urn to 
Phalanthus. Phalanthus was ſtretched 
on à couch, his body being pierced 
with many wounds; and life was ſo 
far exhauſted, that he ſaw, not far diſ- 
tant, the irremeable gates of Death. 

Traumatophiles and Noſopltiagns, 
whom Telemachus ſent to his afſiſ- 
tance, had exerted all wheir art; they 
had brought back his fleeting ſhade by 
degrees, and he was inſenfibly animat- 
ed with new ſtrength : a gentle but pe- 
netrating power, a new principle of 
life, gliding from vein to vein, reached 
even to the heart; and a genial warm 
relaxing the frozen hand of Death, the 
tyrant remitted his graſp.. But the m- 
ſenſibility of a dying languor was im- 

| mediately 
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mediately ſucceeded by an agony of 

rief and he felt the loſs of a brother, 
which before he was not in a condition 
to feel, © Alas!” ſaid he, why all 
this aſſiduity to preſerve my life? It 
would be better that I ſhould follow 
Hippias to the grave; my dear Hip- 
pias! whom I faw periſh at my fide!— 
O my brother! thou art loſt for ever; 
and, with thee, all the comforts of 
my life! I ſhall ſee thee, I ſhall hear 
thee, I ſhall embrace thee, no more! 
I ſhall no more unburden my breaſt 
of it's troubles to thee; and my 
friendſhip ſhall participate of thy ſor- 
rows no more And is Hippias thus 
loſt for ever! O ye gods, that delight 
in the calamities of men! can it be; 
or is it not a dream, from which I 


ful reality!—T have, indeed, loſt thee, 
O Hippias! I ſaw thee expire in the 
duſt; and J muſt, at leaſt, live till I 
have avenged thee; till I have offered 
vp to thy manes the mercileſs A- 
draſtus, hoſe hands are ſtained with 
thy blood !? 

W hile Phalanthus was uttering theſe 
paſſionate exclamations, and the di- 
vine diſpenſers of health were endea- 
vouring to ſoothe him into peace, Jeſt 
the perturbation of his mind ſhould in- 
creaſe his malady, and render their me- 
dicines ineffe&ual, he ſuddenly beheld 
Telemachus, who had approached him 
unperceived. At the wy ſight of him 
he felt the confli of two oppoſite paſ- 
fions in his boſom: his mind ſtill 
glowed with reſentment at the remem- 
brance of what had paſſed between Te- 
lemachus and Hippias ; and the grief 
that he felt for the loſs of his brother 
gave this reſentment new force; but he 
was alſo conſcious that he was himſelf 
indebted for his life to Telemachus, 
who had reſcued him, bleeding and ex- 
hauſted, from the hands of Adraſtus. 
During this ſtruggle he remarked the 
golden urn that contained the dear re- 
mains of his brother; and the fight in- 
ſtantly melted him into tears: he em- 
braced Telemachus, at firſt without 
power to —_; but at length he ſaid, 
in a feeble and interrupted voice— 
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* Thy virtve, O ſon of Ulyſſes! has 
* compelled my love! I am indebted 
to thee for my life: I am indebted to 
* thee alſo for ſomething yet more pre- 


ſhall awake? Ah, no! it is a dread. * 


cious than life itſelf ! The limbs of 
my brother would have been a prey 


for thee, the rites of ſepulture had 
been denied bim ! His ſhade would 
have wandered, forlorn and wretched, 
upon the borders of the Styx, fill 
repulſed by Charon with inexorable 
ſeverity | Muſt I lie under ſuch obli- 
gations to a man whom I have ſo 
bitterly hated ? May the gods re- 
ward thee, and diſmiſs me fron life 
and miſery together! Render to me, 
O Telemachus! the laſt duties that 
you have rendered to my brother; and 
your glory ſhall be compleat !” 
Phalanthns then fell back, fainting 
and overwhelmed with grief: Tele- 
machus continued near him; but, not 
daring to ſpeak, waited in filence till 
bis ſpirits ſhould return. He revived 
after a ſhort time; and, taking the urn 
out of the hands of Felemachus, he 
kiſſed it many times, and wept over it. 
O precious duſt!* ſaid he, when 
© ſhali mine be mingled with you in the 
« ſame urn? — O my brother! I will fol- 
© low thee to the regions of the dead! 
© There is no need that I ſhould avenge 
© thee; for Telemachus will avenge us 
© both!" 

By thre {kill of the two ſages, who 
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practiſed the ſcience of Æſculapius, 


Phalanthus gradually recovered. Te- 
lemachus was continually with them 
at the couch of the ſick, that they might 
exert themſelves with more diligence to 
haſten the cure; and the whole army 
was more ſtruck with admiration at the 
tenderneſs with which he ſuccoured his 
moſt inveterate enemy, than at the wiſ- 
dom and valour with which he had pre- 
ſerved the army of the allies. He was 
however, at the ſame time, indefatiga- 
ble in the ruder labours of war: he 
ſlept but little; and his ſleep was often 
interrupted, ſometimes by the intelli- 
gence which was brought him at every 
hour of the night, as well as of the 
day; and ſometimes by examining 
every quarter of the camp, which he 
never viſited twice together at the ſame 
hour, that he might be more ſure to 
ſurprize thoſe that were negligent of 
their duty. Though his fleep was 
ſhort, and his labour great, yet his diet 
was plain: he fared, in every reſpect, 
like the common ſoldiers, that he might 
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to the vulture but for thee; and, but 
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168 TELEMACHUS, 


'give them an example of patience and 


ſobriety; and proviſions becoming 


ſcarce in the camp, he thought it ne- 


ceſſary to prevent murmurings and 
diſcontent by ſuffering voluntarily the 
ſame inconveniences which they ſuf- 
fered by neceſſity. But this labour and 
temperance, however ſevere, were ſo 


END OF THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK, 


2 
ra: 


far from impairing his vigour, that he 
became every, day more hardy and ro. 


buſt: he began to loſe the ſofter graces, 
which may. be conſidered as the flower 
of youth; his complexion became 
browner and leſs delicate, and his limb: 
more muſcular and firm. 
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Hh, Ras Tos, whoſe troops 

y had been conſiderably di- 

'A 

tired behind Mount Au- 

lon, where he expected a 

ed for another opportunity of ſurpriz- 

ing the allies. 'Thus a hungry lion; 

retires into the gloomy foreſt, enters 

again into his den, and waits for ſome 
{troy the whole flock, 

Telemachus, having eſtabliſhed an 
turned his. mind entirely to the execu- 
tion of a defign which, though he had 
wholly concealed from the commanders 

of the army. He had been long diſ- 


F p miniſhed by the battle, re- 
| N reinforcement, and watch - 
who has been repulſed from the fold, 
favourable moment when he may de- 
exact diſcipline among the troops, 
formed a conſiderable time, he had 
turbed in the night by dreams, in 


which he ſaw his father Ulyſſes, The 


Viſion never failed to-return at the end 
of the night, juſt before the approach 
of Aurora, with her prevailing fires, to 
chace from Heaven the doubtful radi- 
ance of the ſtars, and from earth the 
poaking deluſions of ſleep. Sometimes 

e thought he ſaw Ulyſſes naked upon 
the banks of a river, in a flowery mea- 
dow of ſome bliſsful iſland, ſurrounded 
by nymphs, who threw cloaths to cover 

im within his reach: ſometimes he 


ought he ſaw him in a palace that 
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ſhone with ivory and gold, where a nu» 
merous audience, crowned with flowers, 
liſtened to his eloquence with delight 
and admiration ; he ſometimes appear- 
ed ſuddenly among the gueſts at a mag - 
nificent banquet, where joy ſhone upon 
every countenance; and the ſoft melody 


of a voice, accompanied by the lyre, 


gave ſweeter muſick than the lyre of 
Apollo, and the voices of the Nine. 
From theſe pleaſing dreams Telema- 
chus always awaked dejected and ſor- 
rowful ; and, while one of them was 
recent upon his mind, he cried out 
O my father! O me dear father U- 
lyſſes! the moſt frightful dreams 
would be more welcome to me than 
theſe! Theſe repreſentations of fe- 
licity convince me that thou art al- 
ready deſcended tothe abodes of thoſe 
happy ſpirits whom the gods reward 
for their virtue with everlaſting reſt; 
I think I behold the fields of Elyſium! 
How dreadful is the loſs of hope! 
Muſt I, then, O my father! ſee thee 
no more for ever? Muſt I no more 
'embrace him to whom I was ſo dear, 
and whom I ſeek with ſuch tender 
ſolicitude and perſevering labour? 
Shall I no more drink wiſdom from 
his lips? Shall I kiſs thoſe hands, 
thoſe dear, thoſe victorious hands, 
which have ſubdued ſo many ene- 
mies, no more? Shall they never pu- 
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170 TELEMACHUS, 


© yiſh the preſumptuous ſuitors of Pe- 
_ *fhelope? And ſhall the glory of Ithaca 
never be reſtored ? | | 
_ _ £ You, ye gods, who are unpropiti- 
© ous to Ulyſſes, have ſent theſe dreams 
© to expel the laſt hope from my breaſt, 
© and leave me to deſpair and death! I 
* can no longer endure this dreadful 
fuſpenſe. Alas! what have I faid? 
Of the death of my father I am but 
too certain! I will then ſeek bis ſhade 
in the world below. To thofe awful 
regions Theſeus deſcended in ſafety; 
yet Theſeus, with the moſt horrid 
impiety, ſought only to violate the 
deities of the place: my motive, the 
love of my father, is conſiſtent with 
my duty te the gods. Hercules alſo 
defcended, and returned: I pretend 
not, indeed, to his proweſs; but, 
without it, I dare to imitate his ex- 
ample. Orpheus, by the recital of 
his misfortunes, ſoftened into pity 
that deity who was thought to be in- 


* 
bd 
* 


the return of Eurydice to the world 
of life: F am more worthy of com- 
3 than Orpheus; the loſs that I 
ave ſuſtained is greater than his; 
for what is a youthful beauty, to 
whom a thouſand youthful beauties 
are equal, in compariſon of the great 
Ulyſſes, unrivalled and alone, the 
admiration and the pride of Greece! 
The attempt ſhall be made; and if I 
im, I periſh. Why ſhould death 
e dreadful, when life is ſo wretched? 
AI come, then, O Pluto!—O Proſer- 
ine! to prove whether ye are in- 
deed without pity!— 0 my father! 
having traverſed the earth and the 
ſeas, in vain, to find thee, I will now 
feek thee among the gloomy dwell- 
ings of the dead! If the gods will 
not permit me to poſſeſs thee upon 
the earth, and enjoy with thee the 
light of Heaven, they may, perhaps, 
* vouchſafe me the fight of thy ſhade, 
© by the dim twilight of the realms of 
Farah? 8 
He immediately roſe from the bed 
which he had bedewed with his tears ; 
and hoped that the chearful light of 
the morning would have diſſipated the 
melancholy that he ſuffered from the 
dreams of the night: he found, how- 
+ ever, that the ſhaft which had pierced 
Him was ftill in the wound, and that 
he carried it with him whitherfoever he 
went, He determined, therefore, to 
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exorable, and obtained permiſſion for 


deſcend inta hell by a celebrated aveny 
not far from the camp. This aveny 
was near a city called Acherontia, fron 
a dreadful cavern that led down to the 
banks of Acheron, an infernal river 
which the gods themſelves atteſt with 
reverence and dread. The city wy 
built upon the ſummit of a rock, like 
a'neſt upon the top of a tree. At the 
foot of the rock was the cavern, which 
no man ventured to approach, The 
ſhepherds were always careful to tum 
their flocks another way; and the (ul. 
phureous vapour that exhaled by thiz 
aperture from the Stygian fens, con. 
taminated the air with a peſtilentil 
malignity : the neighbouring ſoil pro- 
duced neither herb nor flower; andigthis 
place the gentle gales of the zephyr 
the riſing beauties of the ſpring, and 
the rich gifts of autumn, were alike 
unknown. The ground was thirly 
and fterile, and preſented nothing tothe 
eve but a few naked ſhrubs, and the 
cyprus cloathed with a funeral green. 
In the fields that furrounded' it, even 
at a diſtance, Ceres denied her golden 
harveſts to the plough; Bacchus never 
gave the delicious fruit which he ſeemed 
to promiſe; for the grapes withered, 
inſtead of ripening, upon the tree. The 
Naiads mourned; and the waters of 
their urn flowed, not with a gentle and 
tranſlucent wave, but were bitter tothe 
taſte, and impenetrable to the et. 
Thorns and brambles here covered the 
round; and, as there was no grove 
for ſhelter, there were no birds to king; 
their ſtrains of love were warbled be- 
neath a milder ſky; and here notbing 
was to be heard but the hoarſe croak- 
ing of the raven, and the boding ſcreams 
of the owl. The very herbage of the 
field was bitter; and the flocks of theſt 
joyleſs paſtures felt not the pleaſing 
impulſe that makes them bound upon 
the green; the bull turned from the 
heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd fol- 
got the muſick of his pipe. A thick 
black ſmoke frequently 152 from the 
cavern in a cloud, that covered theearth 
with untimely darkneſs in the midſt df 
the day: at theſe ſeaſons the neighbour 
ing people doubled their ſacrifices, t 
ropitiate the infernal gods; yet the in- 
ernal gods were frequently inexorable, 
and would acceptno ſacrifice but youth 
in it's ſweeteſt bloſſom, and manhoodin 
it's ripeſt vigour, which they cut off by 
a fatal contagion, 1 


rn 


TELEMACHUS. 


In this place Telemachus reſolved 
to ſeek the way that led down to the 
dark dominions- of Pluto. Minerva, 
who watched over him with inceffant 
carey and covered him with her =g1s, 
had rendered Pluto propitious; and, at 
her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had com- 
miſioned Mercury, who deſcends daily 
to the infernal regions to dehver a cer- 
tain number of the dead to Charon, to 
tell the ſovereign of the ſhades, it was 
his pleaſure that Telemachus ſhould be 
permitted to enter his dominions. 

Telemachus withdrew. ſecretly from 
the camp in the night; and, going on 
by the light of the moon, he 1nvyoked 
that powerful divinity, who in Heaven 
is the radiant planet of the night, upon 
earth the chaſte Piana, and the tremen - 
dons Hecate in hell: the goddeſs heard 
his prayer, and accepted it; for ſhe 
knew that his heart was upright, and 
his intentions pious. 

As he' drew near to the cavern, he 
heard the ſubterraneous empire roar; 
the earth trembled under his feet, and 
the heavens ſeemed to rain down fire 
upon his head. A ſecret horror thrill- 
ed to his heart, and his limbs were 
covered with a cold ſweat: yet his for- 
titude ſuſtained him; and, lifting up his 
hands and his eyes to Heaven Great 
gods, faid he, ] accept theſe omens, 
and believe them to be happy; fulfil 
them, and confirm my hope! His 
breaſt glowed with new ardour as he 
ſpoke, and he ruſhed forward to the 
mouth of the pit. | 

The thick {moke, which rendered it 
fatal to all that approached it, imme- 
diately diſappeared; and the peſtilen- 
tial ſtench was for a while ſutpended; 
He entered the cavern alone; for who 
wonld have daredto follow him? T'wo 
Cretans, to whom he had communi- 
cated his deſign, and who accompanied 
him part of the way, remained pale and 
trembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, 
putting up prayers for his deliverance, 
but defparring of his return. L 

Telemachus, in the mean time, 
plunged into the tremendous darknefs 
before him, having his ſword drawn in 
his hand. In a few minutes he per- 
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of the Styx, whoſe waters, polluted by 
the marth they cover, moved ftowly iu 
a ſullen ſtream, that returns in per 
eddies upon itſelf. Here he perceived 
an innumerable multitude of thoſe 
who, having been denied the rites of ſe- 
pulture, preſented themſelves to iner · 
orable Charon in vain. Charon, whoſe 
old age, though vigorous and immors 
tal, is always gloomy and ſevere, kept 
them back with menaces and reproach ; 
but he admitted the young Greek into 
his bark as ſoon as he came up. 
The ear of Telemachus, the moment 
he entered, was ſtruck with the groans 
of inconſolable grief. Who artthou,* 
faid he to the complaining ghoſt; and 
« what is thy misfortune Pas I was,” 
replied the phantom, Nabopharzan, 


the king of Babylon the great, A 


© the nations of the Eaſt trembled at 
the ſound of my name; and I com- 

elled the Babylonians to worſhip me 
in a temple of marble, „here I was 
reprefented by a ſtatue of gold, be- 
fore which the moſt coſtly perfumes 
of Ethiopia were burnt night and day. 
No man contradicted me without in- 
ſtant puniſnment; and every inven- 
tion was upon the ſtretch. to diſcover 
ſome new -leaſares, that might 
heighten the. luxury of my life. 4 
was then in the fall bloom and vi- 


pomp and pleaſures, was ſtill before 
me. But, alas! a woman, whom 1 
loved with a paſhon that ſhe did not 
return, too ſoon convinced me that I 
was not a god: ſhe gave me poiſon; 
and I now am nothing. Yeſterday 
they depofited my aſhes, with great ſo- 


they tore their hair, and ſeemed ready 
to throw themſelves on the funeral 


mauſoheum, in which they placed my 
remains, with all the external parade 
of ſorrow; but ſecretly, and in fine - 
rity, 1 am regretted by none. Even 
my family hold my memory in- ab- 
ghorrence; and here I have been already 
«© treated with the molt mortifying in- 
© Urgnity !? 


erived a feeble and duſky light, like An object ſo deplorable touched the 


that which is ſeen at midnight upon the 
earth: he could alſo diſtinguiſh airy 
ſades that fluttered round him, -which 
be diſperſed with his ſword; and foon 
after he diſcovered the mournful banks 


breaſt of 'Felemachas with pity. * And 
« was you then truly happy, ſaid he, 
© daring your reign? Did you taſte that 
« ſweet tranqvillity, without which-the 


* heart ſhrinks and withers like x 


_ biighted 


gour of youth; and life, with all irs 


lemnity, in a golden urn; they wept; 


pile, that they might periſh with me: 
they are now ſurrounding the ſuperb - 
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© blighted flower; nor, even in proſpe- 
1 rity, can expand to delight? —“ Far 


* from it, replied the monarch; I 
* knew it not, even in idea. A peace 
© like this, indeed, has been extolled 
© by the ſages as the only good, but it 
© never made my felicity: my heart was 


« perpetually agitated by new deſires, 


and throbbing with fear and hope; I 
© wiſhed that paſſion ſnould perpetually 
© fucceed to paſſion, with a tumultuous 
© rapidity, which excluded thought; 
© and practiſed every artifice to effect 


fit. This was my expedient to avoid 


© the pangs of reflection; ſuch was the 


peace I procured; I thought all other 
© a fable and a dream; and ſuch were 
© the pleaſures I regret!” | 

During this relation, Nabopharzan 
wept with the effeminate puſillanimity 
of a man enervated by good fortune; 
unacquainted with adverſity, and there- 
fore a ſtranger to fortitude. There 


were with him ſome flaves, who had 


been put to death to honour his funeral, 
and whom Mercury had delivered to 
Charon with their king; giving them, 
at the ſame time, an abſolute power 


over him, who had been their tyrant 


upon earth. The ſhades of theſe flaves 
no longer feared the ſhade of Nabo- 
pharzan; they held him in a chain, and 
treated him with the moſt cruel indig- 
nity. As men, ſaid one of them, 
had we not the ſame nature with thee? 
© How couldſt thou be ſo ſtupid as to 
« imagine thyſelf a god, and forget 
© that thy parents were mortal ?'— 


His unwillingneſs to be taken for a 


man, ſaid another, was right; for 
© hewas a monſter without humanity.” 
— Well,” ſaid another, what are be- 
© come of your flatterers now ? Poor 
E wretch! there is now nothing that 
© thou canſt either give or take away; 
thou art now become the flave even of 
* thy ſlaves. The juſtice of the gods is 
s flow; but the criminal is at laſt cer- 
© tainly overtaken!” 

Nabopharzan, ſtung with theſe in- 
ſults, threw himſelf upon his face, in 
an agony of rage and deſpair; but Cha- 
ron bade the — pull him up by his 
chain. He muſt net, ſaid 3 © be 
c allowed the conſolation even of hiding 
© his ſhame, of which all the ghoſts 
© that throng the borders of the Styx 


muſt be witneſſes, that the gods, who 


* ſo long ſuffered this impious tyrant 
© to 2 the earth, may at laſt be 
« juſtifhed,— Yet this, O ſcourge of Ba- 


TELEMACH Us. 


bylon! is but the beginning of for. 
rows; the judgment of Minos, im- 
« partial and inexorable, is at hand! 
The bark now touched the dominions 
of Pluto; and the ghoſts ran down in 
crowds ta the ſhore, gazing, with the 
utmoſt curioſity and wonder, at the 
living mortal, who ftood diſtinguiſhed 
among the dead in the boat: but the 
moment Telemachus ſet his foot on the 
ſhore, they vaniſhed like the ſhades of 
the night before the firſt beams of the 
morning. Then Charon, turning to- 
wards him, with a brow leſs contracted 


into frowns, and a look leſs ſevere than 


uſual-—* O favoured of Heaven!“ ſaid 
he, © fince thou art permitted to enter 
the realms of darkneſs, which to all 
the living beſides thyſelf are interdidt. 
ed, make haſte to puſh forward, whi- 
therſoever the Fates have called thee. 
Proceed, by this gloomy path, to the 
palace of Pluto, whom thou' wilt 
find fitting upon his © throne, and 
who will permit thee to enter thoſe 
receſſes of his dominion, the ſe- 
crets of which Iam not permitted to 
reveal.” - 

Telemachus, immediately prefling 
forward with an haſty ſtep, diſcovered 
the ſhades gliding about on every ſide, 
more numerous than the ſands upon the 
fea- ſhore; and he was ſtruck with a re- 
ligious dread, to perceive that, in the 
midſt of the tumult and hurry of this 
incredible multitude, all was ſilent as 
the grave. He ſees, at length, the 
gloomy reſidence of unrelenting Pluto; 
his hairs ſtand ere&, his- legs tremble, 
and his voice fails him. © Tremendous 
* power!” ſaid he, with faltering and 


a a a aA A XA „ 


* interrupted ſpeech, the fon of the un- 


happy Ulyſſes now ſtands before thee, 
* I come to enquire whether my father 
is deſcended into your dominions, or 
© whether he is ſtill a wanderer upon 
* the earth.” 

Pluto was ſeated upon a. throne of 
ebony; his countenance was- pale and 
ſevere, his eyes hollow and ardent, 
and his brow contracted and menacing. 
The fight of a mortal fill breathing 
the breath of life was hateful to his 
eyes, as the day is hateful to thoſe ani- 
mals that-leave their recefſes only by 
night. At his fide fat Proſerpine, who 
ſeemed to be the only object of his atten- 
tion, and to ſoften him into ſome degree 
of complacency: ſhe enjoyed a beauty 
that was perpetually renewed z butthey 
was med with her immortal charms 
| ſomething 


ſomething of her lord's inflexible ſeve - 
i the foot of the throne ſat the pale 


father of deſtruction, Death, inceſſant- 


ly whetting a ſeythe, which he held in 
his hand. Around this horrid ſpectre 
hovered repining Cares, and injurious 
Suſpicions; Vengeance diſtained with 
blood, and covered with wounds; cauſe- 
lefs Hatred; Avarice, gnawing her own 
fleſh; and Deſpair, the victim of her 
own rage; Ambition, whoſe fury over- 
turns all things like a whirlwind; and 
Treaſon thirſting for blood, and not 
able to enjoy the miſchiefs ſhe produces; 
Envy, ſhedding round her the venom 
that corrodes her heart, and ſickening 
with rage at the impotence of. her ma- 
lice; and Impiety, that opens for her- 
ſelf a gulf without bottom, in which ſhe 
mall plunge at laſt without hope. Be- 
ſides theſe were nameleſs ſpectres with- 
out number, all hideous to behold; 
phantoms that repreſent the dead to ter- 
riſy the living; frightful dreams, and 
the horrid vigils of Diſeaſe and Pain ! 
By theſe images of woe was Pluto ſur- 
rounded ; and ſuch were the attendants 
that filled his palace. He replied to 
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been fatal in the realms of liſe. This 
ſmoke hovered over a river of fire; the 
flames of which, returning upon them- 
ſelves, roared in a burning vortex, with 
a noiſe like that of an impetuous tor- 
rent precipitated from the higheſt rock; 
ſo that in this region of woe no other 


found could he diſtinctly heard. 


Telemachus, fecretly animated by 
Minerva, entered the gulf without fear. 
The firſt object that preſented was a 
great number of men, who, born in a 
mean condition, were now puniſhed for 
having ſought to acquire riches by fraud, 
treachery, and violence. Among them 


he remarked many of thoſe impious hy- 


are; who, affecting a zeal for re- 
igion, played upon the credulity of 
others, and gratified their own ambi- 
tion. Theſe wretches, who, had abuſed 
virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of Heaven, to 
diſhoneſt purpoſes, were puniſhed as the 
moſt criminal of men: the child who 
had murdered his parents, the wife who 
had embrued her hands ip a huſband's 
blood, and the traitor who had ſold his 
country in violation of every tie, were 
puniſhed with leſs ſeverity than theſe. 
Such was the decree pronounced by the 


the ſon 'of Ulyſſes in a hollow tone; judges of the dead; becauſe hypocrites 


and the depths of Erebus re- murmured 
to the ſound, 

© If it is by Fate, O mortal! that 
thou haſt violated this ſacred aſylum 
of the dead, that fate, which has thus 
* diſtinguiſhed thee, fulfil 1 Of thy fa- 
* ther I will tell thee nothing: it is 
* enough that here thou art permitted to 
* ſeek him. As upon the earth he was 
* a king, thy ſearch may be confined, 
* on one ſide, to that part of Tartarus 
* where wicked kings are conſigned to 
* puniſhment; and, on' the other, to 
* that part of Elyſium where the good 
* receive their reward: but from hence 
thou canſt not enter the fields of Ely- 
ſium till thou haſt paſſed through 
© Tartarus, Make baſk: thither ; and 
© linger not in my dominions!' 

Telemachus inſtantly obeyed, and 
paſſed through the dreary vacuity that 
ſurrounded him, with ſuch ſpeed, that 
he ſeemed al moſt to fly; ſuch was his 
impatience to behold his father, and to 
quit the preſence of a tyrant, equally the 
terror of the living and the dead! He 
ſoon perceived the gloomy tract of Tar- 
tarus at a ſmall diftance before him: 
from this place aſcended a black cloud 


of peſtilential ſmoke, which would have 


are not content to be wicked upon the 


common terms, they would be vicious 
with the reputation of virtuez and, by 
an appearance of virtue, which at length 
is found to be falſe, they prevent man- 
kind from putting confidence in the 
true. The gods, whoſe omniſcience 
they mock, and whoſe honour they de- 
grade, take pleaſure in the exertion of 
all their power to avenge the inſult. 

After theſe appeared others, to whom 
the world ſcarce imputes guilt, but 
whom the Divine Vengeance purſues 
without pity : the liar, the ungrateful, 
the paraſite who laviſhes adulation up- 
on vice, and the flanderer who falſely 
detracts from virtue; all who judge 
raſhly of what they know but 1 
and thus injure the reputation of the 
innocent. 

But, among all who ſuffered for in- 
gratitude, thoſe were puniſhed with moſt 
ſeverity who had been ungrateful to the 
gods. What“ ſaid Minos, is he 


+ conſidered as a monſter who is guilty 


* of ingratitude to his father, or his 

«© friend, from whom he has received 

© ſome ſuch benefits as mortals can be- 

© ftow; and ſhall the wretch glory in 

© his crime, who is ungrateful to God, 
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< the giver of life, and of every bleſſing 
c it includes? Does he not owe his ex- 
c jſtence rather to the Author of Na- 
© ture than to the parents through 
© whom his exiſtence was derived? 
The leſs theſe crimes are cenſured 
and puniſhed upon earth, the more 
are they obnoxious in hell to impla- 
© cable vengeance, which no force can 
© reſiſt, and no ſubtlety elude.* | 

Telemachus ſeeing a man condemned 
by the judges, whom he found ſitting, 
ventured to alk them what was his 
crime. He was immediately anſwered 
by the offender himſelf; I have done, 
ſaid he, no evil; my pleaſure con- 
© ſiſted wholly in doing good. I have 
been juſt, munificent, liberal, and 
© compaſſionate ; of what crime, then, 
© can I be accuſed ??—* With reſpect 
© to man,” replied Minos, * thou art 
c accuſed of none; but didſt thou not 
< owe leſs to man than to the gods? 
«© Tf fo, what are thy pretenſions to 
«£ juſtice? Thou haſt punctually ful- 
c filled thy duty to men, who are but 
4 duſt; thou haſt been virtuous; but 
© thy virtue terminated wholly in thy- 
« ſelf, without reference to the gods 


. © who gave it: thy virtue was to be 


c thy own felicity; and to thyſelf thou 


4 waſt all in all. Thou haſt, indeed, 


"© been thy own deity ; but the gods, 
« by whom all things have been cre- 
© ated, and who have created all things 
< for themſelves, cannot give up their 
rights: thou haſt forgotten them, and 
they will forget thee. Since thou 
© haſt deſired to exiſt for thyſelf, and 
© not for them, to thyſelf they will de- 
« liver thee up: ſeek, then, thy conſo- 
lation in thine own heart. Thou art 
© ſeparated for ever from man, whom, 
for thy own ſake, thou halt defired to 
© pleaſe; and left to thyſelf alone, that 
idol of thy heart! Learn now, at leaſt, 
« that piety is that virtue of which the 
© gods are objects; and that without 
this no virtue can deſerve the name. 
The falſe luſtie of thatywith which 
thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of 
© men, who are ealily deceived, will 
© deceive no- more: men diſtinguiſh 
that only from which they derive 


pain or pleaſure into virtue and vice; 


£ and are therefore alike ignorant both 
© of good and evil; but here, the per- 
* ſpicacity of Divine Wiſdom diſcerns 
© all things as they are, The judgment 
« of men from exiernal appearances 1s 
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© reſerved: what they have admired 
is frequently condemned; and what 
© they have condemned, approved. 
Theſe words, to the boaſter of phi 
loſophick virtue, were like a ſtroke of 
thunder; and he was unable to ſuſtain 
the ſhock. The ſelf-complacence with 
which he had been uſed to contemplate 
his moderation, his fortitude, his ge- 
neroſity, was now changed to anguiſh 
and regret: the view of his own heart, 
at enmity with the gods, became his 
puniſhment. He now ſaw, and was 
doomed for ever to ſee, himſelf by the 
light of truth: he perceived that the 
approbation of men, - which all his 
actions had been directed to acquire, 
was erroneous and vain. When he 


- looked inward, he found every thing 


totally changed: he was no longer the 
ſame being ; and all comfort was era- 
dicated from his heart. His conſcience, 
which had hitherto witneſſed in his fa- 
vour, now role up againſt him, and re. 
proached him even with his virtues; 
which, not having the Deity for their 
principal and end, were erroneous and 
illuſive: he was overwhelmed with 
conſternation and trouble; with ſhame, 
remorſe, and deſpair. The Furies, in- 
deed, forbore to torment him; he was 
delivered over to himſelf, and they were 
ſatisfied : his own heart was the aven- 
ger of the gods, whom he had deſpiſed. 
As he could not eſcape from himſelf, 
he retired to the moſt gloomy receſſes, 
that he might be concealed from others: 
he ſovght for darkneſs, but he found it 
not; light ſtill perſecuted and purſued 
him. The light of truth, which he 
had not followed, now puniſhed him 
for the negle& ; and all that he had be- 
held with-pleaſure became odious in his 
eyes, as the ſource of miſery that could 
never end. Dreadful fituation !” ſaid 
he; * I have known neither the gods, 
© mankind, nor myſelf ! I have, indeed, 
© known nothing; fince I have not dil 
* tinguiſhed from ſpecious evil that 
only which is truly good! All ny 
© ſteps have deviated from the path l 
* ſhould have trodden ; all my wiſdom 
« was folly; and all my virtue was 
pride, which ſacrificed, with a blind 
© impiety, only to that vile idol my- 

6 elf HE, | 
The next objects that Telemachus 
perceived, as he went on, were kings 
that had abuſed their power, An 
avenging fury held up before them 3 
mirror, 


mirror, which reflected their vices in 
all their deformity: in this they beheld 
their undiſtinguiſhing vanity, that was 
gratified by the groſſeſt adulation; their 
want of hating for mankind, whoſe 
happineſs ſhould have been the firſt ob- 
ject of their attention; their inſenſibi- 
lity to virtue, their dread of truth, their 
partiality to flatterers, their diſſipation, 
effeminacy, and indolence; their cauſe- 
leſs ſuſpicions; their vain parade, and 


oſtentatious ſplendor, an idle blaze, in 


which the publick welfare is conſumed; 
their ambition of falſe honour, pro- 
cured at the expence of blood; and their 
inhuman luxury, which extorted a per- 
petual ſupply of ſaperfluous delicacies 
from the wretched victims of grief and 
anguiſh, When they looked into this 


mirror, they ſaw themſelves faithfully 


repreſented; and they found the pic- 
ture more monſtrous and horrid than 
thechimera vanquiſhed by Bellerophon; 
the Lernzan hydra flain by Hercules; 
even Cerberus himſelf, though from 
three infernal mouths he diſgorges a 
ſtream of peſtilential fire, the fumes of 
which are ſufficient to deſtroy the whole 
race of men that breathe upon the 
earth. At the ſame time, another fur 
tauntingly repeated all the praiſes which 
ſycophants had laviſhed upon them in 
their lives, and held up another mir- 
ror, in which they appeared as flatter 
had repreſented them. The contra 
of thele pictures, ſo widely different, 
was the puniſhment of their vanity : 
and it was remarkable, that the moſt 
wicked were the objects of the moſt 
extravagant praiſe; becauſe the moſt 
wicked are moſt to be feared ; and be- 
cauſe they exact, with leſs ſhame,- the 
ſervile adulation of the poets and ora- 
tors of their time. 

Their groans perpetually aſcended 
from this dreadful abyſs, where they 
ſaw nothing but the deriſion and inſult 
of which they were themſelyes the ob- 
jets; where every thing repulſed, op- 
poled, and confounded them. As they 
iported with the lives of mankind upon 
the earth, and pretended that the whole 
ſpecies was created for their uſe, they 
were, in Tartarus, delivered over to the 
capricious tyranny of ſlaves, who made 
them taſte all the bitterneſs of ſervitude 
in their turn: they obeyed with un- 
utterable anguiſh, and without hope 
that the iron hand of Oppreſſion would 
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lie lighter upon them. Under the 
ſtrokes of theſe ſlaves, now their merci- 
leſs tyrants, they lay paſſive and impo- 
tent, like an anvil under the hammers 
of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges 
their labour at the flaming furnaces of 
Mount Etna, | | 
Telemachus obſerved the counte- 
nances of theſe criminals to be pale and 
ghaſtly, ſtrongly expreſſive of the tor- 
ment they ſuffered at the heart. They 
looked inward with a ſelf-abhorrence: 
now inſeparable from their exiſtence z 
their crimes themſelves were become 
their puniſhment, and it was not ne- 
ceſſary that greater ſhould be inflited ; 
they Fiend | them like hideous ſpec- 
tres, and continually ſtarted up before 
them in all their deformity. They 
wiſhed for a ſecond death, that might 
ſeparate them from theſe miniſters of 
vengeance, as the firſt had ſeparated 
their ſpirits from the body; a death 
that might at once extinguith all con- 
ſciouſneſs and ſenſibility: they called 
upon the depths of hell to hide them 
from the perſecuting beams of truth in 
impenetrable darkneſs; but they are 
reſerved for the cup of vengeance, 
which, though they drink of it for ever, 
ſhall be for ever full! The truth, from 
which they fled, has overtaken them, 
an invincible and unrelenting enemy! 
The ray, which once might have illu- 
minated them like the mild radiance of 
the day, now pierces them like light- 
ning; a fierce and fatal fire that, with- 
out injury to the external parts, infixes 
a burning torment at the heart! By 
truth, now an avenging flame, the very 
ſoul is melted, like metal in a furnace; 
it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; 
it diſunites the firſt elements of life, 
yet the ſufferer can never die: he is, as 
it were, divided againft himſelf, with- 
out reſt, and without comfort; animat- 
ed by no vital principie, but the rage 
that kindles at his own miſconduct, and 


the dreadful madneſs that reſults from 


deſpair ! 
Among theſe objects, at the fight of 


| which the hair of Telemachus ftood 


ere&, he beheld many of the ancient 
kings of Lydia, who were puniſhed for 
having pany» the ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tions of an idle and voluptuous life 
to that labour for the-good of others, 
which, to royalty, is a duty of indiſ- 
penſable obligation. 
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Theſe kings mutually reproached 
each other with their folly. Did not 


I often recommend to you, ſaid one 
of them to his ſon, during the laſt 
« years of my life, when old age had 
given weight to my counſel, the re- 
4 paration of the miſchief which my 
negligence had produced ?*' — Un- 
happy wretch!* replied the ſon, 
thou art the cauſe of my perdirion : 
it was thy example that made me 
vain-glorious, proud, voluptuous, 
and cruel! While I ſaw thee ſur- 
rounded with flattery, and relaxed in 
loxury and floth, J alſo inſenſibly 
acquired the loye of pleaſure and 
adulation. I thought the reſt of men 
were to kings, what horſes and other 
beaſts of burden are to men; ani- 
mals wholly unworthy of regard, ex- 
cept for the drudgery they perform, 
and the conventences they procure : 
this was my opinion; and I learned 
it of thee, I followed thy example; 
and I ſhare thy miſery!*' Theſe re- 
22 were mingled with the moſt 
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orrid execrations; and mutual rage 


and indignation aggravated the tor- 
ments of hell. 

Around theſe wretched princes there 
ſtill hovered, like owls in the twilight, 
cauſeleſs Jealouſies, and vain Alarms; 
Miſtruſt and Dread, which revenge 
upon kings their diſregard of mankind; 
Avarice, inſatiable of wealth; falſe 
Honour, ever tyrannical and oppreſſive; 
and effeminate Luxury, a deceitful dz- 
mon, that aggravates every evil, and 
beſtows only imaginary good. 
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Many kings were alſo ſeverely py. 
niſhed, not for the miſchief they had 
done, but for the good they had neg. 
lected to do. Every crime which 18 
committed by the ſubject, in conſe- 
quence 0 laws 2 enforced, is the 
crime of the king; for kings reign on 
as miniſters of = law. To biden all 
are imputed all the diſorders that ariſe 
from pomp, luxury, and every other 
exceſs which excites irregular and im- 
petuous paſhons, that cannot be gra- 
tified but by the violation of the com. 
mon rights of mankind : but the prin- 
ces who, inſtead of watching over their 
people as a ſhepherd watches over his 


; flock, worried and devoured them like 


the wolf, were puniſhed with the moſt 
exemplary ſeverity. 5 

In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery 
Telemachus beheld, with yet greater 
aſtoniſnment, many kings who had 
been honoured for their perſonal vir- 
tues upon earth; but were, notwith- 
ſtanding, condemned to the pains of 
Fartarus, for implicitly leaving the ad- 
miniſtration of government to wicked 
and crafty men: they were puniſhed 


for miſchiefs which they had ſuffered 


to be perpetrated under the ſanction of 
their authority. The greater part of 
them, indeed, had been by principle 
neither virtuous nor vicious; ſupinely 
taking the colour imprefled upon them 
from without: they did not ſhun the 
truth when it preſented itſelf; but they 
had no reliſh for virtue, no delight in 
doing good. | 


END OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 
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i Telemachus quit- 
W 


* 


ted this place, he felt him- 


ſelf relieved, as if a moun- 
tain had been removed 
from his breaſt. This re- 
lief, ſo ſudden and ſo great, 
impreſſed him with a ſtrong ſenſe of 
the miſery of thoſe who are confined in 


it without hope of deliverance. He was 


terrified at having ſeen ſo many kings 
puniſhed with much greater ſeverity 
than any other offenders. Have kings, 
* then,” ſaid he, ſo many duties to 
* fulfil, ſo many difficulties to ſur. 
* mount, and ſo many dangers to avoid? 
© Is the knowledge that is neceſſary to 
put them upon their guard, as well 
againſt themſelves as others, ſo diffi - 
cult to be acquired? and, after all 
the envy, tumult, and oppoſition, of 
a tranſitory life, are they conſigned to 
the intolerable and -eternal pains of 
© hell? What folly, then, to wiſh for 
* royalty! How happy the peaceful 


a aA aA a a 


© private tation, in which the practice 


of virtue js comparatively eaſy!” 
Theſe refle&ions filled him with con- 
fuſion and trouble; his knees trembled, 
his heart throbbed with perturbation, 
and he felt ſomething like that hopeleſs 
miſery, of which he had juſt been a 
ſpectator: but, in proportion as he ad- 
vanced, and the realms of darkneſs, de- 
ſpair, and horror, became more remote, 
he felt new courage gradually ſpring 


up in his breaſt; he breathed with 
greater freedom ; and perceived, at a 
diſtance, the pure and bliſsful light 
which brightens the reſidence of heroick 
virtue. 

In this place refided all the good 
kings who had governed mankind from 
the beginning of time. 
parated from the reſt of the juſt; for, 
as wicked princes ſuffer more dreadful 
puniſhment than other offenders in 
Tartarus, ſo good kings enjoy infinite- 
ly greater felicity than other lovers of 
virtue in the fields of Elyſium. | 

Telemachus advanced towards theſe 
happy and illuſtrious beings, whom he 
found in grovesof delightful fragrance, 
reclining upon the downy turf, where 
the flowers and herbage were e ee 
ally renewed: a thouſand rills Wan- 
dered through theſe ſcenes of delight, 
and refreſhed the ſoil with a gentle and 
unpolluted wave: the ſong of innume-- 
rable birds echoed in the grove; and 
while Spring ſtrewed the ground with 
her flowers, Autumn loaded the trees 
with her fruit. In this place the burn= 
ing heat of the dog · ſtar was never felt; 
and the ſtormy North was forbidden to 
ſcatter over it the froſts of winter, 
Neither War, that is athirſt for blood; 
not Envy, that wounds with an enve- 
nomed tooth, like the vipers that are 
wreathed round her arms, and foſtered 


in her boſom ; nor Jealouſy, nor Diſ- 


truſt 
9 


They were ſe. 
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truſt, nor Fears, nor vain Deſires, in- 
vade theſe ſacred domains of Peace: the 
day is here without end, and the ſhades 


of night are unknown. Here the bodies 


of the bleſſed are cloathed with a pure 
and lambent light, as with a garment; 
a light not reſembling that vouchſafed 
to mortals upon earth, which is rather 
darkneſs viſible, but a celeſtial radiance 
without a name; an emanation that 
penetrates the grofſeſt body with more 


| ſubtlety than the rays of the ſun pene- 


trate the pureſt cryſtal ; which rather 
ſtrengthens than dazzles the ſight, and 
diffuſes through the ſoul a ſerenity 
which no language can expreſs. By 
this ethereal inc the blefled are ſuſ- 
tained in everlaiting life ; it pervades 
them, it incorporates with them as food 
incorporates with the mortal body : 
they ſee it, they breathe it, and it pro- 
duces in them an inexhauſtible ſource 
of ſerenity and joy. It is a fountain 
of delight, in which they are abſorbed, 
as fiſhes are abſorbed in the ſea; they 
wiſh for nothing, and, having nothing, 
they poſſeſs all things. This celeſtial 
light ſatiates the hunger of the ſoul; 
every deſire is precluded ; and they have 


\ a fulneſs of joy which ſets them above 


all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſs 
ardour to fill the vacuity that aches for 
ever in their breaſts. All the delightful 
objects that ſurround them are diſre- 
garded, for their felicity ſprings up 
within, and, being perfect, can derive 
nothing from without: ſo the gods, 
ſatiated with nectar and ambroſia, diſ- 
dain, as groſs and impure, all the dain- 
ties of the moſt luxurious table upon 
earth. From theſe ſeats of tranquillity 
all evils fly to a remote diftance: death, 
diſeaſe, poverty, and pain; regret and 
remorſe; fear, and even hope, which is 
ſometimes not leſs painful- than fear 
itſelf; animoſity, diſguſt, and reſent- 
ment; are for ever denied acceſs. 
The lofty, mountains of "Thrace, 
whoſe ſummits, hoary with everlaſting 
ſnows, have pierced the clduds from 
the beginning of time, might ſooner be 
overturned from their foundations, 
though deep as the centre, than the 
peace of theſe happy beings be inter- 
rupted for a moment. They are, in- 
deed, touched with pity at the miſeries 
of life; but it is a ſoothing and tender 
on, that takes nothing from their 
immutable felicity. Their countenan- 
ces ſhine with a divine glory; with the 
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bloom of unfading youth, the bright. 
neſs of everlaſting joy; of joy which, 


ſuperior to the wanton levity of mirth, 


is calm, ſilent, and ſolemn, the ſublime 
fruition of truth and virtue. They 
feel, every moment, what a mother 
feels at the return of an only fon, whom 
ſhe believed to be dead ; but the plea- 
ſure which, in the breaſt of the mother 
is tranſient, is permanent in theirs; it 
can neither languiſh nor ceaſe. The 
have all the gladneſs that is inſpired by 
wine, without either the tumult or the 
folly ; they converſe together concern. 
ing what they ſee, and what they enjoy; 
they -deſpiſe the opprobrious luxury 
and idle pomp of their former condi. 
tion, which they review with diſguſt 
and regret ; they enjoy the remembrance 
of their difficulties and diſtreſs, during 
the ſhort period in which, to maintain 
their integrity, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould ſtrive, not only againſt others, 
but themſelves; and they acknowledge 
the guidance and protection of the gods, 
who conducted them in ſafety through 
ſo many dangers, with gratitude and 
admiration. Something ineffable and 
divine is continually poured into their 
hearts; ſomething like an efflux of 
Divinity itſelf, which incorporates with 
their own nature, They ſee, they feel, 
that they are happy; and are ſecretly 
conſcious that they ſhall be happy for 
ever. They ling the praiſes of the 
gods, as with one voice: in the whole 
aſſembly there is but one mind, and 
one heart; and the ſame ſtream of di- 
vine felicity circulates through every 
heart. per | 

In this ſacred and ſupreme delight 
whole ages glide away unperceived, 
and ſeem ſhorter than the happieſt hours 
upon earth; but gliding ages ſtill leave 
their happineſs entire. They reign to- 
gether, not upon thrones which the 
hands of men can overturn, but in them- 
ſelves, with a power that is abſolute 
and immutable, not derived from with- 
out, or dependant upon a deſpicable 
and wretched muttitude. They are not 
diſtinguiſhed by the crowns that ſo of- 
ten conceal, under a falſe luſtre, the 
mournful gloom of anxiety and terror; 
the gods themſelves have placed upon 
their heads diadems of everlaſting ſplen- 
dor, the ſymbols and the pledges of 
happineſs and immortality. 

Telemachus, who looked round theſe 
fields for his father in vain, was fo 

ſteuck 
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ſtruek with the calm but ſublime en-' © fied; fince thou haſt deſcended into 


joyments of the place, that he was 
now grieved not to find him among 
the dead, and lamented the neceſſity 
he was under himſelf of returning 
back to the living. It is here alone, 
ſays he, © that there is life; the ſna- 
dow only, and not the reality, is to 
© be found upon earth. He obſerved, 
however, with aſtoniſhment, that the 
number of kings that were puniſhed 
in Tartarus was great, and the num- 
ber of thoſe that were rewarded in E- 
lyſium was ſmall : from this diſpro- 
portion he inferred, that there were 
but few princes whoſe fortitude could 
effectually reſiſt their own power, and 
the flattery by which their paſſions 
were continually excited. He perceiv- 
ed that good kings were, for this rea- 
ſon, rare; and that the greater number 
are ſo wicked, that if -the gods, after 
having ſuffered them to abuſe their 
power during life, were not to puniſh 


them among the dead, they would 


ceaſe to be juſt. | 

Telemachus, not ſeeing his father 
Ulyſſes among theſe happy few, looked 
round for his grandfather, the divine 
Laertes. While his eyes were inef- 
fectually employed in this ſearch, an 
old man advanced towards him, whoſe 
appearance was in the higheſt degree 
venerable and majeſtick: his old age 
did not reſemble that of men who bend 
under the weight of+ years upon earth; 
it was a kind of nameleſs indication 
that he had been old before he died; it 


was ſomething that blended all the 


dignity of age with all the graces of 


youth; for to thoſe who enter the fields 


of Elyſium, however old and decrepid, 
the graces of youth are immediately 
reſtored. This venerable figure came 
up haſtily to Telemachus; and, look- 
ing upon him with a familiar compla- 
cency, as one whom he knew and 
loved, the youth, to whom he was 
wholly a ſtranger, ſtood filent, in 
confuſion and ſuſpenſe. * I perceive, 
* my ſon,” ſaid the ſhade, * that thou 
* dolt not recolle& me; but Fram not 
* offended. I am Arceſius, the father 
* of Laertes; and my days upon earth 
© were accompliſhed a little before U- 
lyſſes, my grandſon, went from I- 
* thaca to the ſiege of Troy: thou waſt 
* yet an infant in the arms of thy 
* nurſe; but I had then conceived 
* hopes of thee, which are now juſti- 
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© the dominions of Pluto in ſearch of 
© thy father, and the gods have ſu- 


ſtained thee in the attempt. The 
gods, O fortunate youth! regard 
thee with peculiar love; and will 
diſtinguiſh thee by glory equal to 
that of Ulyſſes. I am happy once 
more to behold thee: but ſearch for 
Ulyſſes no more among the dead; be 
ſtill lives; and is reſerved to render 
my line illuſtrious by new honours 
at Ithaca. Laertes himſelf, though 
the hand of Time is now heavy up- 
on him, ſtill draws the breath of 


return to cloſe his eyes. Thus tran- 
ſitory is man, like the flower that 
blows in the morning, and in the 
evening is withered, and trodden un- 
der foot! One generation paſſes away 
after another, like the waves of a 
rapid river; and Time, ruſhing on 
with ſilent but irrefiſtible ſpeed, car- 
ries with him all that can beſt pre- 
tend to permanence and ftahility. 
Even thou, O my ſon! alas! even 
thou, who art now happy in the vi- 
gour, the vivacity, and the bloom 
of youth, ſhalt find this lovely ſea- 
ſon, ſo fruitful of delights a tran- 
ſient flower, that fades as ſoon as it 
is blown: without having been con- 
ſcious that thou wert changing, thou 
wilt perceive thyſelf changed ; the 
train of graces and pleaſures that 
now ſport around thee, health, vi- 
gour, and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the 
phantoms of a dream, and leave 
thee nothing but a mournful remem- 
brance that they once were thine. 
Old age ſhall inſenſibly fteal __ 


contract thy brow into wrinkles, in- 
cline thy body to the earth, enfeeble 
every limb, and dry up for eyer 
that fountain of delight which now 
ſprings in thy breaſt: thou ſhalt look 
round upon all that is preſent with 
diſguſt; anticipate all that is future 
with dread; and retain thy ſenſibility 
only for pain and anguiſh. This 
time appears to thee to be far diſtant 
but, alas! thou art deceived; it ap- 
proaches with irreſiſtible rapidity; 
and is therefore at hand: that 


A 


© remote; and the preſent, far ever 
« flying, is remote already; even while 
» we 


life, and expects that his ſon ſhall. 
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thee; that enemy to joy ſhall diffuſe. 
through thee his own languors; ſhall 
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« we ſpeak, it is paſt, and it returns no 
© more. Let the 
© be light in thy eſtimation; tread the 
path of virtue, however rugged, 
© with perfeverance; and fix thine eye 
upon futurity: let purity of man- 
© ners, and a love of juſtice, ſecure 
© thee a place in this happy reſidence 
© of peace. Thou ſhalt ſoon ſee thy 
father reſume his authority in Itha- 
* ca; and it is decreed that thou ſhalt 
© furceed him on the throne. But 
« royalty, O my ſon! is a deceitful 
5 thing; thoſe who behold it at a diſ- 
* tance- ſee nothing but greatneſs, 
© ſplendor, and delight; thoſe who 
© examine it near, find only toil, per- 
© plexity, folicitude, and fear. In a 
© private ſtation, a life of eafe and 
« sbſcurity-is no reprdach; but a king 
© cannot prefer eaſe and Teiſore to the 
© painful labours of government with - 
« out infamy; he muſt live, not for 
© himfelf, but for thoſe he governs : 
< the leaſt fault he commits produces 


se infinite miſchief; for it diffuſes mi- 


« ſery through a whole people, and 
© ſometimes for many generations. It 
© ig his duty to humble the inſolence of 


© guilt, to ſupport innocence, and re- 


« preſs calumny. It is not enough to 
© abſtain from doing evil, he mulf ex- 
«© ert himſelf to the uttermoſt in doing 
good: neither will it ſuffice to do 
good as an individual; he muſt pre- 
vent the miſchief that others would 
do if they were not reſtrained. 
Think then of royalty, O my ſon! 
© as a ſtate, not of eaſe and ſecurity, 
4 but of difficulty and danger; and 
call up all thy courage to reſiſt thy- 
« ſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and 
« diſappoint flattery. i 
© While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, he 
ſeemed to glow with the divine ardour 
of inſpiration; and when he diſplayed 
the miſeries of royalty, Telemachus 
perceived in his countenance ſtrong ex- 
1 of pity. Royalty,“ ſaid 
, « when it is aſſumed to procure 
« ſelfiſh indulgences, degenerates into 
«© tyranny; when it is aſſumed to ful- 
« fil it's duties, to govern, cheriſh, ard 
protect, an innumerable people, as a 
© father protects, cheriſhes, and go- 
© yerns his children, it is a ſervitude 
© moſt laborious and painful, and re- 
< quires the fortitude and patience of 
4 heroick virtue. It is, however, 


s certain, that thoſe who fulfil the du- 


reſent, therefore, 


ren 
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* ties of government with diligence 
© andintegrity,ſhall here poſſefs all that 
the 22 of the gods can beſtow to 
er happineſs compleat!” 

While Telemachus: liſtened to this 
diſcourfe, jt ſunk- deep into his heart; 
it was engraven upon that living tablet, 
as the ſculptor engraves upon braſs the 
characters which he would tranſinit to 
the lateſt generation. It was an ema. 
nation of truth and wiſdom, that, like 
a ſubtle flame, pervaded the moſt (e. 
cret receſſes of his ſoul; it at once 
moved and warmed him; and he felt 
his heart, as it were, diſſolved by a 
divine energy not to. be expreſſed; by 
ſomething that exhauſted the fountain 
of life: his emotion was a kind of de- 
fire that could not be ſatisfied; an im. 
pulſe that he could neither ſupport nor 
reſiſt; a ſenſation exquiſitely pleaſing, 
and yet mixed with fuch pain as it was 
zmpoſſible long to endure. | 

After ſome time, it's violence abated, 
he breathed with more freedom, and 
he diſcovered in the countenance of 
Arceſius a ftrong likenefs of Laertes; 
he had alfo a confuſed remembrance of 
ſomething fimilar in the features of U- 
lyſſes, when he ſet out for the bege of 
Troy. | 

This remembrance melted him into 
tears of tenderneſs and joy: he wiſhed 
to embrace a perſon whom he now re- 
garded with revexence and affedion, 
and attempted it many times in vain, 
The ſhade, light and unſubſtantial, 


eluded his grafp, as the flattering ima 


ges of a gream deceive thoſe who ex- 
pect to enjoy them: the thirſty lip is 
ſometimes in purſuit of water that re- 
cedes before it; ſometimes the imag +» 
nation forms words which the tongue 
refuſes to utter; and ſometimes the 
hand is eagerly ſtretched out, but can 
graſp nothing, So the tender with of 
Telemachus could not be gratified; he 
beheld Arceſius, he heard him ſpeak, 
and he ſpoke to him; but to touch him 
was impoſſible. At length he en- 
quired who the perſons were that he 
faw round him. 

* You ſee,” ſaid the hoary fage, 
© thoſe who were the ornament of their 
© age, and the glory and happineſs of 
* mankind; the few kings who have 
© been worthy of dominion, and filled 
* the characters of deities upon earth. 
©. Thoſe whom you ſee not far diſtant, 
+ but ſeparated from them by that 
; * {mall 
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© ſmall cid Are allotted to much in- father, who inſiſted upon his right » 

© ferior glory; they were heroes in- the Greeks determined in, favqur of 

© deed, but the, reward of courage and * Ulyſſes, and Ajax flew himſelf. in 

© prowels-1s much-.leſs than that of “ deſpair. The marks of rage and in- 

* wiſdom, ; integrity, and benevo- . dignation are ſtill viſible in hiscqun- 
N * tenance: approach him not, my ſon, 


ee „ ot an nn Re 
Among thoſe heroes you ſee The ; for he will think you come to inſult 
« ſeus, whoſe countenance is not per- 5 the misfortune- that you ought to 1 
« fetly chearful: ſome ſenſe of bis pityz he has diſcovered us already, 3 
« misfortune, in plaeing too much : and he ruſhes inte the thick ade 1 
confidence in a falſe: and deſigning of the wood that is behind him to 1 
© woman ſtill remains; and he . ſtill - © avoid à ſight that is hateful to bis 1 
© regrets his having unjuſtly demanded * eyes., On the other fide. yon ſee. 
© the: death of his ſon Hypolitus at Hector, Who would have been inyin< | 4% 
„the hands of Neptune: how happy *. cible if the ſon of Thetis had lived | 1188 
5 had it been for Theſeus if he had © in another age. "Thy gliding ſhade, 111% 
© been leſs liable to ſudden anger! © is Agamemnon, whole countenance | 1 
© You ſee alſo Achilles, who, having * ſtill expreſſes a ſenſe of the perſidy orf 1 


* been mortally wounded in the heel by © Clytemneſtra. O my ſon! the mis 
Paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear: *- fortunes that have avenged, the im- 
* if he had been as eminent for wiſ- “ piety of Tantalus in his family ſtill 
dom, juſtice, and moderation, as make me tremble: the mutual en- 
© for courage, the gods would have mity of the two brothers, Atreus and 
© granted him a long reign; but.they -* Thyeſtes, filled the houſe of their 
© had compaſſion for the nations whom father with horror and death. Alast 
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© he would have governed by a natural © how is one crime, by a kind of dread- 8 | 1 


* ſucceſſian, after the death of Peleus 
© his father; and would -notleave them 
©. at the merey of the raſhneſs and pre- 
© ſumption of a man more eaſily irritat- 


© ed than the ſea by àtempeſt. The 
© thread of his life was cut ſhort by 


* 


the Fates; and he: fell as a flower 


*.but they were claimed alſo by your 


© ful neceflity, the cauſe of more! 


*. Agamemnon returned in triumph 
from the ſiege of Troy; but no time 
„was allowed him to enjoy in peace 
the glory he had acquired in war. 
„Such is the fate of almoſt all con- 
querors! All that you ſee have been 
great in battle; but they have neither 


at the fountain-head, and are ſatis- 


— 
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© ſcarce blown falls under the plough- but tl | bl 
© ſhare, and withers before the day is been amiable nor yirtuous, and they xe! 
© paſt in which it ſprung up. They © enjoy only the ſecond place in the 13 
made uſe of him only as they do of fields of Elyſium. W Ag 
torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh -* Thoſe who have reigned with juſ- 1 
© mankind. for their crimes; he was .* tice, and loved their people, are con- By 
the inſtrument by which they over- © fidered as the friends of the, gods: > i 
© threw. the walls of Troy, to puniſh .* while Achilles and Agamemnon, ſtill UA 
* the perjury of Laomedon, and the- full of their quarrels and their com- „ 
criminal deſires of Paris. When bats, are not perfect even here, but bl 
* this was done, they were appeaſed; :* retain their natural defects, and ſuffer BY 
and they were implored in vain, -* the infelicity they produce, Theſe 14 
© even by the tears of Thetis, to ſuf- heroes regret, in vain, the life that 1 
fer a young hero to remain longer they have loſt, and grieve at their 18 
_ © upon the earth, who was fit only to change from a ſubſtance to a ſhade: wo, 
© deftroy cities, to ſubvert kingdoms, but the kings who, with an equal | 17 
and to fill the world with confuſion +* hand, have diſpenſed juſtice and = 
© and trouble. e mercy, being purified by the divine li 
© You ſee another, remark able for light which n renovates 1 y? 
the ferocity of his countenance; that © their being, cel their wiſhes anti- 118 
is Ajax, the ſon of Telamong.and . © .cipated, and their happineſs com- 1178 
the couſia of Achilles: you cannot pleat. They look back upon the vain 12 
be ignorant of his glory in battle. tolicttude of mankind with compaſ- 5 
After the death of Achilles, he laid * fion, and deſpiſe the great affairs that 1 
* claim to his arms, which he ſaid * buſy ambition as the play of an in- 1 
- © ought not to be given to another; * fant: they drink of truth and virtue * 
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10 facilitate commerce amon 
__ -* jflands of Greece; but he forefaw the 
5 jnconveniences which would natural- 


182 


© fied; they ean fuffer nothing, either 

© fronmitheriſclves or others; they have 

no wants, nowiſhes, no fears; with 

6 reſpect to them all is finiſhed, except 
< their joy, which ſhall have no end. 


© The venerable figure you fee yon 


4 der is Inachus, who founded the 
kingdom of Argos. The character 
t of old age is tempered with ineffable 
6 meſs and majeſty; he moves with 
« a light and gliding pace, that re- 
© fembles the flight o a bird; and may 
© he traced by the flowers chat ſprin 
© up under bis feet; he holds a lyre + 
© jvory in his hand; and an eternal 
5 rapture impels him to celebrate the 
* wonders of the gods with eternal 
5 praiſe; his breath is a gale of fra- 
s grance, like the breath of the morn - 
ing in ſpring; and the harmony of 
© his yoice and his lyre might add to 
the felictty, not of Elyſium only, 
but Olympus. This is the reward 
© of his paternal affect ion to the people, 
* whom he furrounded with the walls 
© of a new <ity, and fecured in the 
< bleflings of fociety by legiſlation. 
Among thoſe myrtles, at a little 
£ diftance, yon ſee alſo Cecrops the 
Egyptian, the firſt ſ ign of A- 
4 thens, a city dedicated to the god - 
deſs of Wifdom, whoſe name it bears. 
«: Cecrops, by bringing excellent laws 
from Egypt, the great ſource from 
© which learning and good morals have 
= flowed through all Greece, ſoftened 
© the natural ferocity of the people that 
© he found in the ſcattered villages of 
Attica, and united them by the bands 
of ſociety, He was juſt, humane, 
and compaſſonate; he left his people 


jn affluence, and his family in a mo- 


* deft n for he was not will- 


* ing that his children ſhould ſucceed 
4 to his power, becauſe there were 
* others whom he judged more worthy 
© of the traſt. 5 a I 
But I muſt now ſhewyou Ericthon: 
you ſee him in that little valley. 
Exicthon was the firſt ho introduced 
© the uſe of ſilver as money, in order 


ly refult from his expedient. <* Ap- 
« ply yourſelves,”" ſays he to the peo- 
ple among whom he circulated his 
new coin, “ to accumulate natural. 
e riches; for they only deſerve the 


name. Cultivate the earth, that you 


TELEMACHUS, 


the. 


1 ay have wealth in <ora and wine 
an 
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oil and fruit: multiply yout 
flocks to the utmoſt, that you may 
be nouriſhed by their milk, and 
cloathed with their wool; and it wil 
then be impoſſible that you ſhould be 
poor. The increaſe even of your 
children will bethe increaſe of yout 
wealth, if you inure them early to 
diligence and labour; for the earth 
is inexhauſtible, and will be mon 
fruitful in proportion as it is culti. 
vated by more hands: it will reward 
* labour with boundleſs liberaluy; 
put to idlenefs it will be parfimoniouy 
t and ſevere. Seek principally, there. 
fore, for that which is truly wealth, 
as it ſupplies that which is truly 
te want. ake no zccount of money, 
s but as it is uſeful either to ſupport 
«. neceſſary wars abroad, or for the 
* purchate of ſuch commodities as ars 
% wantedat home; and, indeed, it is to 
6 be wiſhed that no commerce ſhould 
40 eee on in articles that can only 
** ſupport and gratify luxury, vanity, 
46 — floth. - My — ſaid th 
s wiſe Erifthon, who thought frequent 
< admonitien neceffary, I greatly 
fear that I have made you a fatal 
s preſent; I foreſee that this money 
s will excite avarice- and ambition, 
1 the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
e life; that it will produce innume- 
% rable arts, which can corrupt 
virtue and gratify- idleneſs; that it 
i .will deſtroy your reliſh for that happy 
„ firplicity-which is at ence the blcf- 
e ſing and the fecurity of life; and 
make you look with contempt upon 
«agriculture, the ſupport of our exiſt- 
4 ence, and the ſource of every valu· 
able poſſeſſion. But I call the gods 
„ townneſsthat I made youacquaiated 
« with money, a thing uſeful in it- 


. felf, in the integrity of my heart!” 


£ Erifthon, however, having lived to 
© ſee the miſchiefs that he dreaded come 
to pals, retired, overwhelmed with 
grief, to à defart mountain, whett 
© he lived to an extreme old age, in po- 


; verty and ſolitude, diiguſted with go- 


* vernment, and deploring the folly of 


„ mankind. _ ' 


+ © Not Jong afterwards, Greece be 


held a new wonder in Triptolemus, 
to whom Ceres had caught the art of 
* cultivating the earth, and of covering 


jt eve with a golden harreſt. 
4 ee induce, already sc. 
« quainted 


a 


TELEMACHUS. 


c quainted with corn, and the manner 
of multiplying it by ſeed; but they 


«© knew only the firſt rudiments of til- 


lage; and Triptolemus being ſent by 
Ceres, came with the plough in his 
hand, to offer the bounty of that 
« goddeſs to all who had ſpirit to ſur» 
© mount the natural love of reft, and 


« apply themſelves diligently to la- 


« bour. The Greeks foon learnt of 
« Triptolemus to part the. earth into 
«© furrows,, and render it fertile by 
© breaking up it's ſurface, The yel- 
© low corn ſoon ſtrewed the fields under 
© the ſickle of the reapers; and the wan» 
« dering. barbarians, that were dif- 
perſed in the foreſts of Epirus and 
« Etolia, ſeeking acorns for their ſub- 
+ fiftence, when they had learnt to 
© ſow corn, and make bread, threw off 
£ their ferocity, and ſubmitted to the 
© laws of civil ſociety. Triptolemus 
made the Greeks ſenſible of the plea- 
£4 fore that is to be found in that inde- 
© pendent wealth which a man derives 
£ from his own labour; and in the 
© poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries and 
* conveniences of life, the genuine pro- 
© duce of his own field. This abun- 
* dance, ſo imple and ſo blameleſs, 
+ ariſing from agriculture, recalled to 


© ther minds the counſel of Ericthon. 


© They held money in contempt,- and 
all other factitious wealth, which 
© has no value but in the vain imagi- 
nations of men; which tempts them 


© to plea ſures that are neither ſincere 


nor ſafe, and diverts them from that 
© labour which alone ſupplies all that- 
is of real value with innocence and 
liberty. They were now convinced 
* that a. paternal field; with a kindly 
* ſoil, and dilgent cultivation, was 
the beſt inheritance for thoſe that were 
© wiſely content with the fimple plenty 
© that contented their fathers, who, 
wanting nothing that was uſeful, de- 
* fired nothing that was vain. Happy 
* would it have been for the Greeks if 
.* they had ſteadily adhered to theſe 
— ſo fit t render 2 a7 
powerful, and ö ; and to in Ti 
and maintain — and active 
virtae, wich would have made them 
worthy of fuck bleſſings ] But, alas! 
* they began to admire falſe riches; by 
degrees they neglected the true, and 
they degenerated from this admirable 
* ſimplicity! O my ſon ! the ſcepere of 
* thy father ſhall one day deſcend to 


«a a a na an „ ala a „ 6 


into his breaſt} 


J $2 
thee: in that day remember to lead 
thy people. back to agriculture, te 
honour the art, to encourage thoſe 
that practiſe it, and to ſuffer no man 

either to live in idleneſs, or employ 
himſelf oply to propagate luxury and 
floth. Theſe men, who governed 
with ſuch . benevolence and wiſdom 

n earth, are here the favourites 

Heaven! They were, in compa- 
riſon with Achilles, and other he- 
roes wy excelled only in war, what 
the gentle and genial gales of ſpri 
are " the defolati - —— 
winter: and they now as far ſurpaſs 
them in glory as the ſun that gives 
the day ſurpaſſes, in r the 
moon that can only leſſen the dark 

neſs of the night. 33 
While 4 was thus ſpeaking, 


he perceived that Telemachus bad fixed 


his eyes upon a little grove of lautels, 
and a rivulet of pure water that was 
bordered with roſes, violets, lilies, and 


a thouſand other. odoriferous flowers, 


the vivid colours of which reſembled. 
thoſe of Iris, when ſhe deſcends upon 
earth with ſome me from the gods 
io men. He ſaw, in this delightful 
ſpot, an inhabitant of Elyſium, whom 
he knew te be Seſoſtris. There was 
now a majeſty in the appearance of this 
great prince infigitely ſuperiar to that 


which diſtinguiſhed him ypon the throne 


of Egypt: his eyes ſparkled with a di- 
vine radiance, that Telemachus could 
not ſtedfaſtly behold; and he appeared 
to have drank, even to exceſs, of im- 
mortality and joy; ſuch was the rap- 
ture, beyond all that mortals have the 
power to feel, which the divine Spirit, 
as the re ward of his virtue, had poured 


ſaid Telemachus to 


* 


© O my father! 


Arceſius, I know him; it is Seſoſtris, 


the wiſe and the good, whom I beheld 
7 not Jong fapee, upon this throne in 
© Egypt!'—* It is he, replied Arce- 


fus; © and in him you have an example 


of the boundleſs liberality with which 


good kings are rewarded by the gods: 
8 bt all the felicity which now over- 


.< flows his boſom, and ſparkles in his 
© eye, is nothing in compariſon of 


© what he would have enjoyed, if, in 
© the exceſs of proſperity, he had been 
c ſtill moderate and juſt. An ardent 


-© defireto abaſe the pride and inſolence 


£ of the Tyrians impelled him to take 
6 their city, This acquiſition kindled 
| | 2 Az 6 a deſire 


—— 
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© deſire of more, and he was ſeduced 
'© by the vain glory of a conqueror: he 
© ſubdued, or rather he ravaged, all 
Aſia. At his return into Egypt he 
© found the throne uſurped by his bro- 
© ther, who had rendered the beſt laws 


Jof the country ineffectual by an ini- 


'T'quitous adminiſtration. His con- 
1 of other kingdoms, therefore, 
< ſerved only to throw his own into 
© confuſion; yet he was ſo intoxicated. 


With the vanity of conqueſt, that he 
_ ,* harnaſſed the princes whom he ſub- | 
7 dued to his chariot. This was leſs 


*excuſable than all the reft; but he be- 


_ ame at length ſenſible of his fault, 
- © and aſhamed of his inhumanity. Such 
'* "©: was the fruit of his victories! and 


© the great Seſoſtris has left an example 
Jof the injury done by a conqueror 
to his country and himſelf, when he 


«© uſurps the dominions of others: this 


© degraded the character of a prince, in 


- its other reſpects ſo juſt and beneficent; 
and this has diminiſhed the glory 


© which'the gods intended for his re- 
I | 


gut ſeeſt thou not another made, 


my fon, diſtinguiſhed by a wound, 
and a lambent light that plays round 


„In like a glory? That is Dioclides, a 
*< King of Caria, who voluntarily gave 
up his life in battle, becauſe an oracle 


>< had foretold that, in a war between 


- © the Carians and the Lycians, the na- 


tion whoſe king thould be ſlain would 
'© be victorious; 


_- * Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe 


-© 'Jegiſlator, who, having inſtituted ſuch 


las as could not fail to render his 
©: people virtuous ' and happy, and. 


bound them by a ſolemn oath not to 
© violate them in his abſence, imme- 
& diately diſappeared, became a volun- 
© tary exile. 2 his country, and 
died poor and unnoticed on a foreign 
fſnore: that his people might, by that 
*© oath, be obliged to keep his laws in- 
© yiolate for ever. 
He whom thou ſeeſt not far off 
from theſe is Euneſimus, a king of 
© 'Pylos, and an anceſtor, of Neſtor. 
© During a peſtilence that deſolated the 
'© earth, and crouded the banks of 
© Acheron with ſhades newly diſmiſſed 
from above, he requeſted of the gods 
that he might be permitted to redeem 
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© the lives of his people with his own ! 
the gods granted his requeſt; and 
have here rewarded it with felicity 
and honour, in compariſon of which, 
all that royalty upon earth can be. 
ſtow is vain and unſubſtantial, like 
a ſhadow or a dream. * 
© That old man, whom you ſee 
crowned with flowers, is Belus. He 
reigned in Egypt, and eſpouſed An- 
chinoe, the daughter of the god Ni. 
lus, who fertilizes the earth with the 
flood that he pours over it from a ſe- 
cret ſource. He had two ſons, Da- 
nails, whoſe hiſtory you know; and 
Egyptus, from whom that mighty 
kingdom derives it's name. Belus 
thought | himſelf more enriched by 
the plenty which he diffuſed among 
his people, and the love that he ac- 
quired in return, than by all the le- 
vies he could have raiſed, if he had 
taxed them to their -utmoſt ability, 
Theſe, my ſon, whom you believe to 
be dead, theſe only are the living; 
thoſe are the dead who languiſh upon 
earth the victims of diſeaſe” and ſor- 
row! the terms are inverted, and 
ſhould be reſtored to their proper 
place. May the gods vouchſafe thee 
ſuch virtue as this life ſhall reward; 
a life which nothing ſhall embitter 
or deſtroy! But haſte now from this 
world, to which thou'art yet unborn: 
it is time the ſearch for thy father 
ſhould be renewed.” Alas, what 
ſcenes of blood ſhalt thou behold be- 
fore he is found ! What glory awaits 
thee in the fields of Heſperia! Re- 
member the counſels of Mentor; let 
theſe be the guide of 'thy life; and 
thy name ſhall be great to the utmoſt 


— 


limits of the earth, and the remoteſt 


c period of time!” | 
Such was the admonition of Arce- 


ſius; and he immediately conducted 


Telemachus to the ivory gate, that 


leads from the gloomy dominions of 
Pluto. Telemachus parted from him 


with tears in his eyes; but it was not 
poſſible to embrace him: and leaving 
behind him the ſhades of everlaſting 
night, he made haſte back to the camp 
of the allies, having joined the two 


: young Cretans in his way, who had 
accompanied him to the mouth of the 
cavern, and deſpaired of his return. 
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„ the mean time the chiefs 
FProf the army aſſembled, to 


I 0 .confider whether it was 
expedient to poſſeſs them- 
„ ſelves of Venuſium, a 
ſtrong town which Adraſ- 


tus had formerly taken from a neigh- 
bouring people, the Peucetian Apu- 


lians. They had entered into the al- 


liance that was formed againſt him, to 
obtain ſatisfaction for the injury; and 
Adraſtus, to ſoften their reſentment, 
had put the town as a depotit into the 
hands of the Lucanians; he had, how- 
ever, at the ſame time, corrupted the 
Lucanian garriſon and it's commander 
with money, ſo that he had ſtill more 
authority in Venuſium than the Luca- 


nians; and the Apulians, who had con- 


ſented that Venuſium ſhould be gar- 
-rifoned with Lucanian forces, were 
thus defrauded in the negociation. 

A citizen of Venuſium, whoſe name 
was Demophantes, had ſecretly offered 
to put the allies in poſſeſſion of one of 
the gates by night; an advantage which 
was of the greater importance, as 
Adraſtus had placed his magazine of 
military ſtores and proviſions in a 
neighbouring caſtle, which could not 
hold out againſt an enemy that was in 
poſſeſſion of Venuſium. Philectetes 
and Neſtor had already given their opi- 
nion, that this offer ſhould be accepted; 
and the reſt of the chiefs, influtneed by 
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their authority, and ſtruck with the 
facility of the enterprize, and it's im- 
mediate advantages, applauded their 
determination: but Telemachus, . as 
ſoon as he returned, exerted his utmoſt 
abilities to ſet it aſide. ds 

© 1 confeſs,” ſaid he, that if any 
man can deſerve to be ſurprized and 
deceived, it is Adraſtus, Who has 
practiſed fraud againſt all mankind: 
and I am ſenſible, that the ſurpiize 
of Venuſium will only put you into 
poſſeſſion of a town, which by right 
is yours already, becauſe it belongs 
to the Apulians, who are confede- 
rates in your expedition: I alſo ac- 
knowledge, that you may improye 
this opportunity with the greater 
pearance of juſtice, as Adraſtus, who 
has made a depoſit of the town in 
queſtion, has at the ſame time-cor- 
rupted the commander and the garri- 
ſon, to ſuffer him to enter it when. 
ever he ſhall think fit; and I am con- 
vinced, as well as you, that if yau 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to- 
day, you would.to-morrow be maſters 


of the neighbouring caſtle, in which 


Adraſtus has formed his magazine; 
and that the day following, this for- 
© midable war would be at an end. 
gut is it not better to periſh than ti 


conquer by means like theſe? Muſt 


«© fraud be counteracted by fraud? 
Shall it be ſaid that n 
? 1 g c v 
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© whis united to puniſh the perfidy of 
* Adraſtus, were themſelves perfidious! 
He can adopt the practices of A- 


© draftus without guilt, Adraſtus him- 


© felf is innocent, and our attempt to 


© puniſh him injurious, Has all Heſ- 


© peria, ſuſtained by ſo many colonies 
© of Greece, by ſo many heroes return- 
© ed from the ſiege of Troy, no other 
© arms to oppoſe the fraud and 3 
© of Adraſtus than treachery and fraud! 
© You have ſworn, by al that js moſt 
© facred, to leave Venuſium a depoſit in 


© the hands of the Lucanians: the Lu- 


© canian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupted 
© by Adraſtus, and I believe it to be 
© true; but this garriſon is ſtil] Luca- 
nian; it receives the pay of the Lu- 
© extiians, and has not yet refuſed to 


-© obey them; it has preſerved at leaſt 
© an appearance of neutrality ; neither 


© Adraftus nor his people have yet en- 
© tered it; the treaty is ſtill ſubſiſting; 
© and the gods have not forgotten your 


© oath. Is a promiſe never to be kept 


© Lyt when a plauſible pretence to 
© break it is wanting? Shall an oath be 
© fgered only when nothing is to be 
gained by it's violation? If you are 
© ſenſible to the love of virtue, and 
© the fear of the gods, have ye no re- 
gart to your intereſt and reputation? 
a bf you give ſo pernicious an example 
© to Mankind, by breaking your pro- 
* miſe, and violating your'oath, in or- 


© ger to put an end to a war, how many 


© wats will this impious conduR excite? 
© By which of our neighbours will you 
© yot be at once dreaded and abborred? 
and by whom will you afterwards be 
o truſted in the moſt pr necefſity ? 
9. What ſecurity can you give for your 
* faith when you defign to keep it? and 
* how will you convince your neigh- 
F'boure that you intend no fraud even 
© when you ate fincere? Shall this ſe- 
s curity be a ſolemn treaty? You have 
- en treaties under foot. Shall 
„t be an oath 7 Wilt they not know 
that you fet the gods at defiance, 
hen you can derive avy advantage 


from pei ? With to you, 
peace wilt be a fiate of no greater ſe- 
„ cority man war; for w you 
F< will be confidered as the opera- 


#F Horis of war, either ſeerer o avowed. 
5 You wilt be the conftant enemics of 
# aff who have the misfortune to be 
+ your neighbours. Every affair which 
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* fidence, will to you become imprec. 
© ticable; and you will never be able to 
* make ang Promiſe that can be be. 
© lieved. But there is yet another in. 
6 tereſt ſtill nearer and more preſſing, 
* which muſt ſtrike you, if you are not 
© loſt to all ſenſe of probity, and wholly 
* blind to your advantage; a conduct 
© ſo- perfidious will. be a canker in the 
very heart of your alliance, which it 
© muſt finally deſtroy. The fraud that 
« you are abont to practiſe againſt A. 
* drafſtus will inevitably render bim 
© victorious.” ; 

At theſe words the aſſembly demand. 
ed, with great emotion, how he could 
take upon him to affirm, that the alli. 
ance would be ruined by a meaſure that 
would procure them certain and imme. 
diate victory? How can you,” {aid 
he, © confide in each other, if you vio- 
© late the only bond of ſociety and con- 
© fidence, your plighted faith? After 
you have admitted this maxim, that 
© the laws of honeſty and truth may be 
violated to. ſecure a conſiderable ad- 
vantage, who among you will con. 

fide in another, when that other may 
ſecure 2 conßderable advantage by 
breaking his promiſe and defrauding 
you? And when this is the caſe, what 
will be your ſituation ?. which of you 
would not practi ſe fraud to preclude 
the fraudulent practices of his neigh- 
bour? What muſt become of an al- 
hance conſiſting of ſo many nations, 
each of which has a ſeparate intereſt, 
when it is agreed among them, in 2 
publick deliberation, that every one 
is at liberty to eircumventchis neigh- 
bour, and violate his engagements? 
Will not the immediate conſequente 
be, diſtruſt and diſſention; an impa- 
tienee to deſtroy each other, excited 
by the dread of being deſtroyed? A- 
_draftus __— nd need. to attack 
you; you will effe& his purpoſe up 
yourſelves, and juſtify — 
combined to puniſh. e 24% 
Ve mighty chiefs} renowned 

© magnanimmify and wiſdom, who go- 
© vert innumerable people with expe- 
© rzenced. command, deſpiſe not the 
© counſel of a youth... Whatever is your 
6 — or diſtreſs, your reſources 
© ſhould be diligence and virtue. Tree 
[3 
« 
0 
: 


fortitude can never_deſpaiy : but if 
—— ROOT 

and honour, youy retreat is cut of, 
and your cvin merynable ; 2 


TELEMACHUS. 


© never more eſtabliſh that confidence, 
+ without which no affair of impor» 
$ tance can ſucceed; you can neyer make 
' thoſe hold virtue ſacred, whom you 
have once taught to deſpiſe it. And, 
after all, what have you to fear ? 
Will not your courage conquer, with - 
out ſo baſe an auxiliary as fraud ? 
Are not your own powers, and the 
ſtrength of united nations, ſufficient? 
Let us fight, and if we muſt, let us 
die; but let us not conquer with the 
« loſs of virtue and of fame, Adraſtus, 
the impious Adraſtus, is in our po- 
ger; and nothing can deliver him but 
our participation of the. crimes that 
« expoſe him to the wrath of Heaven.” 
When Telemachus had done ſpeak - 
ing, he perceived that his words had 
carried eonviftion to the heart. He 
obſerved, that of all who were preſent, 
not one offered to reply; their thoughts 
were fixedz not indeed upon him, nor 
the graces: of his elocution, but upon 
the teuths that he had diſplayed. At 
firſt, all was ſilent aſtoniſhment, ex- 
preſſed only by the eountenanee; but 
after a ſhort time a confuſed murmur 
ſpread by degrees through the whole 
aſſembly; they looked upon each other; 
and all were impatient to declare their 
ſentiments, though every one was afraid 
to ſpeak firſt, It was expected that 
the chiefs of the army ſhould: give their 
opinion; and the venerable Neſtor, at 
length, ſpoke as follows. 
* The gods, O ſen of Ulyſſes! have 
s ſpoken by thy voice: Minerva, who 
« has fo oy infpired thy father, has 
+ ſuggeſted to thee the wiſe aud gene- 
* rous counſel which thou haſt given 
„to us. I think not of thy youth; 
for when T hear thee, Pallas anly is 
* preſent to my mind. Thou-baſt been 
Þ the advocate of virtve. The 
advantage withaut virtue is Toſs; 
without virtue; men are ſudden] 
© overtaken by the vengeance of their 


© enemies, they are diftruſted by their 


friends, abhorred by good men, and 


VT obnoxious to the righteous anger of 


{ the gods. Let us, then, leave Veny- 


ſium in the hands of the Lucanians, 


* andthink of defeating Adraſtus only 


© by our own magnanimity.? 4 
Thus Neſtor — — the whole 


aflembly applauded z but their eyes 


council began imme 


the Daynians. 
too generous and brave eaſily to enter- 


goddeſs that inſpired him lighten in his 
countenance. I | ; 
This queſtion . determined, the 
iately to debate 
another, in which Telemachus acquir- 
ed equal reputation. Adraſtus, with a 
perfidy and cruelty natural to his cha- 
rater, had ſent one Acanthus into the 
camp as a deſerter, who had undertaken 
to deſtroy the principal commanders. of 
the army by poiſon ;- and had a partieu- 
lar charge not to ſpare Telemachps, 
who was already become the terrot of 
elemachus, who was 


tain | ſuſpicion, readily admitted this 
wretch to his preſence, and treated him 
with: great kindneſs ; for having ſeen 
Ulyſſes in Sicily, he recommended him- 
ſelf by relating his adventures. Tele- 
machus took him under his immediate 
protection, and conſoled him under his 
misfortunes; for he pretended to have 
been defrauded, and treated with in- 
dignity, by Adraſtus. Telemachus, 
however, was warming and 2 
a viper iu his boſom, which his kind- 
neſs only could enable to deſtroy him, 
Acanthus had diſpatched another de- 
ſerter, whoſe name was Arion, from the 
camp of the allies to Adraſtus, with 
particular intelligence of it's ſituation 
and aſſurances that he would give poi- 
ſon to the chief commanders, particu- 
larly to Telemachus, the next day, at 
an n to 22 bad — 
invited as a 1 8ppered 

this man . and ſeized, as he 
was eſcaping from the camp; and, in 
the terror and confuſipn wy conſcious 
guilt, he confeſſed his treachery. A- 


.canthus was ſuſpected to have been his 


accomplice, becauſe à remarkable inti- 
macy had — n them 
but Acanthus, w Sreat courage, 
and was profonngly ſkilled in diſſunu- 
lation, made ſa artful a defence, that 
nothing could be 
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© the viceperents of the gods are to be 


* ſecured from danger.” 2 
-- © Fhis' horrid maxim, ſaid Tele- 
machus, this barbarous policy, is a 
diſgrace to human nature. Is the 


4 blood of men to be ſo lightly ſpilt? 


and are they to be thus wantonly de- 
* .ftroyed by thoſe who are ſet over them 
only for their preſervation? The gods 
have made you, to mankind, what the 
© thepherd is to his: flock; and will 
© you degrade yourſelves into wolves, 
and worry and devour thoſe whom 
vou ought to cheriſh and protect! 
© Upon your principles, to be accuſed 


© will ſend it,” ſaid he, © to Adraſtus. 
At the demand of his ring Acanthus 
turned pale; and Telemachus, who 
kept his eyes fixed upon him, perceived 
that he was in great confuſion. The 
ring being delivered Iwill ſend Po- 
* lytropus,” ſaid Telemachus, a'Ly. 
© canian- whom you well Know, to A. 
* draſtus, as a meſſenger” difpatched 
with private intelligence from you; 
and he ſhall produce this ring as a 
© token. If it is acknowledged by A. 
£ draftus, and by this means we dif. 
cover that you are his emiſſary, you 
* ſhall be put to death by torture; but 
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and to be guilty is the ſame thing; if you will now yoluntarily-confeſs 
and every one that is ſuſpeted muſt your guilt, we will remit the puniſh 
die. Envy and calumny will deftroy ©. ment it deſerves; and only banifhyou 
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© z3nnecence at pleafure; the oppreſſed *©.to ſome remote iſland, where every 
©. will be: facrificed- to the oppreſſor; 
and, in proportion as tyranny makes 
* kings diſtruſtfül, judicial murders 
will depopulate the ſtate. 
Telemachus uttered this remonſtrance 
with a vehemence and authority that 
gave it invincible force, and covered 
thoſe who gave the counſel: he had re- 
ved, with con fuſion. He perceived 
2t, and ſoftened his voice: As for my- 
ſelf, ſaid he, I am not ſo fond of 
© life as to ſecure it upon ſuch terms. 
bad rather Acanthus ſhould - be 
# wicked than Telemachus; and would 
© more willingly periſh by his treaſon, 
than deſtroy him ' unjuſtly while I 
doubt only of his crime. A king is, 
© by his office, the judge of his people; 
and his decifions ſhould be directed 
'© by wiſdom; juſtice, and moderation: 
© Jet me, then, examine Acanthus in 
© your preſen ce. v3 
Every one acquiĩeſced; and Telema- 
chus immediately queſtioned him con- 
cerning his connection with Arion; he 
preſſed him with a great variety of par- 
ticulatrs; and he frequently took occa- 


ſion to intimate a defign of ſending him 


back to Adraſtus as à deſerter: this, if 
Be bad really deſerted, would have 
alarmed him; for Adraſtus would cer - 
.tainly have puniſnied him with death; 
but Telemachus, who watched the ef- 
fett of this experiment with great atten- 
tion, perceived not the leaſt töken of 
fear; either in his countenance or his 
voice; and therefore thought it proba- 


Die that hewas guilty of the conſpi- 


"I - being able, dowerer, fully. to 
convict him, he demanded his ring. J 


© thing ſhall be provided for your ſub- 
© fiſtence.* Acanthus being now urged 
both by fear and hope, made a full con- 
feſſion; and Telemachus prevailed with 
the kings to give him his life, as he had 
promiſed it; and he was ſent into one 
of the Echinadtan iſlands, where he 
paſſed his days in ſecurity and peace. 

Not long afterwards, a Daunian af 
ohſcure birth, but of a daring and vio- 
lent ſpirit, whoſe name was Dioſcorus, 


came into the camp of the allies by 


night, and offered to aſſaſſinate Adral- 
tus in his tent. This offer it was in 
his power to make good; for whoever 
deſpiſes his own life, can command that 
of another. Dioſcorus.had no wiſh but 
for revenge. Adraſtus had forcibly 
taken away his wife, whom he loved to 
diſtraction, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf; and he had determin- 


ed either. to kill the tyrant; and recover 


his wife, or periſn in the attempt. He 
had received ſecret inſtructions how to 
enter the tent in the night, and had 
learnt that his enterpaize would be fa- 
voured by many officers in the ſervice: 
but he thought it would alſo be neceſ- 
ſary that the allies ſhould attack the 
camp at the ſame time; as the confuſion 
would facilitate his eſcape, and afford 


him; a fairer opportunity: to carry off 


OOO) ATA 
As ſoon as this man had made the 

confederate princes acquainted with his 

deſign, they turned towards Telema- 


* Chus, as referring implicitly to his de- 


ciſion-. The gods, ſaid be, who 

have preſerved us from traitors, for- 

bid us to employ them. It want 

© be our intereſt to reject treachery, - 
G 6 
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„oe had not ſofficient virtue to deteſt manders in motion. His helmet, co- 
it: if we ſhouldonce practiſe it againſt vered with horſe- hair that floated in the 
« others, our example would juſtify wind, already glittered upon his head; 


others in the practice of it againſt us; his cuiraſs diffuſed a new ſun-ſhine up- 
and then who among us will be ſafe? on the plainz and bis ſhield, the work 


« If Adraſtus ſhould avoid the miſchief of Vulcan, beſides it's natural beauty, 


c that threatens him, it will recoil vp- ſhone with a divine effalzence, which it 
© on ourſelves z the nature of war will derived from the ægis of Minerva, that 
be changed; military ſuill and heroick was concealed under it. In one hand he 


virtue will have no object; and we held a lance, and with the other he 


© ſhall ſee nothing but perſidy, treaſon, pointed out the poſts which the ſeveral 
© and aſſaſſination: we ſhall ourſelves divifions of the army were to occupy. 
experience their fatal effects; and de- Minerva had given a fire to his eye that 
ſerve to ſuffer every evil to which we was more than human, and animated 
© have given ſanction by our practice. I his countenance with an expreſſion of 
am therefore of opinion, that weought awful majeſty, that ſeemed to be an 
to ſend back this traitor to Adraſtus; earneſt of 718 He marched, and 
not for his ſake, indeed; but the eyes all the 3 confederacy, for- 


© of all Heſperia, and of all Greece, are getting their dignity and their age, fol- 


upon us, and we owe this teſtimony lowed him by an jrreſiſtible impulſe; 
© of our abhorrence of perfidy to them, their hearts were inacceſſible even to 
© and to ourſelves; we owe it alſo to envy; and every one yielded, with a 
the gods, for the gods are juſt.” ſpontaneous obedience, to him who was 


Dioſcorus was accordingly ſent away under the immediate, but invincible, 


to Adraſtus, who trembled at a review conduct of Minerva. There was now 


of his danger, and was beyond expreſ- nothing impetuous or precipitate in his 


fon amazed at the generoſity of his deportment ; he poſſeſſed himſelf with 


enemies; for the wicked have no idea the moſt placid tranquility and conde- 


of diſintereſted virtue. He contemplat- ſcending patience ; he was ready to hear 
ed what had happened with admiration, . every opinion, and to improve eve 
a ſeeret and involuntary praiſe; but he hint; but he ſhewed alfo the greate 
did not dare to applaud it openly, be- activity, vigilance, and forebght : he 
ing conſcious that it would condemn provided againſt the remoteſt contin - 


himſelf : it brought into his mind the gencies; he was neither diſconcerted . 


fraud and cruelty he had practiſed, with himfelf, nor di ſconceried others; he 
a painful ſenſe both of guilt and ſhame. excuſed all miſtakes; regulated all that 
He endeavoured to account for appear- was amiſs; and obviated. difficulties 
ances, without imputing to his enemies even in their cauſes, before they could 
ſuch virtue as he could not emulate: take effect: he exafted no unreaſonable 
and, while he felt himſelf indebted to ſervice, heleft every man at liberty, and 
them for his life, he could not think of enjoyed every man's confidence. When 
ingratitude without compunction; but he gave an order, he expreſſed himſelf 


in thoſe who are habitually wicked, re- with the greateſt plainneſs and perſpi- 


morſe is of ſhort duration. cuity ; he repeated it, to affft the ap- 

Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of prehenſion and memory of thofe who 
the allies perpetually increaſe, thought were to execute it: he conſulted all 
it abſolutely neceſſary to attempt ſome -- their looks while he was ſpeaking, to 
thing of importance againſt them im- know whether he was perfectly ander- 
wediately: as he found they muſt of ſtood; and he made them expreſs their 
neceſſity foil him in virtue, he could ſenſe of his orders in their uin words. 
only hope to gain the advantage of them When he had ſatished himſelf of the 
in arms; and therefore prepared to give abilities of the perſons he employed, 
them battle without delay. and perceived that they perfectly enter- 

The day of action arrived; and Au- ed into his views, he never diſmifſed 
rora had ſcarce ftrewed her roſes in the them without ſome mark of his eſteem 
path of the ſun, and-thrown open the and confidence: every one, therefore, 
ates of the eaſt before him, when Te- that was engaged in the .execution of 
emachus, anticipating the vigilance of his deſigns, was intereſted in the ſuc- 
experience and age, broke from the ſoft ceſs, from a principle of love to their 


embraces of Sleep, and put all the com- commander, whom 55 wiſhed, * 
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than all things; to pleaſe. Nor was their 
activity reſtrained by the fear of hav- 
ing misfortune imputed to them as a 
fault; for he blamed none that were 
unſuceeſsful. even by miſtake, if their 
intentions appeared to have been good. 

The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged 
the horizon with a 


with men and arms, and horſes and 


chariots were every where in motion. 


An almoſt infinite variety of ſounds 
pfoduced a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like 


that of the ſea, when a mighty tempeſt, - 


at thecommand-of Neptune, moves the 


world of waters to it's foundation; 


and Mars, by the din of arms, and the 


dreadful apparatus of war, began to 
ſcatter the ſceds of rage in every breaſt. 


Spears ſtood erect in the field as thick 
as corn that hides the furrows of the 
plough in autumn; à cloud of duſt 


aroſe in the air, whichähid both heaven 

and earth by degrees from the ſight of 

man; and inexorable Death advanced, 

with Confuſion, Horror, and Carnage, | 
WHEXE © 1 his hands relaxed; and the reins fall- 

The moment the firſt flight of arrows 

was diſcharged, Telemachus, lifting 


in his train. b 


up his hands and eyes to Heaven, pro- 
nounced. theſe words: O Jupiter, fa- 
ther both of gods and men! thou 
© ſeeſt juſtice on our ſide; and peace, 
© which we have not been aſhamed to 


tance, and would ſpare the blood of 
men. Againſt even this enemy; how- 
ever cruel; perfidious, and profane, 
we have no malice. Judge, therefore, 
detween him and us. If we muſt 
die, it is thy hand that reſumes the 
life it has given! If Heſperia is to be 


thy power, and the wiſdom of Mi- 
nerva, that ſhall. give us victory! 
The glory will be due to thee; for 
the fate of battle is weighed in th 
balance. We fight in thy behalf, 
for thou art righteous ; and Adraſtus 
is therefore morethy enemy than ours! 
If in thy behalf we conquer, the 
blood of a whole hecatomb ſhall 
ſmoke upon thy altars before the day 
is paſt! ä 
Ihen, ſhaking the reins over the 
fiery and foaming courſers of his cha- 
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riot, he ruſhed into the thickeſt ranks 


of the enemy. The firſt that oppoſed. 


- 


wing red, and the 
ſea ſparkled with the refſected fires of 
the riſing day; the plain was thronged 


ſeek : we draw the ſword with relue- 


delivered, and the tyrant, abaſed, it is 


TELEMACHUS:” \ 


him was Periander the Locrian: he was 

covered with the ſkin of a lion, which 
he had ſlain when he was travelling in 

Silicia; and he was armed, like Her. 
cules, with a club of enormous ſize; 

he had the ſtature and the ſtrength of à 

giant; and, as ſoqgn as he ſaw Telema- 

chus, he deſpiſed his youth, and the 

beauty of his countenance... Is it for 

thee, ſaid he, © effeminate. boy! to 
diſpute the glory of arms with us? 
Hence! and ſeek thy father in the 
© domintons of the dead!“ He ſpoke, 
and lifted his ponderous and knotted 
mace againſt him; it was ſtadded with 
ſpikes of ſteel, and had the appearance 
of a maſt. All that were near trembled 
at tis deſcent; but Telemachus avoid - 
ed the blow, and ruſhed upon his ene- 
my with a rapidity equal to the flight 
af an eagle. The mace falling upon 
the wheel of a charjot' that was near 
him, daſhed it; to pieces; and, before 
Periander could recover it, Telema- 
chus pierced his neck with a dart. The 
blood, which. guſhed in a torrent from 
the wound, inſtantly ſtifled his voice; 


ing upon the necks of his courſers, they 
ſtarted away with ungoverned fury. 
He fell from the chariot; his eyes were 
ſuffuſed with everlaſting darkneſs; and 
his countenance, pale and disfigured, 
was ſtill impreſſed with the agonies of 
death. Telemachus was touched with 
pity atthe fight, and immediately gave 
the body to his attendants; reſerving 
to himſelf; the lion's ſkin and mace as 
trophies of his victory. — OY 
He then ſought Adraſtus in the 
thickeſl of the battle, and overturned 
a crowd of heroes in his way: Hileus, 
who had. harnefled to his chariot two 
courſers bred in the vaſt plains that 
are watered by the Aufidus, and ſcarce - 
ly inferior to thoſe of the ſun; Demo- 
leon, who, in Sicily, had almoſt rivalled 
Eryx in. combats with the ceſtus; Cran- 
tor, who had been the hoſt and the friend 

of Hercules, when he paſſed through 
Heſperia, to puniſh the villainies of 
Cacus with death; Menecrates, who, 
in wreſtling, was ſaid to have rivalled 
Pollux; Hypocoon the Salapian, who, 
in managing the horſe, had the grace 
and dexterity of Caſtor; the mighty 
hunter Eurymedes, who was almoſt 
ſtained with the blood of bears and 
wild boars that he flew upon the frozen 
ſummits 


fummits of the Appenines, and yho 
was {aid to have been ſo great a fa- 
vourite of Diana, that ſhe taught him 
the uſe of the bow herſelf; Nicoftratus, 
-who had conquered a giant, among the 
rocks of Mount Garganus, that vo- 
mited fire; and Eleanthus, who was 
betrothed to Pholoe, a youthful 3 
the daughter of the god that pours the 
River Liris from his urn. 
She had been promiſed, by her father, 
to him who ſhould deliver her from a 
winged ſerpent which was bred on the 
borders of the ſtream, and which an ora- 
ele had predicted ſhould in a few days 
devour her. Eleanthus, for the love of 
'PhoJoe, undertook to deſtroy the monſter, 
and ſucceeded; but the Fates witheld 
from him the fruits of his victory; and, 
while Pholoe was preparing for their 
union, and expecting the return of her 
hero with a render the timid joy, ſhe 
learned that he had followed Adraſtus 
to the war, and that his life was cut off 
by an untimely ſtroke.” Her ſighs were 
wafted N the ſurrounding woods and 
mountains upon every gale; ber eyes 
'overflowed wie ward? che habits 
which ſhe had been wreathing into gar- 
lands were neglected: in the diſtrac- 
tion of her grief ſhe accuſed” Heaven 
bf injuſtice; but the gods beheld her 
with compaſſion ; and, accepting the 
prayers of her father, put an end to her 
diltrefs. Her tears flowed in ſuch 
abundance; that ſne was ſuddenly 
changed into a fountain, which, ir 
length, mingled with the parent ſtream: 
but the waters are ſtill bitter; no her- 
bage bloſſoms upon the banks; and 
no tree but the cypreſs refreſhes them 
with a ade. 800 
In the mean time, Adraſtus, who 
learned that Telemachus was ſpreading 
terror on every ſide, went in ſearch of 
him with the utmoſt ardour and impa- 
tience. He hoped to find him an eaſy 
conqueſt, as he had' yet ſcarcely ac- 
quired the full ſtrength of a man: the 
tyrant did not, however, truſt wholly 
to this advantage, but took with him 
thirty Daunians of uncommon” bold- 
_ neſs, dexterity, and ſtrength,” to whom 
he had promiſed great rewards for kill- 
ing Telemachus in any manner. If 
at this time they had met, and the thirty 
Daunians had ſurrounded the chariot 
of the young hero, while Adraſtus had 


attacked him in front, he would 80 | 


:ly have been cut off without difficulty; 
dut Minerva turned this formidable 
band another way. 

Adraſtus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed 
the voice and figure of Telemachus 
among a crowd of combatants that were 


engaged in à ſmall hollow at the foot 


of a hill, ruſhed to the ſpot, that he 
might ſatiate his revenge; but, inſtead 
of Teleswachus, he found Neſtor, who, 
:with a feeble hand, threw ſome random 
ſhafts'that did no execution. Adxaſtus, 
in the rage of diſappointment, would 
inftantly hate ſlain him, if a trop af 
Pylians had not ſurrounded their king. 
And now a multitude of arrows ob- 
ſcured the day, and covered the con- 
tending armies like a cloud; nothing 


was to he' heard but the groans of 


death, and the claſhing armour of thoſe 
that ſell: the ground was loaded with 
mountains of the flain, and deluged 
with rivers of blood. Mars and Bel- 
lona, attended by the infernal Furies, 


and cloathed in garments that dropped 


with gore, enjoyed the horrors of the 
battle, and animated the combatants 
with new fury. By thefe relentleſs 


deities, enemies to man, Pity, generous 
Valour; and mild Humanity, were 


dfiven- from the field; and Slaughter, 


Revenge, Deſpair, and Cruelty, raged 
'amidft the tumult without controul. 


Minerva, the'wiſeand invincible, ſnud- 


dered, and turned with horror from the 


ſcene. 65 


Philoctetes, in the mean time, though 


he walked, with difficulty, with the 
ſhafts of Hercules, limped to the aſſiſ- 


tance of Neſtor with all his might. 


Adraſtus, not being able to penetrate 


the guard of Pyhans that ſurrounded 
him, laid many of them in the duſt. 
- He flew Etefilaus, who was ſo light of 


foot that he ſcarcely imprinted” the 
ſand 3 and, in his own country, left the 
rapid waves of Eurotas and Alpheus 
behind him + he overthrew alſo Euti- 
phron, who exceeded Hylas in beauty, 
and Hypolitus in the chace; Pterelaus, 
who had followed Neftor to the ſiege of 
Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for 
his proweſs and valour; 'Ariſtogiton, 
who, having bathed in the River Ache- 
lous, was fail to have received from 


the deity of the ſtream the ſecret gift 


of aſſuming whatever form he deſired, 
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agility that eluded the 3 graſp; 

but Adraſtus, by one ftroke of his lance, 
rendered him motionleſs for ever; and 
his ſoul ruſhed from the wound with 
his blood. > ale 312 
Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his 
commanders fall under the cruel hand 
of Adraftus, as ears of corn, ripened 
into a golden harveſt, fall before the 
fickle of the reaper, forgot the danger 


to which, tremulous and feeble with 


age, he expoſed himſelf in vain: his 
attention was wholly fixed upon his 
ſon Piſiſtratus, whom be followed with 


his eye, as he was bravely ſuſtaining , 


the party that defended his father, But 
now the fatal moment was come when 
Neſtor was once more to feel the infeli- 
City of having lived too long. | 
Pikfratos made a ftroke againſt A- 
draſtus with his lance, fo violent, that, 
if the Daunian had not avoided- it, it 
muſt have been fatal. The aſſailant, 
having miſſed his blow, ſta with 
it's force; and, before he could recover 
his ' poſition, Adraſtus wounded: him 
with a javelin in the belly :. his bowels, 
in a torrent of blood, followed the wea- 
: ; his colour faded like a flower that 
is broken from it's root; his eyes be- 
came dim, and his voice faltered, Al- 
cus, his governor, who fought near 
him, ſuſtained him as he fell; and had 
=_ time to place him in the arms of 
is father bels he expired. He looked 
up, and made an effort to give the laſt 
token of his tenderneſs; but, having 
opened his lips to ſpeak, the ſpirit flued 
with his breath. A | 
Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraf- 
tus by Philoctetes, who ſpread carnage 
and horror round him, ſtill ſupported 
the body of his ſon, and preſſed it in 
an agony to his boſom. The light was 
now hateful to his eyes; and his paſ- 
ſion burſt out in exclamation and com- 
plaint: Wretched man!* ſaid he, to 
have been once a father, and to have 
6 lived fa long Wherefore, O inex- 
© orable Fates! would you not take my 
© life when I was chacing the Caly- 
©*Jonian boar; ſailing. in the expedi- 
© tion to Colchos; or courting danger 
© in the firſt fiege of Troy? I ſhould 
© then have died with glory, and taſted 
© no bitterneſs in death. I now lan- 
6 guiſh with age and ſorrow; I am 


no ferble and deſpiſed; I live only 
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no medicine could cure. 


EI EMAcHus. 


and who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and to ſuffer, and have ſenſibility only for 


© afflition -O my fon! O my dear 
© ſon Piſiſtratus! when I loſt thy bro. 
© ther Antilochus, I had ftill thee to 
comfort me; but I now have thee no 
more! I poſſeſs nothing; and can re- 
cerve no comfort! With me all is at 
an end; and even in hope, that only 
ſolace of human miſery, I have no 
portion! — O my children ! Antilo. 
chus and Piſiſtratus ! I feel this day 
as if this day I had loſt ye both; and. 
the firſt wound in my heart now 
bleeds afreſh ! Alas! I hall ſee you 
no more! Who ſhall cloſe my eyes 
when I die? and who ſhall colle& 
my aſhes for the urn ?—Thou haſt 
died, O my dear Piſiſtratus! like thy 
brother, the death of a hero; and to 
die is forbidden only to me!* - 
In this tranſport of grief he would 
have killed himſelf with a javelin that 
he held in his hand; but he was pre- 
vented by thoſe ' who ſtood by. 
body of his ſon was forced from his 
arms; and, ſinking under the conflict, 
he fainted: he was carried, in a ſtate 
of inſenſihility, to his tent; where ſoon 
after reviving, he would have returned 
to the combat, if he had not, by a gentle 
force, been reſtrained. 1 
In the mean time, Adraſtus and 
Philoctetes were mutually in ſearch f 
each other: their eyes ſparkled like 
thoſe of the leopard and the lion when 
they fight in the plains that are watefed 
by the Caifter; their looks were ſa- 


vage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and 


unrelenting vengeance; every lanee 
that they diſmiſſed was fatal; and the 
ſurrounding warriors. gazed at them 
with terror. At laſt, they got ſight of 
each other; and PhiloRetes applied one 
of thoſe dreadful arrows to his bow 


vhich, from his hand, never miſled the 


mark; and which inflicted a woundthat 
But Mars, 
who favoured the fearleſs cruelty of 
Adraſtus, would not yet ſuffer him to 
periſh ; it was the pleaſure of the god 
that he ſhould prolong. the horrors of 
the war, and increaſe « number of the 
dead; and he was ftill neceſſary to Di- 
vine Juſtice for the puniſhment of 


man. 


Philoctetes, at the very moment when 
he was fitting the ſhaft againſt Adraſ- 
tus, was himſelf wounded with a lance: 
the blow was given by Amphimachus, 

. 


— 


1 Lucanian, more beautiful than 
— who, among all the com - 
manders at the ſiege of Troy, was ex- 
celled in perſon only by Achilles. Phi- 
loctetes, the moment he received the 
wound, diſcharged the arrow at Am- 
himachus. The weapon trans fixed his 
Learns the luſtre of his eyes, ſo beauti- 
fally black, was extinguiſhed, and 
they were covered with the ſhades of 
death: his lips, in compariſon of which 
the roſes that Aurora ſcatters in the 
horizon are pale, loſt their colour; and 
his countenance, ſo blooming and 
lovely, became ghaftly and-disfigured. 
PhiloRetes himſelf was touched with 
compaſſion; and, When his body lay 
weltering in his blood, and his treſſes, 
which might have been miſtaken for 
Apollo's, were trailed in the duſt, every 
one lamented his fall. Lepage 


PhiloRetes, having ſlain Amphima-. 


chus, was himſelf obliged to retire from 
the field: he became Leble by the loſs 
of blood; and he had exerted himſelf 
ſo much in battle, that his old wound 
became painful, and ſeemed ready to 
break out afreſh; for, notwithſtanding 
the divine ſcience of the ſons of Æſcu- 
lapius, the cure was not perfect. Thus 
exhauſted, and ready to fall upon the 
heaps of the lain that ſurrounded him, 
he was borne off by Archidamas, who 
excelled. all the Oebalians that he 
brought with him to found the city of 
Petilia in dexterity and courage, juſt 


at the moment when Adraſtus might, 


with eaſe, have laid him dead at his 
feet. And now the tyrant found none 
that dared to reſiſt him, or retard his 
victory: all his enemies were either 
fallen or fled; and he might / juſtly be 
reſembled. to a torrent is havin 
overflowed it's bounds, -ruſhes on wit 
e impetuoſity, and 1 
A the harveſt: and the flock, - the 
ſhepherd and the village, together. 

_ Telemachus heard the ſhouts of the 
victors at a diſtance; and ſaw his peo- 
ple flying before Adraftus with diſor- 
der and precipitation; like a timid 
bind, that, purſued by the hunter, tra- 
verſes the. plain, ruſhes through. the 
foreſt, leaps the precipice, and plunges 
into the flood. A groay iflued from 
his breaſt, and his eyes ſparkled with 
indignation: he quitted the ſpot where 


he had long fought with-ſo much dan- - 


gr and glory, and haſted to ſuſtain his 


TELEMAC Rus. „ 
party 3 he advanced, covered with che 


ood of a multitude whom he had ex- 
tended in the duſt; and in his way 
he gave a ſhout that was at once heard 
by both armies. - a 

Minerva had communicated 'akind 


of nameleſs terror to his voice; which 


the neighbouring mountains retarned. 
The voice even of Mars was never 
heard louder in Thrace, when he called 
up the infernal furies, War and 


Death. The ſhout of Telemachus ani- 


mated his people with new cou 
and chilled his enemies with fear. 
Adraſtus himſelf was moved, and 


-bluſhed at the confuſion that he felt. 


A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him 
2 ſecret horror; and he was adtust- 

rather by deſpair than courage 
his trembling knees thrice bent un- 
der him, and he thrice drew back, 
without knowing what he did; bis 


. countenance faded to a deadly pale, 


and a cold ſweat covered his body g 
his voice became hollow, tremulo 
and interrupted ;. and a kind of ſullen 
fire gleamed in his which - 
ed to be ftarting from their fo 

All his motions had the ſudden vio- 
lence of a convulſion; and he looked 
like Oreftes when he was poſſeſſed 
the Furies. He now began to believe 
there were gods; he fancied-that he 
ſaw them denouncing vengeance; aud 


that he heard a hellow; voice ſuing 
from the depths of hell, and calling 


him to everlaſting torment. Er 
thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe chat 


a divine and inviſible hand was raiſed 


againſt him, and that it would cruſh 
him in it's deſcent. Hope was en- 
tinguiſhed in his breaſt; and his cou- 


rage fled as light flies when the ſun 


plunges in the deep, and the earth is 
enveloped in the ſhades of night. 
Adraſtus, whoſe tyranny would al. 


ready have been too long, if the earth 


had not needed fo ſevere a —_ the 
impious Adraftus, had now filled up 


the meaſure of his iniquity, and his 


hour was come. He ruſhed forward 
to meet 'his fate with a- blind fury, 
which horror, remorſe, indignation, 
and deſpair, united to inſpire. At the 


| firſt ſight of Telemachus, he thought 


that-Avernus opened at his feet, and 


the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared to 


receive him: he uttered a cry of terror, 
and his mouth continued open, but he 
| was 
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ns unable to ſpeak; like a man terri- ( tribution has overtaken me! It js 
mis fortune only that opens our eyes 
to truth: I now-ſee it; and it con. 
demns me But let an unhappy prince 
bring thy father, now diſtant from 
his country, to thy remembranee, aud 


ned with a frightful dream, who makes 
nan effort to complain, but can articu- 


late nothing. He diſcharged a lance 


at Telemachus with tremor and pre- 
cipitation; but Telemachus, ſerene 
and fearleſs as the friend of Heaven, 
covered himſelf with his-buckler; and 
Victory ſeemed to overſnadow bim with 
ber wings, and ſuſpend. a crown over 
his head : in his eye there was ſome- 
thing that expreſſed at once courage 
and e ay and, ſuch was his 
apparent ſuperiority to danger, that he 
might have been taken for Minerva 
\ herſelf. He turned afideithe lance that 
vas thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, 
ho inſtantly drew bis ſword, that he 
might prevent Telemachus from diſ- 
charging his lance in return: Tele- 
. machus, therefore, relinquiſhed his 
ſpear; and, ſeeing the fward of Adraſ- 
tus in his hand, immediately unſheath- 
;ed his own. 1 + 1 tba; 
When the other combatants.on each 
ide ſa w them thus cloſely engaged, they 
laid down their arms; and, fixing their 
eyes upon them, waited iD ſilence for 
the event that would determine the 
war. Their ſwords: flaſhed like the 
bolts of Jove, when he tbhunders from 
the ſky; and their poliſned armaur re- 
ſounded with the ſtrokes. They ad- 
vanced, retired, ſtopped, and ſprung 
ſuddenly up; till at length eloſing, each 
ſeized his antagoniſt. at the ſame mo- 
„ment. The claſping ivy leſs cloſely 


Fl 


embraces: the elm, than theſe comba- - 


Adraſtus was undiminiſhed hut that 
of Telemachus was not yet mature. 
Adraſtus frequently endeavoured to 
.furprize: and ſtagger him by a ſudden 
and violent effort, but without ſueceſs: 
he then endeavoured to ſeiae his. ſword; 
but, the moment be .relinquithed his 
(graſp for that purpoſe, Telemachus 
"fred, him from the ground, and laid 
him: at his feet. In this dreadful mo- 
ment, the wretch,.who.had:ſo:long de- 
fied the gods, betrayed an unmanly fear 
of death: he was, aſhamed to beg his 
life; yet, not able to ſuppreſs his deſire 
to live, he endeavoured to move Tele- 
„ machus with compaſſion. O ſon:of 
U lyſſes !“ ſaid he, I now acknow- 
© ledge: that there are gods, and that 
tothe gods are juſt : their righteous re- 


touch thy breaſt with compaſſion 


Telemachus, who kept the tyrant 
under him with his knee; and had 
raiſed his ſword to diſpatch him, ſu- 
ſpended the blow. I fight, ſaid he, 
: © only for victory and for peace; not 
for vengeance, nor. for blood! Lie, 
then; but live to atone for the wrongs 
you have committed; reftare the do. 
© minions. yow-have uſurped; and eſta. 
e bliſh juſtice and tranquillity upon 
the coaſt of Heſperia, which you have 
ſo long polluted by cruelty and fraud: 


live, from henceforth, a convert 


to 


truth and virtue] Learn, from your 
defeat, that. the gods are juſt; and 
that the wicked are miſerable; that 
to ſeek happineſs in violence and de- 
c ceit is to enſure diſappointment; and 
that there is no enjoyment like the 
cCconſtant exerciſe of integrity and be. 
-© nevolence!; As a pledge of your ſin- 

< cerity, = us your ſon Metrodorus, 

e 


and. tu 
+ 4 hoſtages. £17 84 


ve chiefs of your nation, for 


. -+ Telemacbus then ſuffered Adraſtus 
to riſe; and, not ſuſpecting his infin- 
-.cerity, offered him his hand. But the 
tyrant, in this unguarded moment, per- 
* threw a ſhort javelin at him, 
which he had hitherto kept concealed: 
the weapon was ſo keen, and-»+thrown 
tants each other. The ſtrength of with ſuch dexterity and ſtrength, that 


zit would have pierced the armour 


of 


Telemachus, if it had not been of di. 
vine temper; and Adraſtus, wo _ 
or ſe⸗ 


without arms, placed himſelf, 


..curity, behind a tree. Telemach 


vs 


then cried out Bear witneſs, Dauni- 
ans, the victory is ours! The life of 
your king vas mine by conqueſt, and 


it is now forfeited by treachery. He 
that fears not the gods is afraid 


of 


death: he that fears the gods can fear 
nothing elſe!' He advanced haſtily 
towards the Daunians as he ſpoke;- and 


made a ſign to his people that were on 


the other ſide of the tree, where Adraſ· 
tus had taken refuge, to cut off his re- 


treat. The tyrant, perceiving his ſitua- 


tion, would have made a deſperate effort 


to force his way through the: Cretan 


83 
1 


but 


Erne „ 
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but Telemachus, ruſhing upon him 


ſudden and ĩrreſiſtible as the bolt which 
the father of the gods launches from 


the ſummit of Olympus to deſtroy the 
guilty, ſized, him with his victorious 


* 


hand, and laid him proſtrate in the duſt, 
as the northern tempeſt levels the har - 
reſt, not yet ripe for the fickle, The 


the perfidfous tyrant again attempięd 


\ 


vitor was then deaf to entreaty; though 


to abuſe the goodneſs of his heart x we - 1 
plunged the ſword in his breaſt; and 17 
diſmiſſed his ſoul to the flames of 
Tartarus, the juſt puniſhment of his 
crimes ! | 


—— 
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BOOK XXI. 


HE Daunians, as ſoon as 
Adraſtus was dead, in- 
1 ſtead of deploring their 
defeat, and the loſs of 


their chief, rejoiced in- 


| - their deliverance; and 
gave their hands to the allies in token 
of peace and reconciliation, Metro- 
dorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, whom the 
tyrant had brought up in the principles 
of diffimulation, injuſtice, and cruelty, 


1 fled : but a flave, who 
a 


d been the confidante and com- 
jon of his vices, whom he had en- 
chized and loaded with benefits, 

and to whom alone he truſted in his 
fight, thought only how he might im- 


prove the opportunity to his own ad- 
. vantage; he therefore attacked him 


behind as he fled ; and, having cut off 
his head, brought it into the camp of 
the allies, hoping to receive a great re- 
ward for a crime which would put an 


end to the war: the allies, however, 


were ftruck with horror at the fact, and 
put the traitor to death. 

Telemachus, when he ſaw the head 
of Metrodorus, a youth of great beauty 
and excellent endowments, whom the 
Jove of pleaſure and bad examples had 
corrupted, could not refrain from tears. 


What an inſtance, ſaid he, of the 


© miſchief of proſperity to a young 
prince! The greater his elevation, 


and the keener his ſenſibility, the 


--# 


more eaſy and the more certain is his 
* ſeduftion from virtue! And what 
© has now happened to Metrodorus, 
* might, perhaps, have happened to 
me, if I had not been favoured by the 
« gods with early misfortune and the 
* counſels of Mentor.“ 
The Daunians being aſſembled, re- 
uired, as the only condition gf peace, 
that they ſhould be permitted to chuſe 
a king of their own nation, whoſe vir- 


tues might remove the / diſgrace which 


Adraſtus had brought royalty ; 
they were thankfal is ha . = 
had cut him off; they came in crowds 
te kiſs the hand of Telemachus, as the 
inſtrument of Divine Juſtice; and they 
celebrated their defeat as a triumph, 
Thus the power which threatened all 
Heſperia, and ftruck united nations 
with. terror, fell in a moment, totally 
and for ever! So the ground that it 
gradually undermined, in appearance 
maintains it's ſtability ; the flow pro- 
greſs of the work below is diſregarded 
or deſpiſed; nothing ſhakes, nothing 
is broken, and, in appearance, nothing 
is weak; yet the ſecret ſupport is cer - 
tainly, though inſenſibly, deſtroyed; 
and the moment at laſt arrives when 
the whole falls at once into ruin, an 

nothing remains but an abyſs, in which 
the ſurface, and all that covered it, is 
ſwallowed up. An illegal authority, 
however founded, is gradually 5 

ä Vert 


yerted by fraud and cruelty; it is gazed 
at with admiration 'and terror, and 
every one trembles before it, till the 
moment when it ſinks into nothing: 
it falls by it's own weight, and it can 
riſe no more, for it's ſupport 1s not only 
removed, but annihilated; juſtiee and 
integrity are wanting, which alone can 
produce confidence and love. 

On the next day, the chiefs of the 
army aſſembled to give the Daunians a 
king, They ſaw the two camps inter- 
mingled by an amity ſo ſudden and un- 
expected, and the two, armies, as it 
were, incorporated into one, with in- 
finite pleaſure. Neſtor, indeed, could 
not be preſent; for the death of his 
ſon was more than the weakneſs of age 
could ſupport: he ſunk under this 
misfortune, in the decline of life, as a 
flower ſinks under the ſhowers of the 
evening, which was the glory of the 
field when Aurora firſt gave the day; 
his eyes continually overflowed from 
an inexhauſtible ſource ; the lenient 
hand of Sleep cloſed them no more; 
and the ſoothing proſpects of hope, in 
which miſery itſelf can rejoice, were 
cut off. All food was bitter to his 
taſte, and light was painful to his eye; 
he had no wiſh-but to be diſmiſſed from 
life, and covered with the veil of eter- 
nal darkneſs. © The voice of friendſhip, 
ſoothed and expoſtulated in vain; for 
even kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as 
the richeſt dainties are diſguſtful to the 
fick. To ſoft condolance, and tender 
expoſtulation, ' he anſwered only by 
ſounds of inarticulate ſorrow; -yet. he 
was ſometimes heard to break out into 
paſſionate exclamations alone. 0 
Piſiſtratus !* he would ſay; O my 
* ſon! thou calleſt me, and I will fol- 
© low thee: thou haſt made death wel- 
© come; and I have no wiſh but once 
more to behold thee upon the borders 
* of the Styx! After ſuch burſts of 
grief, he would paſs whole hours in 
ſilence, except that, lifting up his hands 
and eyes to Heaven, groans would in- 
voluntarily eſcape him. . G11 

In the mean time, the princes-that 
were aſſembled, waited impatiently for 
Telemachus, who ſtill continued near 
the body of Piſiſtratus, burning the 
richeſt perfumes, ſcattering flowers 
over it with a liberal hand, and ming- 
ling the fragrant ſhower with his tears. 


f Lan our firſt meeting at Pylos, our 
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O my dear companion l' ſaid he, 


197 % 
journey to Sparta, and our meeting 
on the coaſt of Heſperia, be forgot- 
ten? How many obligations am 1 
under to thee! How tenderly did 1 


love thee! and how faithfully was 
my love returned! I knew thy va- 
lour; it would have rivalled the 


© greateſt heroes of Greece: but, alas! 
© it has deſtroyed thee! it has, indeed, 


© conſecrated thy name; but it has im- 


« poveriſhed the world! We have loſt - 
© the-virtues that would have been 
© equal to thoſe of thy father; another 
* Neſtor, whoſe wiſdom and eloquence 
« would, in future times, have been 


the pride and admiration of Greece l 


That ſoft perſuaſion was already up- 
on thy lips, which, when Neſtor 


£6 ks, is- irreſiſtible; that native 
= 5 irreſiſtible; at native 


ny and truth, that gentle ex- 
c poſtulation, which ſoothes anger into 
peace; and that authority, which 
equanimity and wiſdom neceſſarily - 
acquire, were already thy own! To 
thy voice every ear was attentive, and 
every heart was inclined to approve 
thy judgment! Thy words, plain 
and artleſs, diſtilled upon the — 
as the dews of Heaven diſtil upon the 
riſing herbage of the field! In thee 
how many bleſſings, within a few - 
hours, did we poſſeſs ! with thee how 
many bleſſings have we now loſt for 
ever! Piſiſtratus, whom but yeſter- 
day I claſped to my breaſt, is now - 
inſenſible to my friendſhip; and a 
mournful remembrance of him 1s 
all that remains! If, inſtead of our 
cloſing thy eyes, thou had eloſed the 
eyes of Neſtor, the gods would have 
ſpared him this ſight of anguiſh and 
horror; and he would not have been 
diſtinguiſhed among fathers by uner- 
ampled calamity !* 
Aker theſe exclamations of tender= 
neſs and pity, Telemachus ordered the 
blood to be waſhed from the wounded 
ſide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be 
laid upon a purple bier. Upon this 
bed of death bis head reclined, and his 


countenance pale; he reſembled a young 


tree, which, having covered the eartn 

with it's ſhade, and ſhot up it's branches 
to Heaven, is cut down with the axe by - 
an untimely ſtroke; it is ſevered at 
once from it's root, and from the Earth, 
a prolifick mother, that cheriſhes her 
offspring in her boſom | The branches 
languiſh, and the verdure fades; it is 


no longer ſelf · ſupported; itfalls to the 
; 2C ground; 
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ound; and it's ſpreading honours, 


1 at concealed the ſky, are ſtretched, 
withered, and ſapleſs, in the duſt: it is 


no more a tree, but = lifeleſs trunk; it 
aſpires, and is graceful no more! Thus 


fallen, and thus changed, Piſiſtratus 
' was now borne to the funeral - pile, at- 


tended by a band of Pylians, moving 


with a flow and mournfol pace, their 


arms reverſed, andtheireyes, RO 
in tears}*fixed upon the ground. An 

now the flame aſcends in ruddy ſpires 
to the ſky ; the body is quickly con- 
ſumed, and the athes depoſited in a 
pan urn. This urn, as an invalua- 


le treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuper- 


intended the whole, confided to Calli- 


machus, to whom Neſtor had once con - 
Aided the ſon whoſe remains it con- 
tained. * Preſerve,” ſaid he, © theſe 


©" mournful but precious relicks of one 


© whom you tenderly loved! Preſerve 


© them for his father; but do not give 


them till he has fortitude enough to 


© fk for them: that which at one time 
© exaſperates ſorrow, will ſoothe it at 


another.“ | ES 
Telemachus, having thus fulfilled 
the laſt duties to his friend, repaired to 
the aſſembly of the confederate princes; 
who, the moment they ſa him, became 
filent with attention : he bluſhed at the 
deference that was paid him, and could 


not be prevailed upon to fpeak. The 
acclamations that followed increaſed 
bis confuſion; he wiſhed to hide him- 


ſelf : and now, for the firſt time, ap- 


peared to be irreſolute and diſconcerted. 


At laſt he entreated, as a favour, that 


they would praiſe him no more: Not, 
_ Gays he, © becauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſ- 


+ pecially from thoſe who are ſo well 


© able to diſtinguiſh virtue; but be- 


© cauſe I am afraid it ſhould pleaſe me 
© too much: praiſe is the great cor- 
« rupter of mankind; it renders them 
© arrogant, preſumptuous, and vain; 
© and ovght alike to be deſerved and 
4 avoided, . Nothing is ſo like honeſt 
© praiſe as flattery : tyrants, the moſt 


_ © wicked of all men, are moſt the ob. 
. © jets of adulation; and what plea- 


© ſure can I derive from ſuch tribute? 
* Honeſt praiſe, if I am ſo happy to 


u Yelerve it, will be paid when I am 


6 abſent; and, if you believe that I 


_ © have merit, you muſt alſo believe 
that I defire to be humble, and am 


$ afraid of being vain. Spare me, 
# then, if you efteem me; ard do not 


o 


 TELEMACHUS: - 


© praiſe me 2s if you thought praiſe 
'Y = delightful to 2 T by 
Telemachus, baving thus expreſſed 
the ſentiments of his heart, - took no 
farther notice of thoſe who ſtill con. 
tinued loud in extravagant encomiums; 
and his neglect ſoon put them to filence; 
for they began to fear that their zeal 
would diſpleaſe him : praiſe, therefore, 
was at an end, but admiration increaſed 
for the tenderneſs which he had ſhewn 
to Piſiſtratus, and the affectionate aſſi- 
duity with which he had paid the laſt 
duties of a friend, were univerſally 
known; and the whole army was more 
touched with theſe teſtimonies of ſenſi- 
' bility and benevolence, than with all 
the prodigies of wiſdom and valour 
that had diſtinguiſhed his character with 
unrivalled luſtre. He is wiſe,” ſaid 
they to each other, © and he is brave: 
© he is beloved of the gods; he ſtands 
alone the hero of our age; he is more 
than man | But this is only wonder. 
ful; this excites no paſſion but aſto- 
niſhment ! He is, befides, humane; 
he is good; he is a faithful and a 
tender friend; he is compaſſionate, 
liberal, beneficent, and devoted, with- 
out reſerve, to thoſe who merit his 
affection! Of his haughtineſs, in- 
difference, and ferocitv, nothing re- 
mains: and he is now, not the won- 
der only, but the delight of man- 
kind! His character is now diſtin- 
gui ſhed by uſeful and endearing ex- 
cellence; by qualities that reach the 
heart, that melt us with tenderneſs, 
that make us not only acknowledge, 
but feel, his virtues, and would 
prompt us to redeem his life with 
our own !* _ ; 
The princes, having thus given vent 
to their eſteem and admiration, pro- 
ceeded to debate the neceſſity of giving 
the Daunians a king. The greater 
part of the afſembly was of opinion, 
that the territories of Adraſtus ſhould 
he divided among them as a conquered 
country; and Telemachus was offered, 


— 
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- as his ſhare, the fertile country of Ar- 


pos, wifete Ceres pours out ber golden 
treaſures; Bacchus preſents his deli- 
cious fruit; and the olive, conſecrated 
to Minerva, pays her green tribute 
twice A year. This country, ſaid 
they, 5 ought to obliterate Ithaca from 
6 your remembrance; it's barten ſoil, 
© 1t's mean cottages, the dreary rocks 


* of Dulichium, and the favage fo, 


n 
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of Zacynthus, Think no more of 
your father, who has certainly been 
buried in the deep at the promontory 
© of Capareus, by. the vengeanee of 
Nauplius, and the anger of Neptune; 
nor of your mother, who muſt have 
n yielded to her fuitors in your ab- 
« ſencez nor of your country, which 


the gods have not favoured like that 


« which is now offered you. ' 

Telemachus heard them patiently ; 
but the rocks of Theſſaly and Thrace 
are not more deaf and inexorable to 
the complaints of deſpairiog love than 
the ſon of Ulyſſes was to theſe offers. 
I have no wiſh,” faid he, either for 
luxury or wealth: and why ſhould 1 
© poſſeſs a wider extent of country, or 
* command a greater number of men? 
* I ſhould only be more embarraſſed, 
and leſs at liberty. Men of the 
$ oreateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate 
* defires, have found hfe full of trou- 
© ble, without taking upon them the 
government of others, who are reft- 
' leſs and untractable, injurious, frau- 
* dulent, and ungrateful. He that de- 
* fires to command others for his own 
* ſake, without any view but to bis 
5 own power, and pleafure, and glory, 
is a tyrant, an enemy to the gods, 
* and a puniſhment to man! He who 
s governs mankind with juſtice and 


equity for their own advantage, is 


rather their guardian than their Jord: 
© his trouble is inconceiyablez and he 
© is far from wiſhing to increaſe-it by 
extending his authority. The ſhep- 
* herd who does not riot upon the fleth 
of his flock; who defends them from 
© the wolf at the hazard of his life; 
who leads them to the beſt paſture, 
* and watches over them night and 
* day; has no defre to increaſe the 
number of his ſheep, or to ſeize upon 
* thoſe that belong to his neighbour ; 
* tor this would only increaſe his care 


* by multiplying it's objects. Though 


T have never governed, I have learned 
* from the laws, and from the fages by 
* whom laws have been made, that 
government is an anxious and la- 
* borious taſk: I am therefore content 


* with Ithaca, however (mall, and how- . 


* ever poor; and, if I can reign there 
with fortitude, juſtice, and piety, 
* I ſhall have no need to wiſh for a 
larger dominion to increaſe my glory. 
My reign, indeed, may commence 
© but too leon. Would to Heaven that 


* 


799 
oy father, eſcaping the fory of the 
* waves, may reign himſelf to the 
s longeſt | 
* thar, under him, I may learn to ſub- 
due my own paſſions, till 1 know 
* how to reſtrain thoſe of a whole na- 
« tion?” N 3 
Telemachus then addreſſed the af. 
ſembly in theſe terms: Hear, O ye 
« princes? what your intereſt makes it 
my duty to declare, If you give the 
5 Daunians a juſt king, be will make 
tem a juſt people; he will ſhew them 


- 


* unbroken, and of not invading t 
* territories of their neighbours: alef- 
* fon which, under the impious Adraf- 
* tus, they could never learn. From 
© theſe people, while they are under 
© the direction of a wiſe and d. 
prince, you will bave nothing to fear; 
if ſuch a prince you thall give them, 
© they will be indebted for him to 
you, and they will be indebted to you 
for the peace and proſperity that they 
© will enjoy under him: inftead of at- 
© tacking, they will bleſs you; and 
© both king and people will be, as it 
c were, the work of your own hands. 
© But, on the contrary, if you divide 
© their. country among you, the miſ- 
© chiefs which I now predict will cer- 
* tainly come to paſs. "The Dannians, 
© puſhed to deſperation, will ren:w the 
© wary; they will fight in a juſt cauſe, 
* the canfe of liberty; and the gods, 
© who abhor tyranny, will fight for 
© them : if the gods ſhould take part 
© againſt you, firſt or laſt, you muſt be 
© confounded, and your Py will 
© diſſipate like a vapour; counſel and 
* wiſdom will be withdrawn from your 
£ chiefs, courage from your armfes, 
and plenty from your country; your 
© hopes wil} be preſumptuous, and your 
© undertakings raſh; you will impoſe 
© filence upon thoſe who warn you of 
your danger; and your ruin will be 
« fadden and irretrievable: it will then 
© be ſaid—“ Is this the mighty nation 
& that was to give laws to the world? 
c this that is now yanquithed, purſued, 
« and trampled in the duſt? Such is 
te the deſert of the lawleſs, the havghty, 
* and the crue}; and ſuch is the righ- 
& teous retribution of Heaven !** - 

« Conſider alfo, that if you under- 
© take to divide your conqueſt, , you 
© will unite all the ſurrounding nations 


„ againſt you: your alliance, which 
> 202 


© was 


period of human life; and 


the advantage of keeping their faith 
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was formed in defenee of the common 
liberty of Heſperia, againſt the uſur- 
pations of Adraſtus, will become 
odious; and. you will yourſelves be 
juſtly accuſed of aſpiring at an uni- 
verſal tyranny. But ſuppoſe that you 


nians, and every other people, your 
ſocceſs will inevitably be your ruin. 
This meaſure will diſunite you: it 
cannot be taken without a violation 
of thoſe very rules- by which alone 
you can regulate your own preten- 
fons; it will ſubſtitute power for 
juſtice; and therefore each of you 
will make his power the meaſure of 
his claim. Not one of you will have 
ſufficient authority over the reſt to 
make a peaceable diviſion of the com- 
mon property; and thus a new war 
will commence, of which your de- 
ſcendants, that are not yet born, will 


better to fit down in peace, with juſ- 
tice and moderation, than to follow 
ambition, where all is tumult, dan- 
ger, and calamity ? Is not perfect 
tranquillity and blameleſs pleaſure, a 
plentiful country, and friendly neigh- 
8 the glory that is inſeparable 
from juſtice? and. the authority that 


teſts for deciſion, more defirable than 
the idle vanity of lawleſs conqueſt ? 


I oppoſe your opinions, becauſe I love 
you; I tell you the truth, though I 
riſque your diſpleaſure : ſhould the 
counſel of Integrity be lightly reject- 
ed?” 
ſpeaking with a new and irreſiſtible au- 
'thority, and the princes were admir- 
ing the wiſdom of his counſels in aſto- 
niſhment and ſuſpenſe, a confuſed noiſe 
ſpread through the camp, and came at 
laſt to the place where they were aſſem- 
bled, It was ſaid that a ſtranger had 
Juſt landed, with a company of men in 
arms; that he was of a Jofty port, and 
had a military greatneſs in his aſpe& 
and demeanor; that. he appeared to 


have endured great.adverſity, and to be 


ſuperior to all ſufferance. The fo}- 
diers, who were ſtationed to guard the 
coaſt, at firſt prepared to repulſe him 
as an enemy that was invading their 
country; upon which he drew his ſword 
with an air of intrepidity, and declared 
that, if he was attacked, he could make 


ſhould be victorious againſt the Dau- 


probably never fee the end, Is it not 


muſt reſult from an integrity, to 
which foreign nations refer their con- 


I ſpeak, O princes ! without intereſt ; 


While Telemachus was thus 


TELEMACHUS. 


good his defence; but that he required 


only peace and hoſpitality. He then 


held out an olive-branch as a ſuppli- 
cant; and, defiring to be conducted to 
thoſe who commanded that part of the 
coaſt, he was accordingly brought to 
the royal aſſembly. 

The moment after this intelligence 


was received, the * entered. His 


majeſtick appearance ſtruck the whole 
aſſembly with furprize; he looked like 
the god of War, when he calls together 
his ſanguinary bands upon the moun- 
tains of Thrace; and he addreſſed the 
princes in theſe terms: | 
* Surely I fee the guardians of man- 
© kind, aſſembled to defend their coun- 
try, or diſtribute juſtice! Here, then, 
a man perſecuted by Fortune may 
hope to be heard; may the gods pre. 
ſerve you from the like calamity! 1 
am Diomede, the king of Ætolia, who 
wounded Venus at the ſiege of Troy; 
and her vengeance purſues me whi- 
therſoever I fly. Neptune, who can 
refuſe nothing to the divine daughter 
of the Sea, has given me upto the fury 
of the winds and waves, and I have 
ſuffered ſhipwreck almoſt upon every 
rock. Inexorable Venus has left me 
no hope of again returning to my 
kingdom, or claſping my. family to 
my breaſt! In the country Where 1 
firſt beheld the light, I ſhall behold it 
no more: from all that is dear to me 
J am ſevered for ever! Upon this un- 
known coaſt, afterall my ſhipwrecks, 
I ſeek only ſecurity and reſt, Jupi- 
ter himſelf is the ſtranger's tutelary 
god ! If, therefore, ye have any reve- 
rence of Heaven, if ye have any feel- 
ings of compaſſion, vouchſafe me ſome 
neglected corner of this vaſt country, 
ſome barren' ſpot, ſome untrodden 
waſte, ſome ſandy plain, ſome craggy 
rock, where I may take refuge with 
my aſſociates in misfortune, and build 
a little town, a ſad memorial of the 
country we have loſt! We aſk but a 
ſinall tract of ſuch ground as is uſe- 
leſs to you; we will be peaceable 
neighbours, and firm allies z we will 
have no enemy, and no- intereſt but 
yours; and we deſire no other dif- 
tinction or peculiarity than the liberty 
of living according to our own laws.“ 
While Diomede was ſpeaking, Te- 
lemachus kept his eyes fixed upon him; 
and all the changes of paſſion were by 


turns expreſſed in his aſpect. When 


the 
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the hero at firſt mentioned his long 
misfortunes, he thought this majeſtick 
ſtranger might be his father, and his 
countenance brightened with hope: the 
moment he declared himſelf to be Dio- 
mede, it faded like a flower at the chill 
blaſt of the north; and, when he com- 
plained of inexorable anger, and an of- 

ended goddeſs, the heart of Telema- 
chus was melted by the remembrance 
of what his father and himſelf had ſuf - 
fered from the ſame cauſe. The con- 
flit was at laſt more than he could ſuſ- 
tain; and, burſting into tears of grief 


and joy, he threw himſelf upon the 


neck of Diomede, and embraced him. 
J am, faid he, © the fon of Ulyſſes, 
your aſſociate in the war; who, when 
vou carried off the horſes of Rheſus, 
was not idle, The gods haye treated 
him with unrelenting ſeverity, as 
they have treated you, It the oracles 
of Erebus may be believed, he is ſtill 
alive: but, alas! he is not alive to 
me. I have left Ithaca to ſeek him; 
and I have now Joſt him, and my 
country, for ever! Judge, from my 
misfortunes, of my compaſſion for 
your's ; for Misfortune-. is the parent 
of Pity, and ſo far it is an advantage. 
f In this country I am but a ſtranger 
myſelf; and I have, from my infancy, 
ſuffered various diſtreſſes in my own. 
Yet, O mighty Diomede! I was not 
there ignorant of the glory you have 
acquired; nor am I here unable, O 
next to Achilles in courage and prow- 
eſs! to procure you fome ſuccour. 
The princes, whom you ſee in this 
aſſembly, are not ſtrangers to huma- 
nity; they are ſenſible that without 
it there is neither virtue, nor courage, 
nor honour. The truly great be- 
come more illuſtrious by adverſity; 
without adverſity ſomething is want- 
ing in their character; they cannot be 
examples either of patience or of for- 
titude ; When virtue ſuffers, - every 
heart is melted that is not inſenſible 
to virtue, Entruſt, then, your affairs 
implicitly with us, to whom the gods 
* have given you: we receive you as a 
© bounty from their hands; and ſhall 
* think ourſelves happy in the power 
of alleviating your diſtreſs. 
Diomede, aſtoniſhed at what he heard, 
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fixed his eyes upon Telemachus; and 


feeling himſelf moved to the heart, 
they embraced as if they had been long 


united by the moſt intimate friendſhip. 
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0 ſon of che wiſe Ulyſſes,” ſaid: 
5 how worthy art thou of ſuch ar ol 


ther]! Thou haſt the ſame ſweetneſs / 


of countenance, the ſame graceful elo · 
* cution, the ſame force of eloquence, 


* the ſame elevation of ſentiment; and 


the ſame rectitude of thought 
The hero was alſo embraced by Phi- 
loctetes-; and they related their unfor- 
tunate adventures to each other. You 
« would certainly,“ ſaid PhiloRetes, 
© be glad once more to ſee Neſtor: he 
* has juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, 
Piſiſtratus; and to him this world 
is only now a vale of tears leading to 
the grave, Come with me, and com- 
fort him: an unfortunate friend is 
* more likely than any other to ſoothe 
« his diſtreſs,” 225 2 
They went immediately to his tent; 
but grief had ſo much affected both his 
ſenſes and his underſtanding, that he 
recolletted Diomede with difficulty. 
Diomede at firſt wept with him; and 
the old man felt his grief increaſed by 
the interview: the | preſence of + his 
friend, however, ſoothed his anguiſh by 
degrees; and it was eaſy to perceive 
that the ſenſe of his misfortunes was 
in ſome degree ſuſpended by-the plea- 
ſure of relating them, and of hearing 
what had befallen Diomede in return. 
In the mean time, the aſſembled 


princes conſulted - with Telemachus 


what was proper to be done. Telema- 
chus adviſed them to beſtow the coun- 


try of Arpos upon Diomede, and te 


give Polydamas to the Daunians for 
their king. Polydamas was their coun- 
tryman,z a ſoldier, of whoſe eminent 


abilities Adraſtus was jealous; and 


whom therefore he would never em- 


ploy, leſt he ſhould thare the glory of: 


ſucceſs, which he withed to ſecure to 
himſelf. Polydamas had often told 
him in private, that, in a war againſt 
united nations, his life and the public 
welfare were too much expoſed, and 
would have perſuaded him to treat the 
neighbouring ſtates with more juſtice 
and equity: but men Who hate truth, 
hate thoſe alſo who are bold enough to 
ſpeak it; they are not touched, either 
with their ſincerity, their zeal, or their 


diſintereſtedneſs. A deluſive proſperi | 


hardened the heart of Adraſtus agai 

the counſels of virtue; and the negle& 
of them afforded him every day a new 
triumph; for fraud and violence gave 
him the advantage over all his enemies. 
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4 BW The misfortunes which Polydamas his virtue; for Telemachus, ns be had 
3 Bi ited did not happen; Adraſtus de- been adviſed by Mentor, applied hin 
1 755 the timid prudence which fore- felf with inceſſant diligence to dif. * 
1 w nothing but difficulty and danger; cover the good and bad qualities of al 
T7378 . Polydamas became at length infup- perſons who had any confiderable truſt, 
49 portable; he was difmiffed from all his whether under the allied princes with 
3 18 employments, and left to languiſk in whom he ſerved in the war, or amon 
T1658 verty and ſolitude. | Fr their enemies: and it was one of his 
* | Polydamas was at firft orerwhelmed principal employments, in every place, 
8 with this reverſe of fortune; but, at to diſcover and examine men who were 
0 Zength, it ſupplied what was wanting 2 by ſome fingular talent ot 
1 in his character, a ſenſe of the vanit ualification, wherever they weve to be 
| | of external greatneſs. He became wife found. ; 
| | as his own expence, and rejoiced that The confederate princes were at fir 
1 He had felt adverſity : he learned, by ſomething -unwilling to beſtow the 
1 degrees, to ſuffer; to live upon little; kingdom upon Polydamas. We 
24 10 regale, with tranquillity, upon truth; have learnt,” faid they, by fatal ex. 
20 cultivate the virtues of private life, © perience, that a king of the Daunian 
| which are infinitely more eſtimable than Who has a military diſpoſition and 
_ thofe that glitter in the publick eye; military fill, muſt be extremely for. 
_ | = and not to de for his enjoyments * midable to his neighbours, Poly: 
1 wpon mankind. He dwelt in a deſart, damas is a great commander; and he 
. at the foot of Mount Garganus, where * may bring us into great danger. 
„ rock, that formed a kind of rude It is true, ſaid Telemachus, that 


418 vault, ſheltered him from the weather; „ Polydamas is acquainted with war; 
14 | a river that fell from the mountain but it is alſo true, that he is a lover 
* quenched bis thirſt; and the fruit of of peace; which, together, make the 
| e neighbouring trees allayed his very character that our - intereſt re- 
| hunger. He had two flaves, whom he © quires. A man who has experienced 
| employed to cultwate a ſmall ſpot of © the difficulties, the dangers, and the 
| ground; and be aſſiſted them in their * calamities of war, is much better 

work” with his own bands. The foil ,* qualified to avoid them than he that 
| - wepaid his labour with uſury, and he © knows them only by report. Poly- 
= ens in want of nothing. He had not damas has learnt to reliſh, and 10 
anly fruit, herbs, and roots, in abun- value, the bleſſings of tranquillity; 
dance, but the moſt fragrant flowers of * he always condemned the enterprizes 
every kind. In this retirement he de- of Adraftus, and foreſaw the ruin in 
ed the misfortunes of thoſe nations © which they would terminate. You 
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i which the mad ambition of their prin- * will bave much more to fear from a 
=? ves puſhes on to their ruin. He expect - weak prince, without knowledge, and 

[ ed every day that the gods, who,thougkh © without experience, than from one 

| | Jong-ſuffering, are juſt, would put an $ who ſees all with his own eye, and de- 

14 | Lend to the tyranny of Adraſtus: be termines all by his own will. The 
thought he perceived that the more the weak and ignorant prince will ſee all 


tytant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he © things with the eyes of another; eithet 
approached to deſtruction; for ſueceſs- of ſome capricious favourite, or 
| © ſome flattering, turbulent, and am- 
„ bitious miniſter: he will, therefore, 
be engaged in a war without intend- 
ing it; and you can certainly have 
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« the traſt which the Daunians have 
placed in you, and give them a king 
« that is worthy of dominion ?? | 

All ſcruples being entirely removed 
| by this diſegurſe, Polydamas was im- 
mediately propoſed to the Daunians, 
who waited the determination of the 
aſſembly with great impatience. As 
ſoon as they heard the name of Poly- 
| damas, they anſwered—* The allies 
© have now proved the ſincerity of their 
0 eee. and =”_ us : pledge 
6 perpetua ce, propohng a man 
# bf fuch e and abilities ; Io our 
king: if they had propoſed a, man 
« without ſpirit, without virtue, with - 
© out knowledge, we ſhould have con- 
© cluded- that they defigned only to 
© make us weak and contemptible, by 
© rendering our government corrupt; 
© a cruel ſubtlety, which we could not 
have ſeen practiſed againſt us without 
© a ſecret but ſtrong reſentment! The 
© choice of Polydamas, indeed, is 2 
© proof of nobler principles: for as 
| © theallies have given us a king who 

© 18 incapable of doing any thing in- 
* conſiſtent with the liberty and honour 
© of our ſtate, it is manifeſt that they 
expect nothing which can either de- 
grade or oppreſs us; and, on our 


« part, we take the gods to witneſs, 


© that, if the rivers return not back to 
© their. ſources, we will not ceaſe to 


© love thoſe who have treated us with 


© fo noble a beneficence. May our 
© lateſt poſterity remember the benefits 
© which have this day been conferred 
© upon us; and renew, from generation 
to generation, the peace of the gol- 
den age in Heſperia, till time ſhall 
© be no more! "TP 
Telemachus then propoſed to the 
Daunians, that the. plains of Arpos 
ſhould be given to Diomede, for the 
ſettlement of a colony, * You will 
lay this new. people, ſaid he, un- 
der an obligation without expence. 
* You do not oceupy the country in 
© which they will ſettle; yet they will 
* be indebted for their ſettlement there 
* to you, Remember, that all men 
* ſhould be united by the bands of 


i 
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© love; that the earth is of an enten 
much larger than they can fill; that 
it is neceflary to have neighbours, 
"and * to have ſuch neighbours 
as are obliged to you for their ſettle- 


ment: nor ſhould you be inſenkible 


© to the misfortunes of a prince, to 
© whom his native country is inter- 


© difted for ever. An union between 
him and Polydamas will be immedi- 
c ately — upon mutual princi 
© ples of rectitude and benevolence, 
© the only principles upon which any 
© unioncan be laflings you will, there-. 
© fore, ſecure all the bleſſings of peace 
© to yourſelves, and become ſo formi- 
© dable to all the neighbouring Rates, 
© that none of them will attempt the 
© acquiſition of greatneſs and power 
that would be dangerous to the reſt. 
As we have given to your country 
and people a king who will procure 
to both the higheſt degree of proſpe- 


a Bn 8 


A 


© rity and honour, let your liberality, 
cat our requeſt, beſtow a country, that 
= 
o 


ou do not cultivate, upon a king who ' 


as an undubitable claim to your 
« afliſtance.” 


The Daunians anſwered, that they | 
could refuſe nothing to Telemachus, ' 


who had given them Polydamas for a' 
king; and they went immediately to 


ſeek him in his deſart, that they mige 


lace him upon the throne. Firft, 
owever, they granted the fertile plains 
of Arpos to Diomede for a'new king- 
dom; and their bounty to him was ex- 


tremely pleaſing to the allies, becauſe 


bis colony of Greeks would powerfully 
aſſiſt them to repreſs the Daunians in 
any future attempt to make encroach- 
ments upon. the neighbouring ſtates, 
of which Adraftus had given them ſo 
pernicious an example. 

All the purpoſes of the alliance being 
now accompliſhed, the princes drew 
off their forces in ſeparate bodies; and 
Telemachus departed with his Cretans, 


havivg firft tenderly embraced his noble 


friend Diomede; Neftor, ſtill incon- 


ſolable for the loſs of his ſon; and 
Philoctetes, who poſſeſſed and deſerved 


the arrows of Hercules. 


END OF TRI TWENTY-FIRST BQOR, - 
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BOOK XX. 


'to embark with him for 


| his father would arrive 
before bim. As he approached the city, 
he was aſtoniſhed to ſee that the neigh- 
bovring country, which he had left al- 


moſt a deſart, was now in the higheſt 


Rate of cultivation, and ſwarmed like a 
hive with the children of induſtry and 
labour: this change he imputed to the 
wiſdom of Mentor. 
tered. the city, and perceived that it's 
appearance was much leſs magnificent, 
and that fewer hands were employed to 
furniſh the luxuries of life, he was diſ- 


pleaſed; for he was naturally fond of 


elegance and ſplendor : his.giſpleaſure, 
however, ſoon gave way to other ſenti- 


ments; he ſaw Idomeneus and Mentor, 
at a diſtance coming to meet him; andhis 


heart inftantlyoverflowedwithtenderneſs 
and joy. It was not, however, without 
ſome mixture of anxiety; - for, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſucceſs in the expedition 
againſt Adraſtus, be doubted whether 


bis conduct, upon the whole, would be 


approved by Mentor, and endeavoured 
to read his ſentiments in his eyes as he 
approached. Fo bag f ; 

| 1— embraced Telemachus 
with the affection of a parent; and Te- 
le machs, as ſoon as he was difengaged, 


JT 
| 3 


_— 18 ; | 


ELEMAChus was 


Tthaca, where he hoped - 


But when he en- 
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( was * threw himſelf upon the neck of Mertor. 
now impatient to rejoin and burſt into tears, 
Mentor at Salentum, and 


I am ſatisfied, 


ſaid Mentor: © you have, indeed, com- 


More advantage is ſometimes deriv- 


Great atchievements frequently pro- 
duce contemptible yain-glory and 
dangerous preſumption : but diſap- 
pointments from ill- conduct make the 
man a cenſor of himſelf, and reſtore 
the wiſdom which ſucceſs had' taken 
away. You are not tp ſeek praiſe 


mility, to the gods. 


the inſtrument than the agent: were 
they not effected by powers commu- 


equal to the atchievements that you 
performed? Minerva ſuſpended your 
paſſions, as- Neptune fuſpends the 
ſwelling of the ſurge when he com- 
mands the tempeſt to be ſtill. 

While Idomeneus was gratifying his 
euriolity, by making various * 


mitted great faults; but they have 
acquainted you with your infirmities, 
and warned you of ſelf-confidence. 


ed from diſappointment than ſucceſs, 


«a+ 


from men; but to offer it, with hua 
You have, in- 
deed; performed noble exploits ; but 
you muſt confeſs that you was rather 


nicated from without? and were they 
not frequently endangered by your 
precipitation and imp rudence? Are 
you not ſecretly conſcious that Mis 
nerva exalted you into a nature ſupe- 
rior to your own; and that, after this 
trans formation only, you became 


TEIEMAchus.. 
© by giving them the ſuperftuitics. of 


of the Cretans that were returned with 
Telemachus from the war, Telema- 
chus was liſtening to the wiſdom, of 
Mentor. At length, looking round 
him with aſtonihment—“ I 2 man 

c alterations here, ſaid he, of which 
£ I cannot comprehend the cauſe: has 
© any misfortune happened to Salen- 
tum in my abſence? The magnificence 
© and ſplendor. in which I left it have 
« diſappeared. . I ſee neither ſilver, nor 


gold, nor jewels; the habits of the 


« people are plain; the buildings are 
© ſmaller and more fimple; the arts lan- 
„ guiſh, and the city is become a de- 
© fart Es e > 
Have you obſerved,” replied Men- 
tor with a ſmile, the ſtate. of the 
country that lies round it!. Yes,” 
ſaid T Eee pre I perceive that 
© agriculture is become an honourable 
« profeſſion, and that there is not a field 
wuncultivated. And which is beſt,” 
replied Mentor; *a ſuperb city, abound- 
ing in marble, and filver, and gold, 
with a ſterile and neglected country; 
or a country in a ſtate of high culti- 
vation, and fruitful as à garden, 
with a city where decency. has taken 
place of pomp? A. great city, full of 
artificers, who are employed only to 


the ſuperfluities of luxury, ſurround- 
ed by a poor and uncultivated coun- 


n enormous ſize, and a withered 
emrvated body, without beauty, vi- 
gour, or proportion. The genuine 
ſtrength and true riches of a king- 
dom conſiſt in the number of people, 
and the plenty of proviſions; and in- 
numerable people now cover the whole 
territory of Idomeneus, which they 
cultivate with unwearied diligence 
and aſſiduity. His dominiops may 
be conſidered as one town, of which 


ple that were wanting in the fields, 
and ſuperfluous in the city, we have 
removed from the city to the fields; 
we have alſo brought in many foreign - 
ers; and, as the produce of the earth 
will always be in proportion to the 


quiet and, peaceable multitude is a 
much more valuable acquiſition than 
a new conqueſt, We have expelled 


a =» 4a © a > DD a a © nm «a «a ma ca = = a a a a a » = a a = a a +a „ =n 


procuring, by agriculture, the neceſ- 
* ſaxies of life, and corrupt the wealthy, 
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effeminate the manners, by furniſhing 


wh re&mbles a monſter, with a head 
of a 


Salentum is the centre; for the peo- 


quently deſtroyed. 


number of people that till it, this 
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thoſe arts which divert the poor from 
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luxury and pride; but we have dont 
no injury to the polite arts, nor to 
thoſe who have a true genius for their 
cultivation. Idomeneus is thus be. 


come much more powerful than he 


was when you admired his magnifi- 
cence; 'a falſe ſplendor, Which, b 
dazzling the eye, | concealed ſuc 
weakneſs and miſery as would; in a 


ſhort time, have ſubverted his empire. 


He has now a much greater number 
of · ſubjects, and he ſubſiſts them with 
greater facility: theſe people, enured 
to labour and hardſhip, and ſet above 

a fond and effeminate attachment tv 
life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the go. 
vernment under which they live, are 
always ready to take the field in de- 
fence of the country which they have 
cultivated with their own hand; and 
the ſtate which you think is in N 
will ſhortly be the wonder of Hef- 
peria. 3 
Remember, O my ſon] that there 
are two evils in government which 
admit of no remedy; an unequitable 
and deſpotick power in the prince, and 

a luxurious depravity of manners in 
the people, Princes who have been 
accuſtomed to conſider their will only 
as law, and to give the reins to their 
paſſions, may do any thing; but their 
power of doing any thing is neceſſa- 
rily ſubverted by it's own exceſs; 
their government is capriciouſly ad- 
miniſtered without maxim or princi- 
ple; they are univerſally feared and 
flattered ; their ſubjects degenerate 
into ſlaves ;. and, of theſe flaves, the 
number is perpetually drmimiſhing. 
Who ſhall dare to affront them with 
truth? Who ſhall ſtem the torrent of 
deſtruction] it ſwells over all bounds; 
the wiſe fly before it, and ſigh in ſe- 
cret over the ruin of their country. 
Some ſudden and violent revolution 
only can reduce this enormous power 
within proper bounds z” and by that, 
which alone can reſtrain at, it is fre- 
Nothing is 
certain a preſage of irremediable de- 
ſtruction as authority puſhed to ex- 
ceſs; it is like a bow that is overbent, 
which, if not relaxed, will ſuddenly 
fly to pieces; and who ſhall venture 
to relax it? This exceſſive, this fa- 
tal, but flattering, power, has been ' 
once the ruin of Idomeneus ; he was 


« dethroned, but not undeceived: and 
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1 of that 
4 tended for mankind, can be aſſumed 
< only to their ruin, he would ſtill have 


© been the dupe, if the gods had not 


© ſent us hither for his deliverance; 
4 and after all, events, ſcarce leſs than 
© miracles have been neceſſary to open 
his eyes. | 

- © Theother incurable evil is luxury. 
As the prince is corrupted by an ex- 
< ceſs of power, the people are corrupt- 
ed by luxury. It has been ſaid, in- 
deed, that luxury feeds the poor at 
the expence of the rich; but certain- 
ly the poor may be ſubſiſted by uſeful 
£ employments; if they apply them- 
4 ſelves to multiply the producks of the 
earth, they will be under no neceſſity 
to corrupt the rich by the refinements 
Sof luxury. A deviation from the 
© fimplicity of nature is ſometimes ſo 
4 general, that a whole nation conſiders 
the moſt trifling ſuperfluities as the 
4 neceſſaries of ifs: theſe fictitious ne- 
4 ceſſaries multiply every day, and peo- 
© ple can no longer ſubſiſt without 


things, which, thirty years before, had 


.©. never been in being. This luxury 
is called taſte, improvement, and po- 
liteneſs; and, though a vice which 
fſuperinduces almoſt every other, it is 
4 cultivated and commended as a vir- 
tue. It's contagion ſpreads from the 
prince to the meaneſt of the people: 
© the royal family imitate the magni- 
© ficence of the king, the nobles that of 
© the, royal family, the middle claſs 
that of the nobles; for who makes a 
< juſt eſtimation of himſelf? and the 
poor would intrude upon the claſs 
© above them. Every one lives above 


© his condition: ſome from oſtentation, 


and to glory in their wealth ; ſome 
from a falle ſhame, and to conceal 
their poverty. Even thoſe who diſ- 
cover the miſchief of this general 
folly, want fortitude to ſet the firſt 
example of reformation: all condi- 
tions are. confounded, and the nation 
is un lone. A deſire of gain to ſup- 
port this idle expence, taints by de- 
grees the pureſt minds; wealth is the 
only object of deſire, and poverty the 
only mark of diſgrace.” You may 
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© have learning, talents, and virtue; 


you may diffuſe knowledge, you may 
in battles, fave your country, and 
« ſacrifice zour intereſt; and, after all, 
© if your merit is not ſet off by the 
glitter of faſhionable expence, you 


* 
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power, which, as it is not in- /© will ſink into obſcurity and contempt, 


Even thoſe who are without money 
© will not appear to want it; they live 
at the ſame expence as if they had it; 
they borrow, they cheat, and practiſe 
a thouſand ſcandalous expedients to 
procure it: and 'who ſhall apply a 
remedy to theſe evils? New laws 
muſt be inſtituted, and the taſte and 
habit of the whole nation muſt be 
changed: and who is equal to ſuch 
an undertaking but he who is at once 
a philoſopher and a prince? who, by 
the example of his on deceney and 
moderation, can ſhame thefools that 
are fond of oftentation and parade, 
and keep the. wiſe in countenance, 
who would rejoice to be encouraget 
in an honeſtfrugality.* 
Telemachus, while he liſtened to 
this diſcourſe, perceived the deluſions 
of his mind vaniſh, like a man that 
wakes from a dream,” He was now 
-conſcious to truth; and his heart was 
transformed to it's image, as marble 
to the idea of the ſculptor, when he 
gives it the features, the attitude, and 
almoſt the ſoftneſs, of life. At firſt 


— 
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he made no reply; but, while he recol- 


lefted what he had heard, he attentive- 
ly reviewed the alterations that had 
been made in the city. 
At length, turning to Mentor 
You have, ſaid he, made Idome- 
neus one of the wiſeſt princes * 
earth; I no longer know either him 
or his people. I am now convinced, 
that your atchievements here are 
much greater than ours in the field. 
The ſucceſs of war is, in a great de- 
gree, the effect of perſona} proweſs 
and chance; and the commander muſt 
always ſhare the glory of conqueſt 
with his men: but your work 1s pro- 
perly and excluſively your own; you 
have alone oppoſed a whole nation, 
and it's prince; and you have cor. 
rected the mamers and principles bf 
both. The ſucceſs of war is always | 
fatal and horrid; but all here is the 
work of celeſtial wiſdom; all is gen- 
tle, pure, and lovely; all indicates 
an authority more than human. 
When man is deſirous of glory, why 
does he not ſeek it by works of bene- 
volence like theſe? O how falſe are 
their notions. of glory, who hope to 
© acquire it by ravzging the earth, and 
« deſtroying mankind ?* At this ex. 
clamation of Telemachus, Mentor felt 
a / 8 a ſecret 


o 
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TELEMACHUR h — 
a Þcret joy, that brightened in his 


countenance;. for it convinced him that 
his pupil had reduced the value of con- 
queſt and triumph to their true ſtandard, 
at an age when it would have been but 
natural to over-rate the glory he had 
acquired. REES 6 
© It is true, replied Mentor, after a 
pauſe; all that Idomeneus has done 
© here is right, and deſerves commen- 
© dation: but he may do ſtil] better. 
© He has now brought his paſſions un- 
© der ſubje&ion, and he applies him- 
« ſelf to the government of his people 
upon juſt principles: but he has ſtill 
great faults, which ſeem to be the 
« progeny of faults that are paſt. "When 
© we make an effort to leave familiar 
vices, they ſeem to follow us; bad 
habits, relaxation of mind, invete< 
rate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, 
long remain. Happy-are thoſe who 
never deviated into error; for their 
rectitude, and theirs only, can be uni- 
form and conſtant. The gods, O 
Telemachus ! require more from you 
than from Idomeneus; becauſe you 
have been made acquainted with truth 
from your earlieſt infancy, and have 
never been expoſed to the ſeduction 
of unbounded proſperity. 
* Idomeneus,' continued Mentor, 
is by no means deficienteither in pe- 
netration or knowledge; but he waſtes 
his abilities upon little things: he is 
too much buſied upon parts to com- 
prehend the whole; and he arranges 
atoms inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. 
The proof of abilities in a king, as 
the ſupreme governor of others, does 
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and to ſuppoſe that others will be- 


In government, the king ſhould not 
be the body, but the ſoul; by bis in- 
fluence, and under his direction, the 
hands ſhould operate, and the feet 
ſhould walk: he 'ſhould conceive 
what is tobe done, but he-ſhould-ap- 
point others to do itz his aþjlities 
will appear in the conception of his 
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function, nor ſuffer them to aſpire to 


bis: neither ſhould he truſt them im- 
* plicitly; he ought to examine their 
c proceedings, and be equally able to 


detect a want of judgment or inte- 
rity. He governs. well Who diſ- 


, 


not conſiſt in doing every thing him- 
ſelf: to attempt it is a poor ambition; 


lieve it can be done, an idle hope. 


defigns, and the choice of his joftru--. 
ments, He ſhould never ſtoop to their 
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*/adminiſter government, under him, 
in departments that ate exactly ſuited 
to their talents. The perfection of 
© ſupreme” government conſiſts in the 


1 governing of thoſe that govern: he 


©. that preſides ſhould try; reſtrain, and 
correct them; he ſhould encourage, 
* raiſe, change, and diſplace them; he 
© ſhould keep them for ever in his eye, 


and in his hand; but, to make the 
minute particulars of their ſubordi- 


© nate departments objects of perſonal 
© application, indicates meanneſs and 


« ſuſpicion, and fills the mind with 


« petty gaxieties, that leave it neither 
© time Mor liberty for deſigns that are 
* worthy of royal attention. To form 
great deſigns all muſt be freedom 
© and: tranquillity; no intricacies af 


© buſineſs muſt embarraſs or perplex, 


© no ſubordinate objects muſt divide 
«© the attention. A mind that is ex- 
© hauſted; upon minute particulars re- 
« ſembles the lees of wine, that have 
© neither flavour nor ſtrengthz and a 
king that buſies himſelf in doing the 
© duty of his ſervants is always deter- 
* mined by preſent appearances; and 


never extends his views to futurity : . 


© he is always abſorbed by the buſineſs 
© of the day, that is paſſing over him; 
©. and. this, being his only object, ac- 
© quires an undue 1mportance, which, 


© if compared with others, it would 


loſe.. The mind that admits but one 
object at a time muſt naturally con- 
tract; and it is impoſſible to judge 
well of any affair without conſidering 
many, comparing them with each 
other, and ranging them in a certain 


tance will appear. He that neglects 
this rule in government reſembles a 
muſician, who ſhould content him 
ſelf with the diſcovery of melodious 
tones, one by one, and never think 
of combining or harmonizing them 


Or he may be compared to an archi- 
tet, ho ſhould faney the powers of 
his art exhauſted, by heaping toge- 
ther large columns, and great quan- 
tities of ſtone curioufly carved, with - 
out conſidering the proportion of his 
building, or bf 
© ornaments: ſuch an actift, when he 


as building à ſaloon, would not 


2 D 2 reflect 


30 


cerns the various characters and ahi- 
6 lities of men, and employs them to 


order, by which their relative impor- 


into muſick, which would not only* * 
„ gratify the ear, but affect the heart. 


e arrangement of his 
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« refle& that a ſuitable ftair-caſe ſhould 
© beadded; and when he was buſy upon 


the body of the building, he would 


« forget the court-yard and the portal; 


© his work would be nothing more 


than a confuſed aſſemblage of parts, 
© not ſuited to each other, not concur- 
ring to form a whole; ſuch a work 
© would be ſo far from doing him ho- 
« nour, that it would be a perpetual 
© monument of diſgrace; it would ſhew 
© that, his range of thought was not 
« ſufficient to include all the parts of 


his deſign at once, that his mind was 


«: contracted, and his genius ſubordi- 
«© nate; for he that ſees only from part 
to part, is fit only to exeeꝶg the de- 
« ſigns of another. Be allWed, my 
dear Telemachus, that the govern- 
ment of a kingdom requires a certain 
« harmony, like muſick; and juſt pro- 
« portions, like architecture. 

- © If you will give me leave to carry 
© on the parallel between theſe arts and 
£ government, I can eaſily make you 
© comprehend the inferiority of thoſe 
< who adminiſter government by parts, 
and not as a whole, He that fings 


particular parts in a, concert, how- 
ever great his (kill, or excellent his 


© yoice, is ſtil} but a finger; he who 
© regulates all the parts, and conducts 


the whole, is the. maſter of muſick: 
© ſo, be that faſhions the columns, and 


«< carries up the ſide of a building, is no 
© more than a maſon; but. he who has 


_ - © defigned the whole, and whoſe mind 


© ſees all the relations of part to part, 
4 is- the architect. Thoſe, therefore, 
4 who are moſt buſy, who diſpatch the 
s, greateſt number of affairs, can leaſt 
© be ſaid to govern; they are inferior 
© workmen; the preſiding mind, the 
genius that governs the ſtare, is he 
ho, doing nothing, cauſes all to be 
©. done; who meditates and contrives; 
„ho looks forward to the future, 
© and back to the paſt; who fees rela- 
6 tive proportions, arranges all things 


in order, and provides for remote 


: © contingencies; vrho keeps: himſelf in 


« perpetualexerciſe to wreltle with for - 
© tune, as the ſwimmer ſtruggles with 
© a torrent; and whoſe mind is night 


45 and day upon the ſtretch, that, anti- ; 
«.cjpating all events, nothing may be 


» 


Do you think, my dear Telema- 
<.chus, that-a great painter is inceſ - 


© ſaatly to-ling, that he may-diſpatch- 
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£ his work with the ter expedition? 
No; ſuch Jody wad — 
* would quench all the fire of imagj. 
nation; he would no longer work 
like a genius; for the genius works, 
as he is impelled by the powers of 
fancy, in ſudden, vigorous, but irre- 
lar fallies. Does the genius grind 
is colours, or prepare his pencils} 
No; he leaves that to others, that are 
as yet but in the rudiments of his 
art: he referves himſelf for the la. 
bours of the mind; he transfers his 
ideas to the canvas in ſome bold and 
glowing ſtrokes, which give dignity 
to his figures, and animate them, 
not only with life, batpaſſion. His 
mind teems with the thoughts and 
ſentiments of the heroes he is' to re- 
preſent; he is carried back to the 
ages in which they lived, and is pre- 
ſent to the circumſtances they were 
placed in. But, with this fervid en- 
thuſiaſm, he poſſeſſes alſo a judgment 
that reſtrains and regulates it; ſo 
that his whole work, however bold 
and animated, is perfectly conſonant 
to propriety and truth. And can it 
be imagined, that leſs elevation of 
genius, leſs effort of thought, is ne- 
ceſſary to make a great king than 2 
good painter? Let us therefore con- 
clude, that the province of a king 
is to think, to form great deſigns, 
and to make choice of men properly 
qualified to carry them into execu- 
tion.“ hag 
think, ſaid Telemachus, * that 
I perfectly comprehend your mean- 
ing: but ſu a king who leaves 
© the diſpatch of publick buſineſs to 
© others, will be often impoſed upon. 
——* You impoſe upon yourſelf,” replied 
Mentor: a general knowledge of go- 
© vernment will always ſecure him 
© againſt impoſition. Thoſe who) are 
© not acquainted with radical princi- 
5 ples, and have not ſagaeity to diſcern 
6 the talents and characters of men, 
© are always ſeeking their way, like 
meg in the dark. If theſe; indeed, 
© eſchße impoſition, it is by chance; 


for they have not a clear and perfect 


©. knowledge of what they ſeek, nor in 
what direction they ſhoUld' move to 
find it: their knowledge is juſt ſuffi- 
5- cientto excite ſuſpicion; and they are 
rather n of integrity, that 
- oppoſes them with truth, than of 
© fraud, that ſeduces tlu m by flattery . 

it 6 Thoſe, 


Thoſe, on the contrary, who know 
the principles of government, and can 
diſtinguiſh the characters of men, 
know what is to be expected from 
them, and how to obtain it; they 
know, at leaſt, whether the perſons 


7 


and whether they conceive and adopt 
their views with ſufficient preciſion 
and abilities to carry them into ef- 


lars, they keep the great object ſtea- 
dily in view; and can always judge 
whether they deviate or approach it. 
If they are ſometimes deceived, it is 
in accidental and trifling matters, 
that are not eſſential to the principal 
deſign. They are alſo ſuperior to 
little jealoufies, which are always 
marks of a narrow mind, and gro- 
velling diſpoſition: they know that, 
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particulars be deceived, becauſe they 
are obliged to make uſe of men, and 
men are often deceitful; and more is 
loſt by the delay and irrefolution 


in thoſe who muſt be employed, than 
from petty frauds by which that con- 
fidence is abuſed, He is compara- 
tively happy who is diſappointed 
only in affairs of ſmall moment: the 
great work may go on with ſucceſs; 
and it is about this only that a great 
man ought to be ſolicitous. Fraud, 
indeed, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed 
when it is diſcovered; but he that 
would not be deceived in matters of 
importance, muſt in trifles be con- 
tent to be deceived. An artificer in 
his work-room ſees every thing with 
his own eye, and does every thing 
with his own hand; but a king, who 
preſides over a great nation, can net- 
ther ſee all, nor do all: be ought, in- 
deed, to do nothing himſelf but what 
another cannot do under him, and to 
© ſee nothing that is not eſſential to 
« ſome determination of great impor- 
© tance, . 3 

© You, Telemachus, continued 
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Mentor, are a favourite of the gods; 


* and it is their pleaſure to diſtinguiſh 
your reign by wiſdom. All that you 
© ſee here is done leſs for the glory of 
© Idomeneus than for your inſtruction: 


and, if your virtues correſpond” with 


they employ are in general proper in- 
ſtruments to execute their deſigus; 
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fect. Beſides, as their attention is 
not divided by embarraſſing particu - 


in great affairs, they muſt in ſome. 


which ariſes from want of confidence - 


© You will blame' me, 
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© the deſigns of Heaven, the wiſe in- 
« ſtitutions that you admire in Salen- 
„tum are but as ſhadows to the ſub- 


© ſtance, in compariſon of what you 


© will one day do in Ithaca. But Ido- 
© meneus has now prepared a ſhip for 
© our departure; and it is time that we 
© ſhould think of quitting the coaſts of 
* Heſperia.” 8 2 
At the mention of their departure, 

Telemachus opened his heart to his 


friend with reſpe& to an attachment 


which made it impoſſible for him to 
leave Salentum without regret. The 
ſecret, however, coſt him ſome pain. 
erhaps, ſaid 
he, for yielding too eaſily to impreſ- 
© fionMof love in the countries through 
© which I paſs; but my heart would 
< always reproach me if I ſhould hide 
© from you the paſſion that I have con- 
ba cave for Antiope, the daughter of 

© Tdomeneus. This, my dear Men- 
tor, is not a blind impulſe, like that 
which you taught me to ſurmount in 
the iſland of Calypſo, I know that 
the wound which my heart received 
from Eucharis was deep: neither 
time norabſence can efface her image 
from my heart; and I cannot, eyen 
now, pronounce her name without 
emotion. After ſuch experience of 
my weakneſs, I muſt be diffident of 
myſelf: yet what I feel for Anti- 
ope is wholly different from what L 
felt for Euchari$; it is not the tu- / 
multuaus defire of ere it is the 
calm complacency of reaſon, a tender 
approbation and eſteem. I deſire her, 
as the ſiſter of my ſoul, my friend, 
and companion, for life; and, if the 
gods ſhall ever reſtore my father to 
me, and I am permitted to chuſe, my 
fate and the fate of Antiope ſhall be 
one. Thecharms that have attached 
me to Antiope are the glowing mo- 
deſty of her countenance; her ſilent 
diffidence, and ſweet reſerve; her 
conſtant attention to tapeſtry, em- 
© broidery, or ſome other uſeful and 
© elegant employment; her diligence 
© in the management of her fher's 
© 'houſhold fince the death of her mo- 
ther ; her contempt of exceſſive finery 
© in her dre; and her total forget - 
© fulneſs, or rather ignorance, of her 
© beauty. When, at the command of 
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© Tdomeneus, ſhe leads the dance, with 


„the beauties of Crete, to the” ſoft 
" © found 


210 


* ſound of the flute, ſhe might be well = ſhe provides for contingencies ; the 


taken for Venus, the queen of Smiles, 
* with the Graces in her train. When 
© he takes her with him to the chace, 
« ſhe diſcovers ſuch ſkill in the bow, 
* and ſuch dignity of department, as 
4 diſtinguiſh Diana when ſhe is ſur- 
* rounded-by her nymphs : of this ſu- 
© periority ſhe alone is ignorant, while 
_© every eye remarks it with admira- 
« tion. When ſk2.enters a temple with 
© facred offerings to the gods, ſhe might 
« herſelf be taken for the divinity of 
© the place: with what devotion and 
« awe ſhe preſents her gifts, and pro- 
« pitiates the gods, when ſome, crime 
is to be expiated, or ſome fatal omen 
© averted! And when ſhe appears witb 
© golden needle in her hand, ſur- 
© rounded by the virgins of her train, 


© we are tempted to believe that Mi- 


< nexrva has deſcended in a human form 
© to the earth, and is teaching the po- 
© lite arts to mankind. She encourages 
others to diligence by her example; 
* the fweetens labour, and ſuſpends 
* wearineſs, by the melody of her voice, 
© when ſhe ſings the myſterious hiſtory 
* of the gods; and ſhe excels the molt 
* exquihte painters in the elegance of 
®* her embroidery. How happy the 
* man whom Hymen ſhall unite with 


ber by a gentle hand! What can he 


© ſuffer but her loſs ? What can he fear 
bot to ſurvive her? 5 
But I take the gods to witneſs, my 
dear Mentor, that I am ready to de- 
© part. I hall love Antiope for ever; 
« but ſhe ſhall not delay my return to 
Ithaca a moment. If another ſhould 
'© poſſeſs her, I ſhall be wretched; yet 
I will leave her. Although I know 
that I may loſe her by abſence, I will 
not mention my love ether to her or 
© to her father; for I ought.to conceal 
« jt in my boſom from all but you, till 
* Ulyſſes, again ſeated upon his throne, 
* ſhall permit me to reveal it. 
« then, my dear Mentor, bow much 
my attachment_ to Antiope differs 
from that paſſion for Eucharis, by 
© which, you remember, both my vir- 
tue and reaſon to have been oyer- 
© borne?” St es Rs 
I am ſenſible of this difference," 
aid Mentor: Antiope is all gentle- 
- © neſs,' prudence, and ſimplicity. Her 
hands do not deſpiſe labour; ſhe looks 


; 


: * 


Judge, 


e forward. with a provident. forecaſt; 
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ticular directions with ex 


diſpatches preſſing buſineſs with filent 


never confuſed; for every thing is 
referred to it's proper time and place. 
The elegant regularity of her fa- 
ther's houſhold is her glory: a no- 
blerdiſtinction thanyouth and beauty! 
Though the whole is ſubmitted to 


her management, and it is her pro, 


vince to reprove, to deny, to ſpare; 
which make almoſt every other wo. 
man hated, yet ſhe is Blond by the 
whole houſe; for ſhe diſcovers. nei- 
ther paſſion nor obſtinacy, nor levity 
nor caprice, which are ſo often ble. 
miſhes in the, ſex: a glance of. her 
eye is a ſuffic ent command; and 
every one obeys from an unwilling. 
neſs to diſpleaſe her. She gives par- 

Aneſs and 
preciſion; and commands nothing 
that cannot be executed: there is 
kindneſs even in her reproof; and 
ſhe encourages to amendment while 
ſhe blames for miſconduct. She is 
the ſolace of her father's fatigue and 
care; and to her his mind retreats for 
reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat 
in the ſummer's ſun, retreats to the 
ſhade of a grove, and repoſes in luxu- 
rious eaſe upon the downy turf. 
Antiope is, indeed, a treaſure that 
would repay the moſt diſtant and la- 
borious ſearch. Her mind, no more 
than her body, is diſhonoured by 
trifling ornaments: her imagination 
is eels, but not 8 z ſhe 
ſpeaks only when it is improper to re- 
ae and in her ſpeech there is an 
artleſs grace, a ſoft but irreſiſtible 
perſuaſion ; all liſten in ſilence, and 
the bluſhes with confuſion. The de- 
ference and attention with which ſhe 
is heard, make it difficult. for her 
modeſty not to ſuppreſs what ſhe in- 
tended to ſay, We have, indeed, 
heard her ſpeak but ſeldom; yet you 
once heard her upon an occafion 
which, I am ſure, you cannot forget. 
She was one day ſent for by her fa- 
ther, when he was about to puniſh 
one of his ſlaves with exemplary ſe- 
verity: ſhe appeared, with 855 head 
modeſtly reclined, and her face co- 
vered with a Jong veil. She ſpoke; 
but ſaid no more than was juſt ne- 
ceſſary to appeaſe his anger. At firſt 
the ſeemed to take part in his reſent- 
| e 4 „ment; 


, 


1 


q ment; ſhe chen ſoftened it by inſenſi⸗ 


ble degrees: at laſt, ſne inſinuated an 
| © apology for the offender; and, with- 


© out wounding the king by the morti- 
ſenſe of exceſſive anger, ſne 


« fying ſenſe . 
© kindled in his boſom ſentiments of 
« juſtice and compaſſion. The tumult 


of his mind ſubſided under an eaſy 


« but irrefiſtible influence, as the yield- 
ing waves inſenſibly loſe their un- 
dulation, when hoary Nereus is 
ſoothed into peace by the gentle 


tis. Thus will the heart of a huſ- 
band, one day, correſpond with the 
influence of Antiope, though the 
aſſumes no authority, nor takes ad- 
vantage of her charms;” as the lute 
now anſwers to her touch; when ſhe 
awakes it to the tendereſt ftrains. 
Antiope is, indeed, worthy of your 
affection, and ſhe is intended 55.5 a 
by the gods; but, though your love 
for her is juſtified by reaſon, you 
muſt wait till ſhe is ron ep by U- 
lyſſes. I commend you for havin 
concealed your ſentiments ; and 
may now tell you, that, if you had 
made any propoſitions to Antiope, 
* they would have been rejected, and 
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TELEMACHUS, 
you would have forfeited her eſteem: 


© ſhe will enter into. no engagement, 
but leaves herſelf wholly-to the diſ- 


blandiſhments of his daughter The- 
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* poſal of her father. He that hopes 


to be her huſband muſt reverence the 


5 Faun. and fulfil every duty to men. 
© I have obſerved, and has it not been 
obſerved by you, that ſhe is leſs ſeen, 
and that her eyes are more frequent! 
fixed upon the ground, than before 
your expedition? She is not a ſtranger 
to any of your atchievements in the 
war; ſhe is acquainted with your 
birth and your adventures; and ſhe 
knows the endowments which you 
have received from the 
knowledge has increaſed her reſerve. 
Let us, then, depart for Ithaca: 
taſk will be accompliſhed when I have 
aſſiſted you to find your father, and 
put you in a condition to obtain ſuch 
a wife as might have increaſed the 
felicity of the golden age. If An- 
tiope, à royal virgin, the dgughter 
of Idomeneus, King of Salentum,was 
a*eeper of ſheep upon the bleak ſum- 
mit of Mount Algidus, the poſſeſſion 
of Antiope would ſtill be happineſt 
and honour.” 4 : 
Ls 
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DOMENEUS, - who 
dreaded the departure of 
Telemachus and Mentor, 
formed many pretences to 
delay them, He told 
Mentor, that he could not, 
without his aſſiſtance, determine a dit- 
pute which hadariſen between Diophanes, 
a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, and He- 
liodorus, a ptieſt of Apollo, concerning 
the omens that were to be drawn from 
the flight of birds, and the entrails of 
victims. And why, ſaid Mentor, 
© ſhould you concern yourſelf about 
© ſacred things? Leave queſtions of re- 
© ]igion to beg decided by the Etrurians, 
who have preſerved the moſt ancient 
oracles by tradition, and who are by 
inſpiration interpreters of the gods 
to men. Employ your authority 
only to ſuppreſs theſe diſputes in the 
beginning; act with perfect neutrality 
while they continue; and content 
yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion 
when it ſhall be made. Remember, 
that kings ought to ſubmit to rel1- 
gion, and not make it: religion is 


* 
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thority. If kings concern themſelves 
with religion, they do not protect it 
as a divine inſtitution, but degrade it 
The power of kings is ſo great, and 


would be in danger of becoming juſt 
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rom the gods, and above regal au- 


to a mere inſtrument of ſtate policy. 
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s what the ſovereign. would wiſh to 
make it, if be, ſhould, undertake to 
determine any queſtion about it's 
doctrines or duties. Leave, then, 
the deciſions implicitly to the friends 
© of the gods; and exert your autho- 
6 rity nd againſt thoſe, who will not 
© conform to your determination when 


it is made. 


Idomeneus then complained of the 
perplexity he ſuffered from the great 
number of cauſes between private per- 
ſons, which he was preſſed with great 
importunity to decide. Decide, ſaid 
Mentor, all new queſtions of right, 
* by which ſome general maxim of ju- 
© 9iſprudence will be eſtabliſhed, or 
© ſome precedent given for the expla- 
© nation of laws already in force: but 
© donot take upon you todetermine all 
© queſtions of private property; they 
© overwhelm and embarrafs you” by 
© their variety and number; juſtice 
would neceſſarily be delayed for your 
* fingle deciſion; and all ſubordinate 
© magiſtrates would become uſeleſs. 
© You would be overwhelmed and con- 
founded; the regulation of petty af- 
fairs would leave you neither time 
© nor thought for buſineſs of import- 
* ance; and, after all, petty affairs 
* would not be regulated. Avoid, 
© therefore, a ſtate of ſuch diſadyan- 


that of others ſo little, that religion * tage and perplexity; refer private 


5 Giſputes to ſubordinate judges, 2 
1 G0 
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t do nothing yourſelf but what others 
© cannot do for you: you then, and 
then only, fulfil the duties of a king,” 
——* But,* ſaid Idomenevs, there are 
© many perſons of high birth about 
© me, who have followed my fortunes, 
and loſt great poſſeſſions in my ſer- 


vice: theſe perions ſeek ſome kind of 


« recompence for their loſſes, by ob- 
© taining certain young women of 
« preat wealth in marriage; they urge 
© me, with inceſſant importunity, to 
© interpoſe in their behalf, and a ſingle 
« word from me would enſure them 
« ſucceſs.” 

It is true,” ſaid Mentor, © a ſingle 
© word from you would be ſufficient; 
© but.that ſingle word would coſt you 
too dear, Would you deprive fa- 
© thers and mothers of the liberty and 


© conſolation of chuſing their ſons- in- 


© Jaw, and, conſequently, their heirs? 
This, ſurely, would reduce them to 
© the ſevereſt and moſt abject ſlavery, 
© and make you anſwerable for all the 
© domeſtick evils of your people. Mar- 
© riage, at the beſt, is not the couch of 
© unmingled delight: and why ſhould 


© you ſcatter 'new-thorns among the 
© down? If you have faithful ſervants 
© to reward, diſtribute among them 


* ſome unappropriated lands; and give 
© them, belides, rank and honours ſuit- 
© ed to their merits and condition. If 


* more ſtill is neceſſary, add to theſe 


* pecumary gratifications from your 
* treaſury; and make good the defi- 
*. ciency by retrenching your expences: 
but never think of paying your own 
© debts with the property of others; 
* much leſs with property transferred 
in violation of the moſt ſacred rights, 
* by giving a daughter in marriage 
« without the conſent of her parents.” 

This difficulty being removed, Ido- 
meneus immediately propoſed another. 
The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain 
* that certain diſtricts, which we have 
© given as uncultivated lands among 
* the ſtrangers whom we have drawn 
to Salentum, belong to them. Muſt 
* I admit this claim? And ſhall I not 
* encourage other nations to make de- 
* mands upon our territory if I do?” 

* The Sibarites,*” ſaid Mentor, 
* ſhould not be implicitly believed in 
their own cauſe; nor is it juſt to be- 
* lieve you implicitly in yours. 
* Upon whoſe teſtimony will you then 


s depend ?* ſaid Idomeneus. Upon 
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© that of neither of the parties, re- 


plied: Mentor : -* ſome neighbouri 


© nation, that cannot be ſuſpected of 
c partiality to either, muſt determine 
© between you, The Sipontines are 
© ſuch a nation: they have no-intereſt 
that is-incompatible with yours. 
But am I obliged,” ſaid Idomeneus, 
to ſubmit to an umpire? Am I not a 
ſovereign prince, to leave the extent 
of his dominions to the deciſion of 
foreigners?” 
If you reſolye to keep the lands in 
queſtion,” anſwered Mentor, you 
mult ſuppoſe that your claim to t 
is good: if the Sibarites inſiſt upon a 
reſtoration, they muſt, on their part, 
ſuppoſe their right to be inconteſtable, 
Your opinions being thus oppoſite, 
the difference muſt either be accom- 
-modated by an umpire mutually - 
choſen, or decided by force of arms: 
there is no medium. If you ſhould 
enter a country inhabited by people 
who had neither judge nor magiſtrate, 
and among whom every family aſ- 
ſumed a right of determining diffe- 
rences with a neighbouring family 
by violence, would you not deplore 
their misfortune, and think, with 
horror, of the. dreadful confuſion 
which muſt ariſe from every man's 
being armed againſt his fellow? Can 
you, then, believe that the gods would 
look with leſs horror upon the earth, 
of whick all the inhabitants may be 
conſidered as one people, if every na- 
tion, which is but a more numerous 
family, ſhould aſſume the right of de- 
termining, by violence, all differences 
with a neighbouring nation? An in- 
dividual, who poſſeſſes his field as an 
inheritance from his anceſtors, de- 
pends wholly upon the authority of 
the laws, and the judgment of the 
magiſtrate, for the ſecurity of his 
property; and would be ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, as guilty of ſedition, if he 
ſhould endeavour to ſecure by force 
what was given him by right: do 
- you, then, believe that kings are at 
liberty to ſupport their pretenſions by 
violence, without having firſt tried 
what could be done by expedients 
more conſonant to reaſon and hu- 
manity ? Is not juſtice yet more ſa- 
cred and inviolable, as an attribute 
of kings, when it has whole nations 
« for it's object, than as a private vir- 
tue in an individual, when it relates 
; 2 E only 
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© only to a plovghed field? Is he a 


Villain and a robber who ſeizes only 


< a few-acres? and is he juſt, is he a 
© hero, who wreſts whole provinces 


© from their poſſeſſor? If men are ſub- 


© je& to prejudice, partiality, and er- 


© ror, with reſpect to trifling concerns 


© of private property, is it probable 
© that they ſhould be lefs influenced 
© by ſuch motives in affairs of ſtate? 
Should we rely upon our own judg- 
© ment, where it is moſt likely to be 
© 'biafſed' by paſſion? And ſhould not 
© error be moſt dreaded where it's con- 
© ſequences will be moſt fatal? The 
© 'miſtake of a prince, with reſpect to 
© his own pretenſions, is the cauſe of 
revenge, famine, and maſſacres ;- of 
irreparable loſs to the preſent gene- 
© ration, and of ſuch depravation of 
< manners, as may extend calamity to 


the end of time, A king knows that 


© he is always ſurrounded by flatterers; 
© ſhould he not, therefore, ſuppoſe that, 
c upon ſuch occaſions, he will be flat- 
© tered? If he leaves his differences to 
© arbitration, he ſhews himſelf candid, 
© equitable, and diſpaſſionate: he ſtates 


2 the reaſons upon which his claim is 


© founded ; the umpire is an amicable 
© mediator, not a rigorous judge; and, 
© though his' determinations do not 
© compel implicit obedience, yet the 
6 oreateſt deference ſhould be paid to 


+ © them. He does not pronounce ſen- 


E tence like a judge, from whoſe au- 


4 © thority there is no appeal; but he 


© propoſes expedients: and, by his ad- 
© yice, the parties make mutual con- 
© ceſhions for the preſervation of peace. 
© Tf war is at laſt inevitable, notwith- 
© ſtanding the king's utmoſt endea- 
© yours to avoid it, he will at leaſt have 
E ſecured the teſtimony of a good con- 
E ſcience, the eſteem of his neighbours, 


c and the protection of the gods. Ido- 


meneus felt the force of this reaſon- 
ing; and conſented that the Sipontines 
ſhould mediate between him and the 
Sibarites. | ma 

The king, finding theſe expedients 
to prevent the departure of the two 
firangers ineffectual, endeavoured to 
detain them by a ſtronger tie. He had 
obſerved the attachment of Telema- 
chus to Antiope; and he hoped that, 
— ſtrengthening this, he might accom - 
pliſh his purpoſe. When he gave an 
Entertainment, therefore, he frequently 


commanded his daughter to fing: ſhe 


— 


* 
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obeyed from a ſenſe of duty; but it 
was with ſuch regret and confuſion as 
made it eaſy to perceive how much ſhe 
ſuffered by her obedience. Idomeneus 
went ſo far as to intimate his delire, 
that the ſubje& of her ſong might be 
the viftory which had been obtained 
over the Daunians and Adraſtus: but 
ſhe could not be prevailed upon to ſing 
the praiſes of Telemachus; the de- 
clined it with modeſt reſpe&; and her 
father thought fit to acquieſce. There 
was ſomething in her voice inexpreſ- | 
ſibly tender and ſweet: Telemachus 
felt all it's power; and his emotion 
was too great to be concealed, Ido. 
meneus remarked it with pleaſure; but 
Telemachus appeared not to perceive 
his defign: he could not quench the 
ſenſibility of paſſion; but reaſon pre- 
cluded it's effects. He was no longer 
that Telemachus, whom Love, the ty- 
rant of the mind, had once held cap- 
tive in the iſland of Calypſo: while 
Antiope' ſung he was ſilent; and, as 
ſoon as the ſong was over, he turned 
3 converſation to ſome other ſub- 
ect. 

The king being again diſappointed, 
reſolved to give his daughter the plea- 
ſure of a great hunting- match. She 
declined the ſport, and entreated, with 
tears, to be left behind; but. the com- 
mands of Idomeneus were peremptory, 
and ſhe was obliged to obey. - She was 
mounted upon a fiery ſteed, which, like 
thoſe that Caftor had trained to war, 
diſdained the ground, and was impa- 
tient of the rein: yet ſhe governed him 
with ſuch. eaſy negligence, that he 
ſeemed to move by the ſecret impulſe 
of her will. A train of virgins fol- 
lowed her with that ardour which is the 
diſtinction and felicity of youth; and 
ſhe might have been taken for Diana 
with her nymphs. The king followed 
her inceſſantly with his eye; and, while 
he gazed upon his child, forgot the 
paſt misfortunes of his life : ſhe fixed 
alſo the attention of Telemachus, who 
was more 'touched with her modeſty 
than 'with. the graces of her perſon, or 
her dexterity in the field. 

The dogs gave chace to a wild boar 
of an enormous ſize. He was more 
furious than that of Calydon : the 
briſtles of his back were as rigid as 


iron, and as ſharp and long as a dart; 


his eyes ſeemed to ſparkle with fire, 
and to be ſuffuſed with 5 on 
h rea 


breath was heard at a remote diſtance, 
like the hoarſe murmurs of rebellious 
winds when Folus recals them to his 
cave, that the tempeſt may ceaſe; his 
long tuſks were crooked like a ſickle; 
nor could the trees of the foreſt ſtand 
before them. He gored all the dogs 
that had courage to approach him; and 
the holdeſt hunters that purſued him 
were afraid he ſhould be overtaken: 
yet Antiope, ho in the courſe was 
ſwifter than the wind, came up and at- 
tacked him; ſhe threw a javelin at him, 
which wounded him in the ſhoulder; 
the blood guſhed out in a torrent, and 
he turned upon his adverſary with 
new fury. The horſe of Antiope, 
however bold and ſpirited, ſhuddered, 
and drew back: 
ruſhed againſt him, and the ſhock was 
like that of the ponderous engines that 
overturn the bulwarks of the ſtrongeſt 
city; the horſe could not ſuſtain it, 
and fell. Antiope was now upon the 
ground, in a ſituation that left her no 
power to avoid the tuſks of the furious 
animal whom ſhe had provoked: but 
Telemachus, whoſe attention had been 
. G. by her danger, was already 
diſmounted; and, with a rapidity ſcarce 
leſs than that of lightning, threw him- 
{elF between her and the boar, that was 
foaming to revenge his wound. The 
prince inſtantly plunged a hunting- 
2 his body; and the horrid mon- 
er fell, agonized with fury, to the 
ground. 
Telemachus cut aff the head, which 
aſtoniſhed "the hunters, and was fill 


terrible when nearly viewed: he pre- 


ſented it immediately to Antiope, who 
bluſhed, and conſulted the eyes of Ido- 
meneus to know what ſhe ſhould do. 
Momeneus, who had been terrified at 
her danger, and was now. tranſported 
with joy at her deliverance, made a 


ſign that ſhe ſhould accept the preſent : 


ſhe took it, therefore, with an elegant 
acknowledgment. I receive from you 
* with gratitude,” ſaid ſhe, a more 
1 ran 4) ay; I am indebted to you 
for my life.“ The moment ſhe had 


ſpoken, ſhe feared ſhe had ſaid too 
much, and fixed her eyes upon the 
ground, Telemachus, who perceived 
her confuſion, could only reply How 
happy is the ſon of Ulyſſes, to have 
-* preſerved a life ſo precious 

'© much more; happy if 


How 


the monſter then 


he could unite” 


218” 


it with his own!“ Antiope made no 
anſwer; but mixed haſtily with her 
young companions, and immediately 
remounted her horſe. - gn 
Idomeneus would immediately have 
promiſed his daughter to Telemachusz 
but he hoped that, in a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, his paſhon would ſtill ;ncreaſc 
and that the hope of enſuring his mar- 
riage would prevent his departure from 
Salentum. Such were the principles 
upon which Idomeneuy reaſoned ;. but 
the gods deride and diſappoint the wiſ- 
dom of men; the very project that was 
formed to detain Telemachus haſtened 
his departure. That tumult of lave, - 
and hope, and fear, which he now felt 
in his breaſt, made him juſtly diſtruſt 
his reſolution. Mentor laboured with 
double diligence to revive his deſire af 
returning to- Ithaca; and the veſſel be- 
ing now ready, he alſo preſſed Idome- 
neus to diſmiſs them. Thus the Jife 
of Telemachus being every moment re- 
gulated by the wiſdom of Mentor, with 
-a view to the conſummation of his 
Hoc; he was ſuffered to remain no 
longer at any place than was neceſſary | 


to exerciſe; his virtues, and add expe- 


rience to knowledge. F =D 

Mentor, as ſoon as Telemachus ar- 
rived, had given orders that a veſſel 
ſhould be got ready. Idomeneus had 
ſeen the preparations with inexpreſſible 
regret; and, When ha perceived that th 
gueſts, from hom he had derived ad- 


vantages ſo numerous and important, 


could be detained no longer, he gave 
himſelf up to melancholy and deſpair; 
be ſhnt himſelf up in the innermoſt re- 
ceſſes of his palace, and endeavoured 
to ſoothe his anguiſh. by venting it in 
ſighs and tears. He forgot that nature 
was to be ſuſtained with food, and no 
interval of tranquillity was 8 
by ſleep; his health gradually declined, 
and the ſecret anxiety of his heart con- 
{ſumed him: he withered like a ſtately 
tree which covers the earth with it's 
ſhadow, but is gnawed by a worm at 
the root; the winds, in their fury, may 
have attacked it in vain, the earth ma 


have nouriſhed it with delight, and jt  ' 


may have been ſpared in reyerence by 
the axe; but if the latent miſchief is 
not diſcovered, it will fade; it's leaves, 
which are it's honours, will be ſcat» 
tered in the duſt; and the trunk and 
branches only, rifted and apleſs, will 

| 2 E 2 remain. 
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* mournful or diſcontented . 


© ces; and are touched with the miſe. 
ries of men, only as objects difagree- 


216 


remain. Such, in appearance, was 
Idomeneus, the victim of inconſolable 
grief. | 
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Telemachus was tenderly affected at 
his diſtreſs, but did not dare to ſpeak 
to him; he dreaded the day of depar- 
ture, and was always buſied in finding 
re for- delay: but he was at 

ength delivered from this ſtate of em- 
barraſſment and ſuſpenſe by Mentor. 
© I am glad,” ſaid he, to ſee this al- 
© teration in your temper: you were 
© by nature obdurate and haughty, fen- 
5 ſible only to your own convenience 
© and intereſts; b 
© ed into humanity, and your own 
© misfortunes have taught you to com- 
© paſſionate the ſufferings of others. 
© Without this ſympathy there can be 
© neither goodneſs nor virtue, nor abi- 


© lity to govern; but it muſt not be 


© carried to exceſs, nor ſuffered to de- 
generate into feminine ſoftneſs. I 
« would myſelf ſolicit Idomeneus to 
© diſmiſs you, and ſpare you the em- 
£ barraſſment of ſo painful a conver- 
© ſation; but I am unwilling that a 
© falſe ſhame, and ee eee 
© ſhould predominate in your breaſt. 
© You muſt Tearn to blend fortitude 
© and courage with the tenderneſs and 
© ſenſibility of friendſhip : you ſhould 
© preſerve an habitual fear of giving 
© unnecefſary pain. When you are 
© compelled to grieve any. man, you 
* ſhould participate his forrow, and 
© make the blow fall lightly which 
© you cannot avert.— That an inevi- 
table ſtroke may be thus lightened,” 
ſaid Telemachus, is the reaſon why 
© T wiſh that Tdomeneus ſhould be ac- 
''© quainted with our departure rather by 
you than myſelf.” 

My dear Telemachus, faid Men- 
tor, © you miſtake your motive. Yau 
© are like all other children of royalty, 
© whoſe paſſions have been flattered, 
© and their wiſhes prevented, in their 
© earlieſt youth; they expect that every 
© thing ſhould be managed ſo as to coin- 
's cide with their defires, and that the 
© Jaws of Nature ſhould be ſubſervient 
4 to their will; yet they have not reſo- 
« Jution to oppoſe any man to his face. 
© They avoid an oppoſition, not in ten- 


© derneſs to others, nor from a'princi- 


ple of benevolence that fears to give 


ut you are now ſoften- 


able to their eye: they will not hear 
of mis fortune, becauſe it is a diſguſt- 
ful ſubjetz and, leſt their Hoy 
ſhould be offended, they muſt be told 
that all is proſperity and happineſs ; 
r are ſurrounded with delights, 
and will neither ſee nor hear any 
thing that may interrupt their joy, 
If miſcondut is to be reproved, 
error detected, importunity repreſſed, 
falſe claims oppoſed, or fa&ious tur- 
bulence controuled, they will always 
depute anothey for the purpoſe, ra- 
ther than declare their own will with 
that gentle firmneſs which enforces 
obedience without kindling reſent- 
ment. They will tamely ſuffer the 
moſt unreaſonable favours to be ex- 
torted, and the moſt important affairs 
to miſcarry, rather than determine for 
themſelves againſt - the opinion of 
thoſe who are continually about them, 
This weakneſs is eaſily diſcovered, 
and every one improves it to his ad- 
vantage; every requeſt becomes in 
effect a demand; it is urged with the 
moſt pertinacious and troubleſome 
importunity; and is granted, that im- 
portunity may be troubleſome' no 
more. The firſt attempt upon the 

rince is by flattery; by this deſign- 
ing paraſites recommend themſelves 
to favour : but they are no ſooner 
truſted to ſerve, than they aſpire to 
govern; they rule their lord by the 
very power they have derived from 
him; their bridle is in his mouth, 
and-their yoke upon his ſhoulders ; 
he groans under it, and ſometimes he 
makes an effort to throw it off; this 
effort is ſoon remitted, and he beats 
the yoke to his grave; he dreads the 
appearance of being governed, yet 
tamely ſuffers the reality, To be go- 
verned 1s, indeed, neceſſary to ſuch 
princes; for they reſemble the feeble 
branches of a vine, which, not being 
able to ſupport themſelves, always 
creep round the trunk of ſome neigh- 
bouring tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, 
O Telemachus, to fall into this ſtate 
of imbecillity, which cannot fail to 
render you wholly unfit for com- 
mand. Though you dare not ſpeak 


* ; 


pain, but from a regard to their own © to Idomenevs, leſt you ſhould wound 
a convenience and gratification : they your ſenſibility, you will yet have no 
cannot bear to be ſurrounded with * ſenſe of his affliction when the y=_u 
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TELEMACHUS. 
the other ſhould break Blence; and in 


© of dalentum are behind you; you are 
« even'now leſs melted by his grief than 
« embarraſſed by his preſence, © Go, 
then, and {peak to him for yourſelf : 
learn upon this occaſion to unite the 
tender and the firm; let him ſee that 
© you leave him with regret, but that 
s you are determined to leave him.” 
Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe 
Mentor, nor yet to ſeek Idomeneus 
he was aſhamed of his timidity, and 
et unable to ſurmount itz he heſitated, 
he went forward a few ſteps, and then 
returned to Mentor with ſome new pre- 
tence for delay. He was about to ſpeak; 
but the very look of Mentor deprived 
him of the power, and filently confuted 
all that he would have ſaid. * Is this, 
then, ſaid Mentor with a ſmile of 
diſdain, the conqueror of the Dau- 
© nians, the deliverer of Heſperia? Is 
this the ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who 
is to ſucceed him as the oracle of 
Greece? And does he not dare to tell 
Idomeneus, that he can no longer de- 
lay his return to his country, where 
he hopes once more to embrace his fa- 
ther? - O wretched Ithaca! how great 
will be thy misfortune, if thou art 
one day to be governed by a prince 
who is himſelf a ſlave to an unworthy 
ſhame; and who, to gratify his weak- 
neſs in the lighteſt trifle, will ſacri- 
fice the moſt important intereſt!—Re- 
mark now, the difference between the 
ſedate fortitude of the cloſet and the 
tumultuous courage of the field. You 
feared not the arms of Adraſtus, yet 
are intimidated by the grief of Ido- 
meneus : this inequality often brings 
diſhonour upon thoſe. princes who 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the.nobleſt 
atchievements; after they have ap- 
peared heroes in' battle, they have 
been found leſs than men in common 
occurrences, .in which others have 
been conſiſtent and Ready.” 
Telemachus, feeling the force of theſe 
truths, and ſtung with the reproach 
they contained, turned abruptly away, 
and debated no- longer even with him- 
ſelf. But when he approached the place 
where Idomeneus was fitting, pale and 
languiſhing, his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and his heart overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, they became, in a mo- 
ment, afraid of each other; they did 
not dare to interchange. a look, and 
their thoughts were mutually known 


without language; each dreaded that 
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this painful ſuſpenſe both burſt into 
tears. At length Idomeneus, preſſed 
by exceſs of anguith, cried out Wh 
© ſhould we ſeek Virtue, fince thoſe 
* who find her are thus wretched! I am 
made ſenſible of my weakneſs, and 
then abandoned to it's effects. Be it 
ſo; and Jet the paſt calamities of my 
life return, I will hear no more of 
good government ; I know not the 
art, and am weary of the labour. 
But as for you, Telemachus, hi- 
ther would you go? To ſeek your 
father is vain; for among the living 
he 1s not to be found: Ithaca is in 
oſſeſſion of your enemies, who will 
deſtroy you if you return, and one of 
whom is now certainly the huſband 
of your mother. Be content, there - 
fore, to continue at Salentum; my 
daughter ſhall be your wiſe, and my 
kingdom your inheritance. Your 
power here, even while I live, ſhall 
be abſolute, and my confidence in you 
without limits. If theſe advantages 
are unworthy of your acceptance, at 
leaſt leave me Mentor; Mentor is 
my laſt reſource. Speak! anſwer me! 
Let not your heart be ſteeled againſt 


unfortunate of men! Alas, you are 
ſtill ſilent; the gods are ſtill inexora- 
ble: I feel more ſenſibly their reſent- 
ment at Salentum than at Crete; and 
the loſs of Telemachus wounds me 
deeper than the death of my ſont? 

Telemachus replied, in a timid and 


* 


. faltering tone - My departure from 
© Salentyum is not choice, but fate. I. 


am commanded to Ithaca by the 
gods; their wiſdom is communicated 
to Mentor, and Mentor has urged my 
departure in their name. What then 
© can I do? Should I renounce my fa- 
© ther, my mother, and my country, 
© that ſhould be yet dearer than both? 
As I am born to royalty, a life of 
© eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my 
portion; nor mult inclination be my 
guide. With your kingdom, I ſhould 
© poſſeſs more wealth and power than 
© my father's can beſtow : but I 
© ought to prefer what the gods have 
© decreed me, to what your bounty has 
© offered in it's ſtead, 
© my wife, I ſhould think myſelf too 
© happy to deſire your kingdom; but 
© that I may deſerve Antiope, I muſt 
go whither I am called by duty, 1 


me, nor deny your pity to the moſt 


If Antiope was 
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"© the muſt be demanded for me by my 


father. Did you not promiſe to ſend 
© me back to Ithaca? And was it not 
© under- this promiſe that I marched 
4 againſt your enemy Adraſtus with 
the army of the allies? And is it not 
now time that I ſhould attend to my 
4 own intereſt, and endeavour to redreſs 
the misfortunes of my family? The 


2 gods, who have given me to Mentor, 


have alſo given Mentor to the fon of 
VUlyſſes, that, guided by his wiſdom, 
* he might fulfil their purpoſe: would 
© you, therefore, have me loſe Mentor, 


< when'all but Mentor is loſt already? 


I have no no certain portion, retreat, 
or parent, or country. One man, 


diſtinguiſhed for virtue and for wiſ- 


dom, is all that remains; and this, 
© indeed, is the moſt valuable donation 
© of Jove: judge, then, if I can re- 
* nounce-the-bounty; and conſent to be 
© totally deſtitute and forlorn. I would 
ceaſe to be, rather than be thus: life 
© itſelf is of leſs value than a friend; 


© take my life, therefore, but leave me 


Mentor!“ 
While Telemachus was thus ſpeak- 
ing, his voice became ſtronger, and his 


timidity vaniſhed, Idomeneus could 


not acquieſce, though he knew not what 
to reply; and, being unable to 3 
he endeavoured to excite pity by looks 
and geſtures of diftreſs. | 
At this moment he perceived Men- 
tor, who addreſſed him in a ſolemn 
tone, but without ſeverity. * Do not 
give way, ſaid he, to unreaſonable 
© forrow., We leave you; but we leave 
4 you to that wiſdom which preſides in 
the counſels of the gods. Remem- 
.6 ber, with gratitude, that we were 
« ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, 
c to corre& your errors, and preſerve 
your ſtate. We have reſtored Philo- 
© cles; and he will ſerve you with fide- 
« lity : reverence for the gods, delight 
in virtue, love for the people, and 
.© compaſſion for the wretched, will be 
„ always predominant in his boſom. 


.< Liſten to his advice, and employ him 


« without jealouſy or diſtruſt. . The 
-< moſt important ſervice he can render 


you is to tell you your faults without 


'6 diſguiſe or palliation; require this 


- +4 -ſervice of him, therefore, in the firſt 


4 2 A good king is diſtinguiſhed 


dy the nobleſt fortitude : he fears not 


the monitorin the friend, nor ſhrinks 


from the ſight of his own failings, If 


TELEMACHUS. 


you are endowed with this fortitude, 
s you have nothing to fear frem our. 
© abſence ; the felicity of your life is 
* ſecure; but if flattery, which ſteals 
* it's winding way like a ſerpent, 
* ſhould once more get acceſs to your 
* heart, and render you ſuſpicious of 
© diſintereſted counſel, you are undone, 
Pine no longer in voluntary ſubjec- 
* tion to ſorrow; but follow virtue 
© with the utmoſt effort of your mind. 
I have inſtructed Philocles to lighten 
your cares, and deſerve your confi. 
* dence; and I will be anſwerable for 
© his integrity. The gods have given 
© him to you, as they have given me 
© to Telemachus:. the deſtiny which 
© they have allotted us we ſhould ful. 
© fil boldly; for to regret it is vain, 
© If my aſſiſtance ſhould be neceſſary, 
© after I have reſtored Telemachus to 
© his father and his country, I will re. 
turn: and what could give me more 
< ſenfible delight? I ſeek for myſelf 
© neither wealth nor power; and I wiſh 
only to aſſiſt others in the ſearch of 
« juſtice and virtue, To you I have a 
particular attachment; for the gene- 
rous confidence of your friendſhip can 
never be forgotten.” | 
While Mentor was ſpeaking, Ido- 
meneus became conſcious to a ſudden 
and pleaſing change; he felt his paſ- 
ſions ſubſide: into peace, as the waves 
ſink to reſt, and the tempeſt is huſhed 
to ſilence, when the father of the deep 
lifts his trident againſt them, Nothing 
now remained but a kind of tender re- 
gret ; ſomething that was rather a ſoft 
and ſoothing melancholy than grief ; 
and courage, hope, virtue, and confi- 
dence in the-gods, began once: more to 
kindle in his boſom. e 
< Well then, my dear Mentor, ſaid 
He, I muſt loſe all, and be content: 
© let me, however, be ſtil] preſent to 
© your mind. When you ſhall have 
© arrived in Ithaca, where the reward 
© of wiſdom ſhall fil. all your wiſhes, 
remember that Salentum is your own 
6 work, and that Idomeneus, inconſo- 
© lable for your loſs, had no hope but 
© in your return.—Farewel, O ſon of 
© Ulyſſes! we ports ' ſhall detain you 
© no more: the gods reclaim the trea- 
© ſure which they lent;and it is my duty 
© to comply.—Farewel, Mentor, the 
© greateſt and wiſeſt of men ! If ſuch 
© excellence as thine is within the li- 
5 mits of our nature, and thou art not 
| « a divinity 
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a divinity'that haſt aſſumed the form, 
« to call ſtrength from weakneſs, and 
« from ſimplicity wiſdom ; be ſtill the 
« guide and guardian of Telemachus, 
who is more fortunate to be thy 
charge than to be the conqueror of 
Adraſtus. I diſmiſs you both: I will 
reſtrain my words; my ſighs are in- 
voluntary, and may therefore be for- 
given. — Go, live together; and toge- 


* 


but the remembrance that I once 
ſhared your felicity: the golden mo- 
ments are paſt, and I knew not their 
value; they fled in haſte, alas! and 
they will never return! I have poſ- 
ſeſſed you; but the joy is vaniſhed ! 
I now fee you, but I ſhall ſee you no 
more!“ : 

Mentor took this opportunity to 
withdraw : he embraced Philocles, who 


> a 1% 1 a 3a Xa a a «a a = a 


ther be happy ! I have nothing left 


2 19 
burſt into tears, apd was unable to 
ſpeak. Telemachus would Have taken 


hold of Mentor's hand, that he might e 
ut 


have quitted that of Idomeneus; 


Idomeneus, placing himſelf beteten 


them, went towards the port: he gazed 
upon them by turns; he ſighed ; and 
he frequently began to ſpeak ; but his 
voice faltered, and he left the ſentence 
unfiniſhed. 

And now they heard, in a confuſed 
murmur, the voices of the mariners that 
crouded the ſhore; the cordage was 
ſtretched, the ſails were ders, and 
a. favourable gale ſprung up. Tele- 
machus and Mentor, with tears in their 
eyes, took leave of the king, who. held 
them long in his.arms, and followed 
them with his eyes as far as they could 
be ſeen. 
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HE fails now fwell with © how characters are thus to be diſtin- 

y the breeze, and the ſhore * gurſhed,” 
ſeems to retreat: the pi- Mankind, replied Mentor, to 
— JH y lot perceived at a diſtance be known, muſt be ſtudied; and to be 
| 1 = 3 the promontory of Leu- * ſtudied, they muſt frequently be ſeen 
Ti} | cate, which conceals it's and talked to. Kings ovght to con- 
verſe with their ſubjects, hear their 
ſentiments, and conſult them: they 
ſhould alſo truſt them with ſome 
ſmall employment, and 'take an ac- 
count how they diſcharge it, in order 
to judge whether they are capable of 
more 1mportant ſervice. By what 
means, my dear Telemachus, did you 
acquire your knowledge in horles ? 
Was it not by ſeeing them frequently, 
and converſing with perſons of expe- 
rience concerning their excellencies 
and defects? In the ſame manner 
converſe with the wiſe and good, who 
are grown old in the ſtudy of human 
nature, concerning the defects and 
excellencies of men, You will thus 
inſenſibly acquire a nice diſcernment 
of character, and know what may be 
expected from every man that falls 
under your obſervation. How have 
you been taught to diſtinguiſh the 
poet from the mere writer of verſes, 
but by frequent reading, and conver- 
ſation with perſons who have a good 
taſte for poetry? And how have you 
acquired judgment in muſick, but 
by the ſame application to the ſub- 
J jest 


18 ſummit in hoary miſts, that are blown 
Is round it by the freezing whirlwind ; 
; and the Acroceraunian mountains, 
which ſtill lift their preſumptuous brows 
to Heaven, though blaſted fo often by 
the bolts of Jove. 
© believe, ſaid Telemachus to 
Mentor, during the voyage, that I 
© now perfectly underſtand the maxims 
of government that you have given 
me. They appeared at firſt like the 
confuſed images of a dream; but, 
by degrees, they became clear and 
diſtinct: ſo all objects appear obſcure 
- and cloudy at the firſt dawn of the 
morning; but, at length, they riſe 
gradually, like a new creation out of 
chaos; as the light, increafing by in- 
ſenſible degrees, diſſipates the miſt 
that ſurrounds them, defines their 
true figure, and tinges them with 
their proper hue. I am perſuaded 
that the great ſecret of government 
is to ditkinguilh the different cha- 
racters of men, to ſelect them for 
different purpoſes, and allot each to 
the employment which is moſt ſuited 
to his talents; but Tam ſtill to learn 
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jet? How is it poſſible that men 
ſhould be well- governed if they are 
not known? And how can the know- 


ledge of men be acquired but hy liv. 


ing among them? But ſeeing them in 
publick, where they talk of indiffe- 
rent ſubjects, and ſay nothing even 
of them that has not been premedi - 
tated, is by no means living among 
them: they muſt be ſeen in private; 
their latent ſentiments muſt be traced 
to the ſecret receſles of the heart; 
they muſt be viewed in every light; 
all their depths and ſhallows mult be 
tried, and their principles of action 
aſcertained. But, to form a right 
judgment af mankind, it is princi- 
pally neceſſary to know what they 
ought to be: a clear and definite idea 
of real merit is abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe who have it from 
thoſe who have it not. Men are con- 
tinually talking of virtue and merit z 
but there are few who know pre- 
ciſely what is meant by either: they 
are ſplendid terms indeed ; but, with 
reſpe& to the greateſt part of thoſe 
who take a pride in perpetually re- 
peating them, of uncertain fignifi- 
cation. Juſtice, reaſon, and virtue, 
muſt be reſolved into ſome certain 
principles before it can he deter- 
mined who are juſt, reaſonable, and 
virtuous: the maxims of a wiſe and 
good adminiſtration muſt be known 
before thoſe who adopt them can be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe. who ſubſti - 
tute falſe refinement, and political 
cunning, in their ſtead, To take the 


dimenſions of different hodies, we 


muſt have a ſtandard meaſure; to 


judge of qualities and characters, we 


muſt have ſome fixed and invariable 
rinciples, to which they may be re- 
erred, We muſt know preciſely 
what is the great purpoſe of human 
life, and to 4 5. end the government 
of mankind ſhould be directed: the 
ſole end of all government is to ren- 
der mankind virtuous and happy; 
and, with this great end,, the notion 
that a prince is inveſted with the 


regal power and authority for his 


own fake is wholly incompatible. 
This notion can only gratify the 
pride of a tyrant: a good king lives but 
or his people, and ſacrifices his own 
eaſe and pleaſure to their advantage. 
He whoſe eye is not invariably fixed 
upon this great end, the publick 


. 
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« good, if in any inſtance he attains it, ; 
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« deſpicable and 9 race, 
gs 2 


will attain it by chance; he will float 
on the ſtream of time, like a ſhip in 
the ocean, without 2 pilot, the ſtars 
unmarked, and the ſhores unknown; 
in ſuch a ſituation is it poſſible to 
avoid ſhipwreck ? | 
It frequently happens that princes, 
not knowing in what virtue conſiſts, 
know not what they ought to ſeek in 
mankind; they miſtake virtue for 
auſterity; it offends them, by appear - 
ing to want complaceney, and to 
affect independence; and, touched at 
once with fear and 1 x28, they turn 
from it to flattery. From this mo- 


ment, ſincerity and virtue are to be 


found no more; the prince is ſedueed 
by a phantom of falſe glory, which 
renders him unworthy of the true: 


ſuch thing as virtue upon the earth ; 
for, though the good can diſtinguiſh 
the wicked, the wicked cannot dif. 
tinguiſh the good; and what they 
cannot diſtinguiſh they ſuppoſe not 
to exiſt, They know enough to ren · 
der them ſuſpicious; but, not know, 
ing more, they fuſpe& all alike; they 
retire from the publick eye, and ime 
mure themſelves in their palaces; the 

impute the moſt caſyal trifles ta craft 
and deſign; they are a terror to man · 
kind, and mankind is a terror to 


he perſuades himſelf that there is no 


; they love darkneſs, and dif. - 


the 

guils their characters; which, hew-+ 
ever, are perfectly known. The ma+ 
lignant curioſity of their ſubjects pe, 
netrates every veil, and inveſtigates 


every ſecret; but he that is thug 


known by all knows nobedy: the 
ſelf-intereſted wretches that ſurround 
him rejoice to perceive that he is in · 
acceſſible; and a prince that is in- 
acceſſible to men is inacceſſible to 
truth, | 
of his blindneſs are buſy to calummi+ 
ate or to baniſh all who would open 
his eyes: he lives in a kind of ſavage 
and unſociable magnificence, always 
the dupe of that impoſition which he 
at once dreads and deſerves. He that 


converſes * with a ſmall number, 
ſſar 


almoſt neceſſarily adopts their paſ+ 
ſions and their prejudices; and from 
paſſions and prejudices the beſt are 


not free: he muſt alſo receive his 


knowledge by report; and therefore 


lie at the mercy of tale-bearers; a 


who 


© are 


* 


Thoſe who avail themſelves 


* 


« 
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are nouriſhed by the poiſon that de- 
c ſtroys others; who make what is lit- 
© tle great, and what is blamelefs cri- 
* minal; who, rather than not impute - 
evil, invent it; and who, to anſwer 
- ©*their own purpoſes, play upon the 
© cauſcleſs ee. and unworthy cu- 
rioſity of a weak and jealous prince. 
VLet the great object of your know- 
ledge, therefore, O my dear Telema- 
chus! beman, Examine him; hearone 
man's opinion of another; try them by 
degrees; truſt implicitly to none; and 
profit by your own experience, when 
you ſhall have been deceived in your 
judgment, which ſometimes will cer- 
tainly happen. Wicked men diſ- 
guiſe themſelves with too much art 


opinion of others, therefore, with 


mĩne either that they are bad or good; 
for, in either caſe, a miſtake may be 


ror, you will derive wiſdom, When 
you find a man of virtue and abilities, 


for ſuch men love that others ſhould 
appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet 
2 much higher value upon confidence 
and eſteem than pecuniary rewards. 


truſting them with abſolute power ; 
for many men, who have ſtood aga inſt 
common "temptations, have fallen, 
when unlimited authority and bound- 
"leſs wealth have brought their virtue 
to a ſeverer teſt, The prince who 
ſhall be ſo far favoured of the gods as 
to find two or three whoſe wiſdom 
and virtue render them worthy of 
© his friendſhip, will, by their means, 
« find others of the ſame characters to 
e.fijl the inferior departments of ſtate: 
© and thus, by the few that he can truſt, 
© he will acquire the knowledge of 
© others, whom his own eye could ne- 
« yer reach.” NIN 

© But I have often heard, ſaid Te- 
lemachus, that men of ability ſhould - 
© be employed, even though virtue be 
6 wanting.” — © The ſervice of ſuch 
men, replied Mentor, is ſometimes 
neceſſary. When a nation is in a 
ſtate of tumult and diforder, autho- 
rity is often found in the hands of 
wicked and deſigning men, who 
are poſſefſed of important employ. 
ments, from which they cannot im- 
' mediately be removed; and have ac- 
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to be always detected; form your 


caution; and do not haſtily deter- 
dangerous: and thus, even from er- 


do not uſe him only, but truſt him; 


But do not endanger their virtue by 


TELEMACHUS. 


© quired the confidence of perſons in 
power, who muſt not abruptly be 
oppoſed; nor muſt they be abruptly 
oppoſed themſelves, leſt they ſhould. 
throw. all things into irremediable 
confuſion: they muſt be employed 
for a time; but care muſt conſtantiy 
be taken to leſſen their importance by 
degrees; and, even while they are em- 
ployed, they muſt not be truſted. He 
that truſts them with a ſecret inveſts 
them with power, of which from that 
moment he will be the ſlave : by this 
ſecret, as with a chain, he will be led 
about at pleaſure ; and, however he 
may regret his bondage, he will find. 
it impoſſible to be free. Let them 
negoeiate ſuperficial affairs, and be 
treated with,attention and kindneſs; 
let them be attached to their dut 
even by their paſſions, for by their 
q nog I only they can be held: but 
© let them never be admitted to ſecret 
© and important deliberations. Some 
© ſpring ſhould be always ready to put 
© them in motion when it is fit they 
* ſhould act; but a king ſhould never 
© truſt them with the key either of his 
*. boſom'or his ſtate. When the pub- 
flick commotion ſubſides, and govern- 
ment is regularly adminiftered b 
* men of approved integrity and wil 
dom, the wicked, whole ſervices were 
* forced upon their prince for a time, 
© will inſenfibly become unneceſſary 
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and inſignificant; but even then they 


* ſhould be well treated; for to be un- 
* grateful], even to the wicked, is to 
© be like them: but in all kindneſs 


© ſhewed to ſuch characters, there ſhould 
© be a vie to their amendment; ſome 


© of their faults ſhould be overlooked 
© as incident to human infirmity; but 
© the king's avthority ſhould be gra- 
© dually reſumed, and thoſe miſchiefs 
prevented which they would openly 
« perpetrate if not reſtrained. It muſt, 
© however, be confeſſed, that, after all, 
© the neceſſity of uſing wicked men as 
© inſtruments of doing good, is a mil- 
© fortune; and, though it 1s ſometimes 


inevitable, it ſhould be remedied as 


© ſoon as poſſible. A wiſe prince, who 
has no wiſh but to eſtabliſh order, 
and diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find 
© honeſt men, of ſufficient abjlity to ef- 
© fe&t his purpoſes; and be able to 
© ſhake off the fraudulent and crafty, 
© whoſe characters diſgrace the bel 
« ſervice they can perform. 

« But 
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But it is not enough for a king to- lentum, who had the conduct of Tam 


© find good ſubjects; he muſt make 
them. — That,” ſaid Telemachvs, 
muſt furely be an arduous taſk.'— 
Not at all,” replied Mentor: the 
very ſearch after virtue and abilities 
will produce them ; for rewards, well. 
beſtowed, will excite univerſal emu- 
lation. How many languiſh in idle- 
neſs and obſcurity, who would be- 
come diſtinguiſhed, if the hope of 
fortune was to excite them to labour? 
And how many, deſpairing to rife by 
virtue, endeavour to ſurmount the 
diſtreſſes of poverty by vice? If you 
diſlinguiſh genius and virtue by re- 
wards and honours,: your ſubjects 


voluntary and vigorous effort of their 
own : and how much farther may you 
carry that excellence, by gradually 
bringing forward the merit that is 


that appear capable of publick and 
important ſervice, from the loweſt to 
the higheſt employments? You will 
exerciſe their various talents; and 
bring the extent of their underſtand- 
ing, and the ſincerity of their virtue, 
to the tet. Thoſe who fill the great 
offices of ſtate will then have been 
brought up under your own eye, in 
lower ſtations; you will have followed 


- you will judge of them, not from their 
the whole tenor of their conduct.“ 


While Mentor and Telemachus were 
engaged in this converſation, they per- 


ceived a Phzacian veſſel, which had 
put into a little iſland wholly defolate, 


and ſurrounded by craggy precipices of 
an enormous height, It was at this 
time a dead calm, ſo that the zephyrs 
themſelves ſeemed to hold their breath: 
the whole ſurface of the ſea was bright 
and ſmooth as a mirror; the fails, 
which clung to the maſt, could no 
longer impel the veſſel in it's courſe; 


and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, 


endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency of 
It became therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary to go on ſhore at 


this place, which was rather a rock of 


the ſea than an habitation for men; 
and, at another time, it could not have 


been approached without the utmoſt. 


danger. The Phæacians, who were 
waiting for a wind, were not leis impa- 
tient of delay than the mariners of Sa- 


will excel in both characters, by a 


thus produced, and advancing thoſe. 


them through life, ſtep by ſtep; and 
profeſſions, nor from a ſingle act, but 
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lemachus and Mentor. 


As ſoon as 
Telemachus was on ſhore, he advanced 


over the crags, towards ſome of theſe 


people, who had landed before him; and 
enquired of the firſt man he met, whe- 
ther he had ſeen Ulyſſes, the King of 
Ithaca, at the palace of Alcinous. 

It happened, that the perſon to whom 
ee himſelf was not a Phæa- 
elan, but was a ſtranger, whoſe country + 
was unknown: he was of a majeſtick 
deportment, but. appeared ſorrowful 
and dejected. When he was accoſted, 
he was loſt in thought, and ſeemed not 
to hear the queſtion that was aſked him; + 
but ſoon recolle&ing himſelf, he re- 


plied—* You ſuppole that Ulyſſes has - - 


* 


been ſeen in the iſland of the Phæa - 
cians; and you are not miſtaken; he - 
was received at the palace of Alci- 
nous, as at a place where the gods are 
reverenced, and the duties of hoſpi- 
tality fulfilled: but he ſoon after left 
that country, where you will now 
ſeek him in vain, He ſet-out, that 
he might once more ſalute his houſe- 
hold gods in Ithaca, if the ſuperior 
powers. ſhall forget their anger, and 
vouchſafe the bleſſing.” 

The ſtranger pronounced theſe words 
in a mournful voice, and immediately 
ruſhed into a wild thicket upon the top 
of a rock; where, fixing his eyes upon 
the ſea, he ſeemed deſirous of ſolitude, 
and impatient to depart. Telemachus 
remarked him with great attention; and 
the more he gazed, the greater were his 


emotion and aſtoniſhment, © The an- 


© ſwer of this ſtranger, ſaid he to 

Mentor, is that of a man fo abſorbed 

© in affliction, as ſcarce to take cogni- 

zance of external objects. The un- 

fortunate have my pity, for I am my- 

ſelf unfortunate; and, for this man 

I am particularly intereſted, without 

knowing why : : has not treated me 
with e he ſeemed to pay no 

attention to what I ſaid, and he ſcarce 

vouchſafed me an anſwer; yet I can- 

not but wiſh that his misfortunes 

were at an end.” 

« See, then,” ſaid Mentor with a 


ſmile, what advantage is derived from 


© the calamities of life; they humble 
the pride of greatneſs, and ſoften in- 
© ſenſibility to compaſhon. Princes, 
© who have been fatally flattered with 


'* perpetual proſperity, imagine tbem- 


« felves to be gods; if they have an idle 
2 F 2 Vviſn 
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ratified, they expect 
© mountains to | Hrs * vant 

©'they hold mankind as nothing, an 

© would have all nature the mere 1n- 
© ftrument of their will: when they 
© 'hear of misfortune, they ſcarce un- 
© Jerſtand the term; with reſpe& to 
© them, misfortune is a dream; and 


© they know not the difference between 


good and evil. Affliction only can 
© teach them pity; and give them, for 
© the adamant in their boſom, the heart 


of a man: when they are afflifted, 


© they become ſenſible that they parti- 
© cipate a common nature with others, 
© to whom they ſhould adminiſter the 
comfort of which they feel the want. 
© If a ftranger has thus forcibly excit- 


© 'ed your pity, becauſe, like you, he is 


© a wanderer upon the coaſt, how much 
more compaſſion ſhould you feel for 
© the people of Ithaca, if hereafter you 
© ſhould ſee them ſuffer! ' Yet the peo- 
© ple of Ithaca, whom the gods will 
© confide to your care, as a flock is 
© confided to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, 
* become wretched by your ambition, 


_ Tt your prodigality, or imprudence; for 


© nations 'are never wretched but by 
© the fault of kings, who, like their 
guardian gods, ſhould watch over 
* them for good.” 

To this diſcourſe of Mentor Tele- 
machus liſtened with grief and trou- 
ble; and at length, with ſome emo- 
tion, replied—* If theſe things are true, 
© royalty is, of all conditions, the moſt 
© wretched. A king is the flave of 
'© thoſe whom he appears to command ; 
© his people are not ſubordinate to him, 
© but he is ſubordinate to his people ; 
© all his powers and faculties are re- 
© ferred to them as their object; he is 
„the ſervant, not of the community 
© only, but of every individual; he muſt 
« ſupply all their wants, accommodate 
© himſelf to all their weakneſſes, cor- 
© re& their vices, teach them wiſdom, 
and endow them with happinefs, 
The authority with which he appears 
to be inveſted is- not his own: he is 


deed, the authority of the laws, to 
which he miſt himſelf be obedient, 
as an example to others. The laws 
muſt reign, and of their fovereignty 
he muſt be the defence; for them he 
muſt paſs the night in vigils, and the 


* guy in labour be is left zt liberty 


* 


— 


* 
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not at liberty to exert it, either for 
his glory or his pleaſure; it is in. 
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© and at reſt than any other in his do- 
© minions ; for his own freedom and 
© repoſe are ſacrificed to the freedom an 
7 8 of the publick.” £9 
© It is true, replied Mentor, that 
a king is inveſted with the character, 
only that he may be to his people 
what a ſhepherd is to his flock, or a 
father to his family: but can you 
imagine, my dear Telemachus, that a 
king, who is continually employed 
to make multitudes happy, can him- 
ſelf be wretched ? He corrects the 
wicked by puniſhment; he encourages 
the good by rewards; he forms the 
world to virtue, a viſible divinity, the 
vicegerent of Heaven ! Is it not ſuffi- 
cient glory to ſecure the laws from 
violation? To affect being above their 
authority, is not to acquire glory, but 
to become the object of deteſtation 
and contempt. A king, if he is 
wicked, muſt indeed be miſerable; 
for his paſſions and his vanity will 
keep him in perpetual tumult and ſo- 
licitude : but, if he is good, he will 
enjoy the pureſt and moſt ſublime 
of all pleaſures, in promotrng the 
cauſe of virtue, and expecting an eter- 
nal recompence from the gods. 
Telemachus, whoſe mind was in great 
uneaſineſs and agitation, ſeemed at this 
time never to have comprehended theſe 
principles, though they had long been 
familiar to his mind, and he had often 
taught them to others: a ſplenetick 
humovr, the frequent concomitant of 
ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed him, contrary 
to his own de ate, to reject the 
truths which Mentor had explained 
with ſubtile cavils and pertinacious 
contradiftion, Among other objections, 
he urged- the ingtatitude of mankind: 
© What,” ſays he, ſhall life be devot- 
© ed to obtain the love of thoſe who 
© will perhaps hate you for the attempt; 
© and to confer benefits upon wretches, 
© who, may probably uſe them to your 
6 SeftroRtion!* . Pr Tg 
* Ingratitude,” replied Mentor with 
great calmneſs, muſt be expected from 
mankind; but though mankind are 
ungrateful, we ſhould not be weary 
of doing good; we ſhould ſerve them, 
leſs for their own ſakes, than in obe- 
dience to the gods, who command it. 
The good that we do is never loſt; if 
© men forget it, it is remembered and 
© rewarded by the gods. Beſides, if 
the multitude. are ungrateful, — 
e wi 
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will always be virtuous men, by 
whom virtue will be regarded with re- 


verence and love; and even the mul- 
titude, however inconſtant and capri- 
cious, will, ſooner or later, be juſt 
to merit. But if you would prevent 
the ingratitude of mankind, do not 
load them with ſuch benefits as, in 
the common eſtimation, are of moſt 
value: do not endeavour to make 
them powerful and rich ; do not make 
them the dread or the envy of others, 
either by their proweſs or their plea- 
ſures, This glory, this abundance, 
theſe delights, will corrupt them; 
they wili become more wicked, and 
conſequently more ungrateful. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of offering them a 
fatal gift, a delicious poiſon, endea- 
vour to improve their morals, to in- 
nu them with juſtice, ſincerity, the 
ear of the gods, humanity, fidelity, 
moderation, and diſintereſtedneſs: by 
implanting goodneſs, you will eradi- 
cate ingratitude; when you give vir- 
tue, you give a permanent and ſub- 
ſtantial good; and virtue will always 
attach thoſe who receive it to the 
giver. Thus, by communicating real 
benefits, you will receive real benefit 
in return; and the very nature of your 
gift will make ingratitude impoſhble, 

s it ſtrange that men ſhould be un- 
grateful to princes, who have trained 
them to nothing but injuſtice and am- 
bition; and taught them onlyto be jea- 
lous, arrogant, perfidious, and cruel! 
A ae mult expect that his people 
will act towards him as he has taught 
them to aR towards others. If he 
labours to render them good, both 
by his example and authority, he 
will reap the fruit of his labour from 
their virtue; or, at leaſt, in his own, 
and in the favour of the gods, he will 
find abundant confolation for his diſ- 
appointment,” 


As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeak- 
ing, Telemachus advanced haſtiſy to- 
wards the Phæacians, wlioſe. veſſel lay 


at anchor near the ſhore. 


He found 


among them an old man, of whom lie 
enquired whence they came, whither 
they were going, and if he had not ſeen 
Ulyſſes? We are come, faid the old 
man, from our own iſland Corcyra, 


« 
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C 


* 


and we are going for merchandize to 


| . Ulyſſes, as you have been 
tol 


d already, has been in our coun» 
try, and has now left it.” 
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But who,” ſaid Telemachus; * is 


he that, while he waits for the de 
parture of your veſſel, ſeems to be 
abſorbed in the contemplation of his 
own misfortunes, and retires from'ſo- 


ciety to the moſt ſolitary parts of the 


iſland?“ “ He,* ſaid the old man, 
is a ſtranger, of whom we have no 
knowledge. It is ſaid that his name 
is Cleomenes; that he is a native of 
Phrygiaz and that, before his birth, 
it was declared by an oracle to his 
mother, that if he quitted his*coun- - 
try he ſhould be a king; but that, if 
he continued in it, the gods would de- 
nounce their anger againſt the Phry- 
gians by a peſtilence. 

He was. Wade delivered to ſome 
ſailors by his parents as ſoon as he 
was born, who conveyed him to the 
iſland of Leſbos, where he was pri 
vately educated at the expence of in 
country, which had ſo great an inte- 
reſt in keeping him at a diſtance. As 
he increaſed in ſtature, his perſon be- 
came at once comely and robuſt, and 
he excelled in all exerciſes that reader 
the body agile and ſtrong; he alſo 
applied, with great genius and taſte, 
to ſcience and the polite arts; but no 
people would ſuffer him to continur 
among them. The prediction of the 
oracle concerning him became gene- 
rally known, and he was ſoon diſco- 
vered wherever he went: Kings were 
every where jealous, left he ſhould 
ſupplant them, in their thrones ; and 
thus he became a fugitive from his 
youth, wandering about from coug- 
try to country, without finding any 
place in which he might be allowed 
to remain. He has viſited nations 
very remote from his own ; but the 
ſecret of his birth, and the oracle con- 
cerning him, are diſcovered as ſoon as 
he arrives. He endeavours to con- 
ceal himſelf wherever he comes, by 
entering into ſome obſcure claſs of 
life; but he is ſoon diſcovered, by 
his ſuperior talents for war, literature, 
and government, which break out 


with irreſiſtible ſplendor, notwith- 


ſtanding bis efforts to repreſs them. 
In every country he is ſurprized into 
the exertion of his abilities by {ame 
unforeſeen occafion, and theſe at once 
make him known to the publick. His 
merit is his mis fortune; for this he 
is ſhunned wherever beãs known, and 


excluded from every country wheroke 
* would 
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every where eſteemed, beloved, and 
nadmired, and to be excluded from all 
* civil ſocieties upon earth. . 
He is now advanced in years; and 

« yet he has not hitherto been able to 
© find any diſtri, either of Aſia or 
© Greece, where he may be permitted 
to live in unmoleſted obſcurity. He 
appears to be wholly without ambi- 


miſed him royalty, he would think 
himſelf. the happieſt of mankind. 


his native country; for he knows 
that to return thither would be to 
give up every family to mourning and 
tears. Even royalty itſelf, for which 
he ſuffers, is not deſirable in his opi- 
nion: he is fulfillin the condition 
upon which it 1s to be acquired, in 
ſpite of himſelf; and, impelled by an 
unbappy fatality, be purfues it from 
kingdom to kingdom, while it flies, 
like a ſplendid illuſion, before him, 
as it were to ſport with his diſtreſs, 
and continue an idle chace, till life 


uſe. - How fatal a gift is reſerved for 
him by the gods! How has it embit- 
tered thoſe bcurs which youth would 
have devoted to joy] And how has it 
aggravated the infirmities of age, 
when the only felicity of wearicd na- 
ture is reſt} 

ie is now going, continued the 
old mariner, © to Thrace, in ſearch of 
* ſome rude and lawleſs ſavages, whom 
he may collect into a ſociety, civilize, 
and govern for a certain time; that 
thus, having accompliſhed the oracle, 
the moſt flouriſhing Rate may admit 
- him without fear. If he ſucceeds in 
this defign, he will immediately re- 
tirs to a village in Caria, and apply 
himſelf wholly to his favourite em- 
ployment, agriculture. Heis a wiſe 
man, his defires are moderate, he fears 
the gods, and he knows mankind; 
and, though he does not think them 
worthy of eſteem, can live peaceably 
among them. Such is the account 
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whom you enquire. 


Telemachvs, while he was attending 


to this narrative, often turned his eyes 
towards the ſea, which began to be 
troubled: the wind now ſwelled the 
ſurface into waves, which, breaking 


| TELEMACHUS. © _ 
© would refde : it is his deſtiny to be 


turning . haſtily to Telemachus—“ 1 


tion, and to defire neither honour nor 
riches; and if the oracle had not pro- 


around him with a fixed and mournful 
He indv]ges no hope of returning to 


itſelf ſhall have loſt valve with it's 


lentum, overcome with fatigue, were 
that I have heard of the ſtranger after 


watching their veſſel, which was now 


againſt the rocks, whitened them with 
foam. The man obſerved: it; and, 


© muſt be gone, ſaid he, or my com- 
< panions will ſail without me.“ He 
then ran towards the veſſel, the ma- 
riners hurried on board, and a confuſed 
clamour echoed along the ſhore, 
The ſtranger, whom they called 
Cleomenes, had wandered about in the 
middle of the iſland; and, climbing to 
the ſummit of many of the rocks, had 
eyed the boundleſs diffuſion of waters 


attention. Telemachus had (till kept 
fight of him, and remarked him in eve- 
95 ſituation; not with an idle curieſity, 
for his heart melted with compaſſion 
for a man who, though virtuous, was 
wretched, and a fugitive, formed for 
great atchjevements, yet condemned to 
be the ſport of Fortune, and a ſtranger 
to his country. © I,” ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, may once more ſee Ithaca; but 
the return of this Cleomenes to Phry- 
© gia is impoſſible. Thus Telema- 
chus received comfort from contem- 
plating the miſery of a man more 
wretched than himſelf, 2 
The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his 
veffel ready to ſail, than he ruſhed down 
the craggy lides of the rock, with as 
much agility and ſpeed as Apollo 
bounds from precipice to precipice in 
the foreſts of Lycia, when, with his fil- 
ver hair, gathered in a knot behind him, 
he purſues the ſtags and the boars that 
fly from the terrors of his bow in vain, 
When the ſtranger was on board, and 
his veſſel, dividing the waves, becanie 
gradually more iflant from the ſhore, 
the heart of Telemachus died within 
him; he felt the keeneſt affliction with- 
out knowing the cauſe; the tears flow- 
ed unbidden from his eyes, and he 
found nothing ſo pleaſing as to weep, 
In the mean time, the mariners of Sa- 


ſtretched upon the graſs near the beach 
in a profound fleep. A ſweet inſenſi- 
bility was diffuſed through every nerve; 
and the ſecret but powerful influence 
of Minerva had, in full day, ſcattered 
over them the dewy poppies of the 
night. Telemachus was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee the Salentines thus reſign themſelves 
to ſleep, while the Phæacians, ever ac- 
tive and vigilant, had improved the 
gale; yet he was more intent upon 


fading 
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| fading from his fight in the horizon, yet he concealed himſelf from you. 
than upon” recalling” his mariners *, © What a conflict muſt he have ſuſtain- 


their duty. A ſecret and irrefiſtible 
ſenſe of aſtoniſhment and concern kept 
his eyes fixed upon the bark that had 
left the iſland, and of which the ſails 
only could be ſeen, which, by their 
whiteneſs, were juſt diſtinguiſhed from 
the azure of the ſea. Mentor called to 
him; but he was deaf to his voice; his 
faculties ſeemed to be faſpended as in 
a trance; and he had no more the poſ- 
ſeſſion of himſelf than the frantick vo- 
taries of Bacchus, when, graſping the 
Thyrſis in their hands, the ravings of 
their phrenzy are re-echoed from the 
banks of the Hebrus, and the rude ac- 
clivities of Iſmarus and Rhodope. 
At length, however, the faſcination 
was ſuſpended; and, recovering his re- 
collection, he again melted into tears. 
© I do not wonder, ſaid Mentor, my 
dear Telemachus, to fee you weep; 
© for the cauſe of your trouble, though 
to you a ſecret, is known to me. 
Nature is the divinity _that ſpeaks 
within you; it is her influence that 
you feel, and at her touch your heart 
has melted. A ftranger has filled 
your breaſt with emotion; that ſtran- 
ger is the great Ulyſſes. What the 
Pheacian has told yqu concerning 
him, under the name of Cleomenes, 
is nothing more than a fiction, in- 
vented more effectually to conceal his 
return to Ithaca, whither he is now 
going; he is already near the port; 
and the ſcenes ſo long defired are at 
length given to his view. You have 
ſcen him, as it was once foretold you, 
but have not known him; the time 1s 
at hand when you ſhall ſee him again, 
when you ſhall know him, and be 
known by him: but the gods would 
permit this only in Ithaca. His heart 
did not ſuffer leſs emotion than yours: 
but he is too wiſe to truſt any man 
with his ſecret, while it might expoſe 
him to the treachery and inſults of 
the pretenders to Penelope. Your 
father Ulyſſes is the wiſe of man- 
kind; his heart is an unfathomable 
depth; his ſecret lies beyond the line 
of ſubtlety and fraud; he is the friend 
of truth, he ſays nothing that is falſe; 
but, when it is necefſary, he conceals 
- © what is true; his wiſdom is, as it 
were, a ſeal upon his lips, which is 
never broken but for an important 


F purpoſe; he ſaw you, he ſpoke to you, 
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ed! What anguiſh muſt he have felt? 


© Who can wonder at his dejection and 
© forrow!? r 
During this diſcourſe, Telemachus 
ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment, and at 
length burſt into tears: his wonder was 
mingled with the tendereſt and deepeſt 
diſtreſs; and it was long before the 
ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom would 
permit a reply. At length he cried 
out-“ O my dear Mentor! there was 
indeed in this ſtranger ſbmething that 
controuled all my heart, ſomething 
that attrafted and melted me; a pow- 
erful influence without a name! But, 
if you knew him, why did: you not 
tell me, before he departed, that he was 
Ulyſſes? and why did you not ſpeak 
to him yourſelf, and acquaint him 
that he was not concealed from you? 
What do theſe myſteries conceal ? 
Is it that I ſhall be wretched for ever! 
W1ll the gods, in their anger, doom 
me to the torments of Tantalus, 
whoſe burning lips a delufive ſtream 
approaches for ever, and for ever 
flies! O my father! haſt thou eſcaped 
me for ever! Perhaps I ſhall ſee thee 
no more; perhaps dis ſuitors of Pe- 
nelope may take thee in the ſnares 
which they ſpread for me! O had 1 
followed thee; then, if life had been 
denied us, we might at laſt have died 
together -O Ulyſſes, Ulyfles! if thou 
ſhalteſcape another ſhipwreck, which, 
from the perſevering malice of For- 
tune, there is reaſon to doubt, I fear 
leſt thou ſhouldſt' meet, at Ithaca, as 
diſaſtrous à fate as Kgamemnon at 
Mycene.— But wherefore, O my deaf 
Mentor! did you envy my good for- 
tune? Why have I not already em- 
braced my father? Why am T not 
now with him in the port of Ithaca? 
Why not fighting at his fide, and ex- 
ulting in the deſtruction of his ene- 
'mies ?* 
© Let me now, my dear Telema- 
chus,” ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile, 
ſhew thee to thyſelf, and thus ac- 
quaint thee with the weakneſs of man. 
kind? To- day you are inconſolable, 
becauſe you have ſeen your father 
without knowing himz but what 
would you have given, yeſterday, to 
know that he was not dead! To- day 
your own eyes aſſure you that he lives; 
and this aſſurance, which ſhould 
* tranſport 
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© tranſport you with 115 overwhelms 
Thus do man- 

* kind, by the perverſe depravity of 
"their nature, eſteem that which they 
' have moſt deſired as of no value the 
moment it is poſſeſſed, and torment 
themſelves with fruitleſs wiſhes for 
that which is beyond their reach. 
It is to exerciſe your patience that the 
gods thus hold you in ſuſpenſe, You 
conſider this time as loſt; but be aſ- 
fored that it is, more than any other, 
improved, The diſtreſs which you 
now ſuffer will exerciſe you in the 
praftice of that virtue, which is of 
more importance than all others to 
thoſe who are horn to command. 
Without patience you can be maſter 
neither of others nor yourſelf, Im- 
tience, which appears to be the 
3 and vigour of the ſoul, is, in- 
deed, a weakneſs; the want of forti - 
tude to ſuffer pain. He that knows 
not how to wait for good, and to en- 
dure evil, is ſubject to the ſame im- 
becithty as he that cannot keep a ſe - 
exetz they both want power to reſtrain 
the firit impulſe of the mind; and 
reſemblea charioteer, whoſe hand has 
not ſtrength to reftrain his impatient 
courſers in their headlong ſpeed; they 
diſdain the bridle, they ruth forward 
with ungoverned fury, the chariot is 
overturned, and the feeble driver is 
cruſhed under the wheels, An im- 
patient man is thus precipitated to 
ruin by the violence of impetuous 


elevated his ſtation, the more fatal his 
impatience; he waits for nothing, he 
deſpiſes deliberation, and takes all 
things, as it were, by ſtorm; every 


jury; he breaks down the branches, 
10 gather the fruit before it is ripe; 
he forces the door rather than wait 
till it is opened; and reſolves to reap, 
when the prudent huſbandman would 
fow; all his actions are precipitate, 
and ovt of ſeaſon: all that he does, 
therefore, is done amiſs, and muſt be 
futile and tranſient as his own de- 
fares. Such are the extravagant pro- 
jects of a man who vainly imagines 
that he can do all things, and aban- 
don himſelf to every impatient wiſh 
that prompts him to abuſe his power. 
Vour patience is thus tried, my dear 
* Tetemachus, that you may learn to 


be patient; and, for this cauſe, the 


TELEMACHUS. 


© hope has juſt appeare 


turf were immediately prepared, the 


victims was ſhed; the youth looked up 


' nance of his friend aſſume a new form: 
and ungoverned, defire. The more 


enjoyment is a violence and an in- 


. blooming. with the tints both of the 


Fd 


gods have given you up to the ca. 
6 gore of PEG (ered x4 
© beftill a wanderer, to whom all things 
« are uncertain. Every object of your 
4 and vaniſhed, 

© like the fleeting images of a dream, 
© when the vas Fe of. the night are 
pat, to apprize you that the bleſſings 
© which we imagine to be within our 
« graſp clude us, and diſappear in a 
moment. The beſt precepts of the 
© wiſe Ulyſſes would inſtruct you leſs 
than his abſence, and the ſufferings 
which, while you fought him, you 
have endured.” . | 
Mentor then determined to bring 
the patience of Telemachus to another 
trial, yet more ſevere than any that 
were paſt: at the moment, therefore, 
when the young. hero was: urging the 
mariners to ſet fail without delay, 
Mentor ſuddenly ſtopped him, and 
2 that they ſhould offer a ſolemn 
crifice to Minerva upon the beach. 
Telemachus conſented, without remon- 
ſtrance or complaint; two altars of 


a X a 


incenſe ſmoked, and the blood of the 


to Heaven, with a ſigh of tenderneſs 
and devotion, and acknowledged the 
powerful protection of the goddeſs. 

As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, 
he followed Mentor into the darkeſt 
receſſes of a neighbouring wood; and 
here he ſuddenly perceived the counte- 


the wrinkles diſappeared, as the ſha. 
dows of the night vaniſh, when the 
roſy fingers of Aurora throw back the 
portals of the eaft, and kindle the ho- 
rizon with the beams of day; his eyes, 
which were keen and hollow, changed 
to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with di- 
vine radiance; his beard, griſled and 
neglected, totally vaniſhed; and the 
fight of Telemachus was dazzled by 
new features, which were at once mild 
and awful, lovely and majeſtick. He 
beheld the countenance of a woman, 
ſoft and delicate as the leaves of a 
flower juſt opening to the ſun, and 


lily and the roſe; it was diſtinguiſhed 
by the. ineffable beauty of eternal youth, 
and the eaſy dignity of familiar great- _ 
neſs; her flowing hair impregnated the 
gale with ambrohal odours, and her 
robes. ſhone with a various and vivid 
ſplendor, like the clouds of Heaven, 
. 5 which 
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with his earlieſt light. The divinity 
was no longer ſupported by the earth, 
but reglined upon the air, in which ſhe 


flonted hikes bird in it's flight. In her 


hand was the ſhining lance, at which 
nations tremble, and Mars himſelf be- 
J - — her voice was 
ſweet and plaeid, but penetrating and 
ſtrongz ber ds terced the 4 of 
Telemachus like s of firs, and 
thrilled _ wr a kind of delicious 
in; upon her helmet appeared the ſo- 
itdry bird of Athens; and her dread- 
ful ægis glittered upon her breaſt. By 


theſe characteriſticks Telemachus knew 
that he beheld Minerva. | 


Aud is it'thou thyſelf,” faid he, 
c O goddeſs who, for the love that 
thou beareſt to Ulyſſes, haſt vouch- 
© ſafed- guidance and protection to his 


' © ſon?!* He would have ſaid more; but 


his voice failed him; and the thoughts 
that ruſhed, with impetuous tumult, 
from his heart, his tongue laboured to 


expreſs in vain: he was overwhelmed 


by the preſence of the divinity, like a 
man who is oppreſſed, to the loſs of 
breath, in a dream; and who, although 
agonized with an effort to ſpeak, can 
articulate nothing. | 

At length the goddeſs addreſſed him 


in theſe words: Hear me, O ſon of 


_ © Ulyſſes, for the laſt time ! I have hi- 
© therto favoured nd'mortal with ſuch 


inſtruction as I have vouchſafed to 
wreck, in battle, in every ſituation of 


heart of man can be tried, I have 
been thy protection. For thee I have 
illuſtrated, by experiment, all max- 
ims of government, both falſe and 
true; and I have improved, not thy 
misfortunes only, but even thy faults, 


has never ſuffered ? Who can avoid 
© error but by experience of it's evil? 
© Thou haſt filled earth and ocean with 
c diſaſtrous adventures, like thy fa- 
5 ther; and art now worthy to follow 
© him to Ithaca, where he is this mo- 
ment arrived, and whither thy paſ- 
© ſage is ſhort and eaſy. In battle, 
© let thy ſtation be at his fide; obey 
© him with implicit reverence, and let 
© the meaneſt ſubje& learn his duty 
* from thy example. He will give 


. © Antiope to thy wiſhes: in this al- 


© liance thy object was rather merit 


arne. 
which the furt diverſifies and irradiates © than beauty; and it ſhall be 


thee. In countries unknown, in ſhip- | 


danger and. diſtreſs by Which the 


into wiſdom. -Who can govern, that. 


— - 


When thou ſhalt be inveſted with 24 
vereign power, let it be thy only am- 
© bition ta reſtore the golden age ; let 
© thy ear be open to all, but thy confi. 


< dence reſtrained to few: truſt not im- ; 


c plicitly to thy own. virtue, or th 
© own wiſdom; fear to deceive thyſel 
© but fear not that others ſhould know 
s _ ace 3 Love thy 
| ez an let nothing that ma 
« — them with love of - th 
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© whom love cannot influence, muſt be 


ruled by fear; but this expedient, - 


© like a violent and dangerous remedy, 
© ſhould always be uſed with reluc- 
tance, Undertake nothing of which 
thou haſt not conſidered the moſt re- 
mote conſequences: look fteadily at 
the future, -whatever evils it may 
preſent; for true courage conſiſts ĩu 
the anticipation and contempt of ne- 
ceflary danger, He ho will not vo- 
luntarily look danger in the face,. 
will ſhrink from the fight when it is 
obtruded upon him; he only is wiſe 
and brave who willingly looks on all 
that can be ſeen, who ſhuns all that 
can be ſhunned, and meets that which 
is inevitable with equanimity. Avoid 
luxury, profuſion, and pomp; and 
place thy glory in ſimplicity: let thy 
virtues. be the ornaments of thy per- 
ſon and thy palace; let theſe be the 
guard that ſurrounds thee; and let 
thy example teach the world in whar 
honour conſiſts. Let it be conſtantly 
preſent to thy mind, that kingsreign 
not ſor their own glory, but for t 
of their people. 
"and the vices of kings entail happi - 


- 


ſometimes produces calamity for an 
age. Above all, guard againſt thy 
humour; that peculiarity of diſpo- 
ſition which, independent both cf 
the paſſions and reaſon, diſtinguiſhes 
mankind from each other; that ca- 
pricious principle which chuſes and 
rejects, loves and hates, approves 


ualities in the object, but propen- 
ities in the mind. This humour is 
a boſom enemy, which every man is 
condemned to carry with him to the 
grave; it will enter into all thy eoun- 
«© cils; and, if indulged, will certainly 
© pervert them; it will prevent thee 
from improving . of ad- 
| 2 vantage; 
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The virtues 


neſs” or miſery upon mankind to the 
remoteſt generations; and a bad reign 


and condemns, not in conſequence of 
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nene 
vantage; it Will prefer ſhadows" © * that 1 might "x6 elle kes to the 
the Tabſtance, and determine im- want of that affiſtance and comfort 
ortant affairs by petty confiderations; #* which I afforded by degrees, as'a 


it obſcures talents, depreſſes coutage, * mother weans an infant from the 


and renders a man feeble, inconſtant, * breaſt when it is no longer neceſſat 
odious, and contemptible: "agamft' © to indulge him with milk, and he is 


this enemy be 3 upon 1 8 able to ſubſiſt upon coarſer food 
e gods, O 


vard. Let the fear of the gods - Such was the laſt counſel of Minerva 
Tela ain be the ruling paſſion to Telemachus! And, while her voice 
of thy heart; keep it ſacred in thy os vibrated upon his ear, he perceived 
boſom. us the deaxeſt treaſure; for her riſe lowly” from the earth, and, a 
with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom cloud of intermingled azure and gold 


and juſtice, tranquillity and joy, ſurrounding her, ſhe diſappeared. ; Te. 
enpolloted: leaſure, genuine lemachus ſtood a moment aſtoniſhed 


dom, peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs and entranced; then ſighing, 7 

ory. wy | .- * Himſelf upon the ground, and ſtretehed 
© I now leave thee, O ſon of Ulyſſes! out his hands towards Heaven, After 
But ſo long as thou ſhalt feel the this homage was paid, he aroſe, awik- 
want of my wiſdom, my wiſdom ened his companions, haſtened their 
ſhall remain with thee. It is now departure, arrived in Ithaca, and found 
time that thou ſhouldſt walk by the his father under the friendly roof of his 
light of thy own mind: T withdrew faithful Eumenes, + © 


from thee in Egypt and at Salentum, Ar ick 
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